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Editorial 


Romance 


NE OF MY PET HATES is authors who attempt 

to belittle great men (or women), often it seems for 

no better reason than the need to say something 
different—or perhaps even out of jealousy. On the other 
hand, one of the objects I set forth for North & South was 
to “get away from the myths” of the Civil War. So I found 
myself somewhat torn in two when I received this issue’s 
article on Joshua Chamberlain. He is one of the war’s most 
heroic figures. Nevertheless, there is a growing consensus 
that he embellished and romanticized his contribution to 
the war. The precise parts played by Chamberlain and his 
second-in-command, Ellis Spears, at Little Round Top have 
recently come under scrutiny (see The Gettysburg No-one 
Knows, ed. Gabor Boritt, 1997). Now it appears there is also 
reason to question the validity of the moving, mutual 
tribute at Appomattox. 

I regret this. It’s a nice story. But we should not shirk 
from examining the evidence—or lack of it—even in the 
case of our fondest beliefs. In a similar vein, it has recently 
been suggested that there never was an “Angel of Marye’s 
Heights.” Or look at page 56 of this issue, for a visual 
contrast between myth and reality: the beardless, cherubic 
boy soldier asleep at his post, contrasted with the actual 
Private William Scott who inspired the illustration. 

However, if we do sometimes have to discard treasured 
myths, consider this. In acknowledging the human foibles 
of heroes we may remove them from their pedestals; but in 
so humanizing them, may we not also we come to have a 
juster and a fuller appreciation of their heroism? 


Technology 


This issue includes our first article on a “technical” 
aspect of the war, namely the strengths and weaknesses of 
different types of carbines. It epitomizes the approach we 
intend to take to all technical subjects. First, the discussion 
is based squarely on contemporary testimony. Second, it 
has been written and illustrated in such a way as to make 
its meaning clear, we hope, even to the nonspecialist reader. 
We would be pleased to hear from readers as to whether we 


have succeeded. 
—- aL. 


We regret to record the death in February of Ed Fishel, 
author of The Secret War For The Union, and an associate 
editor of North & South. Ed had been ill for a long time, yet 
retained his sense of humor to the last. He will be missed. 


Minié Mag 


Why, oh why, have you reduced the 
number of pages in North & South? Ineeda 
bigger “fix” than that! 

—Jason Cole, via email 
Ed.—As you can see, the reduction was only 
for one issue. The number of pages is par- 
tially determined by the amout of advertis- 
ing we have. And that in turn is influenced 
by the response that advertisers get. It would 
be much appreciated, therefore, if readers 
would always mention North & South when 
responding to ads. 


Lincoln’s Assassination 


Your neat little presentation of conflict- 
ing views on the Lincoln Assassination (Ne>S, 
volume 2, #4) left you two thirds convinced the 
Come Retribution and April ’65 were correct 
....1n [the latter] I wrote: 

“We know from a surviving treasury wan- 
ant that Benjamin drew $1,500 in gold from 
the treasury on April I using the “Secret 
Service” citation reserved for covert action, 
According to Confederate procedure, the 
issuance of the treasury warrant meant that 
the State Department clerk had to fill out a 
request form for the money and then get 
Jefferson Davis to sign it. (Normally this 
would have had to happen on March 31—in 
order for the treasury to issue the warrant 
on April 1) Although Benjamin had access 
to $1,480.66 in gold, those funds were not 
authorized for covert action purposes—He 
needed $1,500 in gold for an action project, 
and Davis approved the purpose for which 
the $1,500 was requested. 

Harney and Surratt are the only agents 
that we know of in the Richmond area at the 
time who would have required money from 
the covert action account. It is likely, 
therefore, that when Harney left Richmond 
he too was supplied with “‘Secret Service” 
gold to finance his new assignment. ” 


The various readers of these paragraphs 
have derived different meanings from them, Let 
me tell you how I wrote them. 

I tried to remind the readers of the proce- 
dure used by the Confederates, which meant 
that Jefferson Davis had to have personal 
knowledge of the purposes for which the 
money was spent. My first thought was that 
Benjamin was getting ready to leave Richmond 


and needed some money for emergencies. But 
then I realized several things: 


1, On I April 1865, Benjamin did not know 
that on the next day he was going to have 
to leave Richmond. 

2. The money was from a special account, 
not a general purpose account. 

3. Benjamin already had access ¢— 
to nearly $1,500 In gold not £ 
limited to covert action. £ 
The record of this money 
is In a different part of the 
“Pickett Papers” in the U.S. 
Library of Congress. 

4. 1 could think of only two 
projects that might need 
money at that juncture. They were 
the ones that Surratt and Harney were 
engaged in. 

Those thoughts caused me to write the 
above Paragraphs from April ’65. Notice that 
I did not say that after $200 had been given to 
Surratt, the remainder went to Harney. 

Unfortunately, just before the book went 
to press, I found that the Confederacy was en- 
gaged in a major effort to attack commercial 
shipping bound for the United States. I inserted 
short paragraphs about it, but I did not recog- 
nize at the time that it made my statement 
about projects needing “Secret Service” money 
incorrect. Since the publication of April ’65, I 
have learned a lot more about this project. It 
was headed by Brigadier General Thomas A. 
Harris and “Professor” Richard G. McCulloch 
and involved a lot of men. Harris and 
McCulloch may have left Richmond at about 
the same time as Harney and Surratt. They were 
captured in a boat off the coast of Florida, 
headed for Havana, on 17 May 1865... 

What is my conclusion based on this? It is 
clear that Jefferson Davis had to personally ap- 
prove whatever projects the money was applied 
to. That means he approved of whatever Surratt 
was into, and we know that Surratt was closely 
associated with Booth. We do not know for sure 
that Harney got some of the money, but if he 
did, it means that Davis had to approve of what 
Harney was going to do. The evidence of Colo- 
nel Ripley and George Atzerodt is pretty con- 
vincing that Harney was going to try to blow 
up the White House. That means that if Harney 
did get money, Jefferson Davis had to know 
what Harney’s target was. Blowing up the White 
House would have accomplished nothing, un- 
less it caused the death or incapacitation of a 
number of senior U.S. Government officials. It 
means that Jefferson Davis may well have been 
willing to put Lincoln’s life at risk in order to 
disrupt coordination between Grant and Sher- 
man, and thus save the Confederacy. 
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As far as comparing Harney’s mission to 
Mosby with the earlier sending of torpedoes to 
Mosby, there is a world of difference in the two 
cases. In the first me, Mosby was busy trying to 
keep the Union from using a railroad, Torpe- 
does would have been of great help. In the 
second case, the military situation had 
changed drastically. As a result, Mosby 
had been ordered to move down 


ina state of flux. If he had already 
moved down, there might have 
been targets for torpedoes, but he 
had not yet moved, and torpedoes at 
that juncture would only have been 
a logistic headache. 
I hope that now you are more than 
two-thirds convinced. 
—William A. Tidwell 
Brigadier General AUS-Retired 
Fairfax, Virginia 


ae OF 


In my commentary entitled “Coinci- 
dence?” which appeared in the article “The Lin- 
coln Assassination: Do the Pieces Fit?” I am 
afraid I did a disservice to author William 
Tidwell. This is unfortunate for I have consid- 
erable respect for General Tidwell and his ex- 
cellent work. We have long been friends in pur- 
suit of “That damned infernal murdering 
beast,” John Wilkes Booth. 

In my commentary I wrote that James O. 
Hall had “done what most professional histo- 
rians dream of doing but seldom accomplish: 
change the way people think about an impor- 
tant event in history.” This comment is true, in 
part, for James O. Hall has caused most of us 
who work in the field of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion to rethink much of the accepted history 
associated with that tragic event, but it is Will- 
iam Tidwell, in particular, who has provided 
us with new insight into the possible Confed- 
erate involvement behind that event. 

As senior author of Come Retribution, 
General Tidwell deserves special recognition for 
making us reevaluate a thesis that was long ago 
dismissed as nothing more than governmental 
chicanery. Whether we accept or reject the the- 
sis of Come Retribution which General Tidwell 
has pioneered, and which David Gaddy and 
James O. Hall have contributed to, he has forced 
us to look again and look harder and more care- 
fully. This is the difference between a “cutting 
edge” historian and a “journeyman” historian. 
That is what General Tidwell has done. That is 
what I should have written. 

—Edward Steers, Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


(continued on page 94) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


. FROM THE 
GRAPEVINE 


> While planning the battle of Mobile 
Bay, Rear Admiral David G. Farragut 
had little boat-shaped wooden 
markers made, laid them out on a 
very large chart of the bay, and by 
repeated experimentation developed 
what he considered the optimal for- 
mation and movements for the com- 
ing fight, which he then proceeded 
to demonstrate to his captains, thus 


making this battle probably the first | 


in American history to have been 


planned through the use of | 


wargaming. 
Although approximately half of all 


applicants to West Point in the pre- | 


Civil War era were rejected, only 
about seven and one-half percent of 
them were turned down by reason 
of physical defect . 

The room in which Robert E. Lee was 
born seems also to have been the 
birthplace of two signers of the Dec- 


laration of Independence, his uncles | 


Richard Henry Lee and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee. 


encamped near Washington in the 
winter of 1861-1862, a pompous 
young lieutenant answered a sentry’s 
challenge by calling out “Ass!”, 
whereupon the soldier called out, 
“Advance, ass, and give the counter- 
sign.” 

Smith was the most common name 
for generals in the Civil War, being 
borne by almost two percent of the 
1,008 generals, twelve of whom wore 
blue and eight gray. 

As his division trudged through a vil- 
lage in central Pennsylvania on the 
road to Gettysburg in June of 1863, 
Confederate Major General George 
Pickett doffed his hat and bowed to 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 
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While the Army of the Potomac lay 


a young “Dutch” girl who was defi- 
antly waving the American flag, only 
to be challenged by one of his aides 
for saluting the flag of the enemy, to 


enemy’s flag. I saluted the heroic 
womanhood in the heart of that 
brave little girl, and the glorious old 
banner under which I won my first 
laurels.” 

Herman Haupt, who did yeoman 
work in charge of various railroads 
during the war, was the inventor of 
the pneumatic drill. 


vy 


in 1861, it consisted of about a thou- 
sand white rank and file, plus “sev- 
eral hundred” black servants wear- 
ing the same uniforms. 

When, in the Spring of 1864 repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Commis- 


civilian goods being carried on the 
Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, 
W. T. Sherman demurred, saying that 
while the “Good Book” might be 
good, “Rations and ammunition are 
much better.” 


INCE THE PUBLICATION of “Chinese in 

the Civil War” in North & South, volume 2, 

#5, Edward S. Milligan has found four more 
Chinese in uniform. 

John Kim of Company G, 61st Pennsylvania 
Infantry, was born in China and drafted into the 
Army in October 1864. One record describes him 
as in the hospital, December 1864 through Febru- 
ary 1865, and mustered out with his regiment in 
June 1865, Other records in the same service file 
state that he deserted at Harper's Ferry in October 
1864, which is confusing. In 1864 he was 27 years 
old, 5 feet 3 inches tall, with gray eyes, black hair, 
and a dark complexion. His occupation: cook. His 
last name is spelled “Klim” in Bates’ History of the 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, (a Conrad Kim in the 
same regiment had red hair, and was born in Swit- 
zerland.} 

The 133rd New York Infantry, later consoli- 
dated into the 90th Battalion, New York Veteran 
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which he replied “I did not salute the | 


When the 3rd Alabama went to war | 


sion asked that Bibles and religious | 
tracts be exempted from his ban on | 


More Chmese in the American Civil War 


| SHORT ROUNDS 


_ Raw Courage at 
Lungtungpen on the 
Chattahoochie 

James P. Brownlow, the youngest son 
of the famed East Tennessee Unionist 
Parson William Brownlow, was quite a 
soldier. By the age of twenty-two he was 
one of the youngest colonels in the Fed- 
eral Army, commanding the Unionist Ist 
Tennessee Cavalry under William 
Tecumseh Sherman during the Atlanta 
Campaign. 

“Tall and well proportioned, with 
keen penetrating gray eyes .... He was 
| never heard to say ‘Go, boys, but always 
“Come on boys!?” in the admiring words 
| of one of his troopers. He had a penchant 

for inspiring troops, on one occasion ac- 
| tually challenging a Confederate com- 
mander to single combat. 

On June 9, 1863, elements of Sher- 
man’s army were attempting to cross the 
Chattahoochie River, near Roswell, 
Georgia. Brownlow was ordered to cre- 
ate a diversion by taking his regiment 
and essaying a crossing at a ford further 
downstream. Realizing that an attempt 


Infantry, had three men born in China. John Ashwoo 
(Ahsoo) joined the regiment at Cedar Creek, Vir- 
ginia, in February 1864. He was age 22, stood five 
feet-five inches tall, and had “black eyes, black hair, 
and dark complexion.” He had been a sailor. He 
signed his enlistment with an “X,” and came in as a 
substitute for Charles Moger. At muster out, he owed 
$1.12 for a lost canteen and haversack 

John Awoo (Ahoo) was twenty-four when he 
enlisted at Jamaica, New York, and put his "X” on 
the papers. This former sailor was five feet-six and 
a half inches tall, and was a substitute for Isaac 
Luyston. Awoo had black eyes, black hair, and dark 
complexion. At muster-out, he owed the sutler $4.00 

John Bobson (Bubsen) was twenty-eight, a 
former sailor, and also enlisted at Jamaica, New 
York. He was five feet-one inch tall, with black eyes, 
dark hair, and dark complexion. This substitute en- 
listed in March 1864, and at muster-out owed the 
sutler $5.00. 


‘What gives the wheat fields blades of steel?” 


—John Greenleaf Whittier 


to make a direct attack across the river 
was likely to fail, Brownlow decided to 
divide his force. 


Colonel James P. Brownlow 
National Archives 


Two companies under Captain 
Moses Wiley were to attack the ford di- 
rectly at a particular time, with the added 
provison that they were to do so stark 
naked, thus drawing enemy attention to 
themselves, in order to cover the cross- 
ing by Brownlow and a select detail a bit 


the Confederate pickets from behind. 
Brownlow’s detail consisted of himself 


them about four hundred yards up- 
stream, around a curve in the river. As 
they explored the river bank, they found 
a small boat, into which they piled their 
weapons and uniforms, causing one vet- 
eran to joke about “If this ain’t baring 
our breasts to the foe for a fact.” The men 
then slipped into the water, grabbed hold 
of the boat, and began swimming to- 
wards the Confederate bank. 
Meanwhile Wiley’s diversion went 
off badly, for when the troopers emerged 
from the cover of some woods they 
missed the ford, and charged into a deep 
part of the river. The attack broke up as 
horses and men plunged into the water. 
But if the attack was a failure, as a diver- 
sion it proved an enormous success, for 
the noise soon drew the attention of 
some men from the 5th Georgia Cavalry, 


Wiley’s men under fire as they sought the 
shelter of some rocks. 

By this time Brownlow and his men 
had reached the Confederate side of the 
river. Pausing only to snatch up their 


weapons and cartridge boxes, the party 


—less one man left to guard the boat— 
trudged naked through four hundred 
yards of woods, beset by mosquitoes, lac- 
erated by branches, and cut by stones all 


| they way, to a point behind the dozen or 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


so Confederate troops firing on Wiley’s 
men. Brownlow had his men crawl to 
within forty or fifty yards of the enemy. 
Then, at his command, they leaped up, 
loosed a volley, and charged. The Con- 
federates, suddenly beset by ten scream- 
ing, naked men, broke and fled immedi- 
ately. Brownlow’s men pursued. Though 
the shod Confederates had the benefit 
of wearing shoes, nevertheless, the boys- 


not-in-blue managed to capture three of | 


them, one of whom complained “T’ain’t 
fair to come at us that way.” 


Grant and the Sentry 
One day late in 1864 Grant was out 


| alone, walking along a dock at City Point, 


abs Thieeip Stree aoa ettey cage | Virginia, with the inevitable cigar in his 


_ mouth. A black sentry approached him 


| 


i | and attempted to gain his attention, but 
and ten excellent swimmers. He took | P 6 


the general was deep in thought and 
failed to notice the man. The soldier 
touched the general on the arm, saying 
“No smoking on the dock, sir.” 


Looking up, Grant said, “Are these | 


your orders?” 

In a firm but polite voice, showing 
not the least bit of intimidation about 
giving orders to the army’s only lieuten- 
ant general, the sentry replied, “Yes, sir.” 
Taking the cigar from his mouth, Grant 


threw it into the water, whereupon the 
sentry saluted and the general walked on. 


The Cowardly Private Harp 
In mid-1862, the 22nd New York 


| Militia, a newly raised unit from New 


York City doing a nintey-day tour of 
Federal service, was stationed at 


| Harper’s Ferry. The regiment was as- 


who had been posted to secure the river | 
| on the Winchester Road, well beyond 


line. The Confederates quickly took 


signed the task of maintaining a picket 


the outer defenses of Harper’s Ferry. A 
picket consisted of a squad of a dozen 
men, usually a sergeant, a corporal, and 


| ten privates. The squad on duty was re- 


| lieved once every five days. It was easy 
duty during the day. But at night, the 


squad deployed a series of outposts, each 
comprising two privates. Such duty was 
hard enough on the upper class city- 
boys who filled most of the enlisted 
ranks of the regiment, but one post was 
particularly trying for some, since it was 
located by an old graveyard. This pro- 


_ vided the regiment with some amuse- 


| ment, and a salutary lesson in the na- 
| ture of courage. 


It transpired that happy-go-lucky 


| Private John W. Harp, of Company K, 


| was quite superstitious. Indeed, he was 


terrified of ghosts. On his very first night 


| on duty, he was assigned to the grave- 


yard outpost. As the night wore on he 
became increasingly edgy, almost giving 
the alarm when he saw some fire flies, 
desisting only because he was restrained 
by his less-nervous comrade. When word 
got around that he was afraid of ghosts, 
it caused much merriment in the regi- 
ment, and the unfortunate Harp came 
in for a lot of ribbing. Inevitably, some 
of his buddies decided to have a little fun 
at his expense. 

Just as the pickets were preparing for 
their second night on duty, some of the 
men distracted Harp’s attention long 
enough for another soldier to lay hands 
on his rifle. Drawing the charge, the man 
reloaded the weapon with only half the 
normal powder and a simple paper wad. 
Soon after everyone reported to their 


| posts. As midnight approached, Harp’s 


ba | nervousness increased. 
looked at it, said “Very good orders,” and | 


Several of Harp’s comrades sneaked 


| close to his position so as to be in on the 
| “fun.” One of them turned his jacket in- 


side out, so that the dull white lining 


| showed, and tied a white handkerchief 


around his head, so that in the dim light | 


he appeared to be wearing Confederate 
gray. Around midnight, Harp’s picket 
mate pretended he had heard a noise, 
and crawled off into the darkness to see 
if there were any “Rebs” about. 
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A few minutes later the pseudo- 
Confederate, armed with a pistol loaded 
only with caps, crept towards Harp’s 
position through the undergrowth. He 
got to within about twenty feet when 
Harp suddenly gave the challenge. The 
man immediately jumped up and “fired” 
at Harp. 

Everyone expected Harp to run. But 
he didn’t. Harp may have been afraid of 
ghosts, but living men were another mat- 
ter. He promptly “fired” back. Then he 
began to reload. The false-Confederate 
promptly realized his danger and fled. He 
had not gone more than a few yards when 
he heard the rattle of Harp’s ramrod as 
he tossed it on the ground rather than 
take the time to return it to its slot under 
the barrel. With great presence of mind, 
just as Harp fired, the pseudo-Reb 
jumped off the trail into some bushes as 
the ball went whistling through the space 
he had just vacated. Harp began shout- 
ing, “I’ve killed him, boys — I’ve killed 
him!” By then the men who had been 
hiding round about were emerging, as 
Harp proudly pointed to a patch of 
brush, saying “He went head over heels 
down there when he was hit!” 

Fearing the worst, the men promptly 
began searching the area. But the false- 
Confederate had gotten away unscathed. 
Quickly putting his jacket to rights and 
doffing his handkerchief, the man re- 
emerged from the brush to join in the 
search for his own corpse. 

Needless to say, there was no more 
ribbing of Private Harp after this inci- 
dent.. Nor did anyone bother to fill him 
in on the details until the regimental his- 
tory was published, in the 1890s. 


Foreigners in the Armies 


Although there were lots of immi- 
grants in the America of 1860, they were 
mostly in the North, only about one per- 
cent of the population of the South be- 
ing foreign-born in 1860. Few people 
fleeing political oppression and slavery in 
the Old World were inclined to settle in 
the South. When the Civil War broke out, 
the loyalties of the foreign-born in the 
Confederacy, were with some important 
exceptions, largely pretty much the same 
as that of their native-born neighbors. 
Foreigners in both parts of the country 
flocked to the colors in commendable 
numbers, as did those immigrants arriv- 
ing during the war. 


In the early part of the war the for- 
eign-born were important in the forma- 
tion of the armies, particularly in the 
Union. Many of the recent immigrants 
possessed considerable military experi- 
ence from their native lands. More im- 
portantly, there were among them veter- 
ans of the “Red ’48” revolutions, the 
Crimea, and the Italian Wars of Indepen- 
dence. They brought their skills and ex- 
perience to the new war, serving as an 
example to the green men around them, 
for bad as well as good, since they often 
conveyed some of the less desirable as- 
pects of Old World military service, such 
as the severe social class distinction be- 
tween officers and men. 

Many of the foreign-born rose to 
high rank in the North. Among foreign- 
born volunteers for the Union Army at 
the start of the war—thereby excluding 
men like Irish-born Robert Patterson, 
who were pre-war veterans—twenty be- 
came generals, including Carl Schurz, 
Francis Barretto Spinola, Julius Stahel, 
Basil Turchin, and Albin Schoepf, from 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, Russia, and Po- 
land respectively. In the Confederacy far 
fewer foreign-born men became gener- 
als, of whom Irish-born Patrick R. 
Cleburne and the French adventurer 
Camille Armand Jules Marie de Polignac 
were the most distinguished: the latter 
was the last Confederate major general, 
dying in 1913. 

It is relatively easy to estimate the 
number of foreign-born Americans who 
enlisted in the Union armies, but much 
more difficult for the Confederacy. The 
foreign-born tended to form their own 
regiments in the Union Army, while they 
were generally dispersed in the Confed- 
eracy, in which, in addition, record keep- 
ing was not a strong point. Nevertheless, 
by one estimate the Confederate Army 
had at least two hundred and fifty com- 
panies which were composed largely of 
foreign-born personnel when first mus- 
tered into service, so there is some basis 
for calculation. As a result, the figures 
which follow may be fairly reliable for 
the Union, though less so for the Con- 
federacy. 

For the record, it’s worth noting that 
there were small contingents of many 
other nationalities in the war. There were, 
for example, five or six Romanians, a 
handful of Chinese, and at least one man 
from India in the Union Army. 
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Foreign-Born Troops in the Civil War 


IN THOUSANDS 
Union Confed. Notes 


British 60.0 10.0 
Canadian 53.5 10.0 B 
French 1.0 1.0 
German 200.0 10.0 Cc 
Hungarian — 0.8 w 


Nationality 


Irish "1442. ~ 20.0 - 

‘Italian 20 O05 
“Mexican 45 75 D | 
DUECH .» «Octane 
Norwegian 6.5 v 

Polish AQ” ane 

Spanish - OS...” E 
Swedish 3.0 = : 
Swiss 0.5 - 
TOTAL 478.7 92.8 


* Insufficient data 

A. Includes Welsh and Scottish, as well as En- 
glish. 

B. Estimates of Canadians in Confederate 
service range up to a rather improbable 
40,000. Curiously, official Canadian fig- 
ures put the number who served the 
Union at only about 40,000. 

C. Figures for Germans include Austrians, 
and some Hungarians, Poles, and others 
living under German-speaking rulers. 

D. These troops were largely Mexican-de- 
scended residents of Texas, New Mexico, 
and California, territories acquired in the 
1840s, and thus technically not foreign- 
born, though generally treated as such. 

E. Includes Cubans and Puerto Ricans, who 
were Spanish subjects. 


Although the figures for both sides 
are incomplete, it is nevertheless prob- 
ably correct to say that perhaps 500,000 
foreign-born were enlisted in the Union 
ranks, about twenty-five percent of the 
total individuals serving, while no more 
than 100,000 probably served the Con- 
federacy, perhaps ten percent of those 
enlisted. 


PROFILE: 


Civil War Generals who were 
Veterans of the War of 1812 


Ithough the War of 1812 had ended 

A over forty seven years before the 

Civil War began, a number of vet- 

erans of “The Second War for Indepen- 

dence” were still on active duty in the 

Regular Army, some of whom continued 
to serve in the new war. 

The most distinguished veteran of 
the War of 1812 (continued on page 92) 
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“DON’T YIELD 
AN INCH!” 


The Missouri State Guard 


=. ' UNDER THE BLAZING SUN OF AUGUST 10, 1861, the men of Totten’s Battery 
- (Company £, Second U.S. Artillery), gazed down the slopes of “Bloody Hill,” waiting for the lull which had § 9 
#49) developed in the battle of Wilson’s Creek to end. Their enemy, approaching through the tall prairie grass, 5 
= Was in a long line, two ranks deep. As they came closer, individual figures became distinct. Some of the es 
=))~=«senemy wore gray uniforms and some blue, while still others were clothed in homemade outfits so gaudy m4 


1) that they might have struck the artillerymen as laughable had the business at hand not been so grim. But 
most of the men marching up the hill were in civilian clothes. Many had pieces of red cloth tied or sewn to SS 
ae ie the their left sleeves or shoulders as a crude form of identification. Most regiments bore dark blue flags Ji) Sai 
= =~emblazoned in gold or yellow with the seal of the state of Missouri. While some units also displayed the a 
“ Stars and Bars of the nascent Confederate States of America, at least two carried the Stars and Stripes. When , 
they drew close enough, Captain James Totten ordered his guns to fire. The struggle between the forces of 
the United States and the Missouri State Guard was renewed with intense fury. 


The frontispiece of 
this article captures a 
dramatic moment during 
the Battle of Wilson’s 
Creek. Sterling Price, on 
the gray horse is giving 
orders for a renewed 
assault on the Union 
position on “Bloody Hill.” 
Turning to Colonel John 
Gratiot of the 3rd Arkansas 
State Infantry, Price re- 
marked, “That’s your 
position, Colonel; take it 
and hold it whatever you 
do. | will see that you are 
not too hard pressed. 
Don’t yield an inch!” 

—Artist Andy Thomas 


INTERMS OF FAME and popularity with 
his troops, Joseph Orville Shelby rivaled 


Sterling Price, winning renown as one ie 
of the best cavalry commanders of the | 


Civil War. Born in Lexington, Kentucky, 
in 1830, he moved to Waverly, Missouri, 
where he grew wealthy and rose to 
prominence. An active participant in the 


“Bleeding Kansas” struggle of the 1850s, — 


Shelby began his service in the State 
Guard as commander of the Lafayette 
County Mounted Rifle Company. He won 
early fame by using a fake cannon to 


capture a steamboat carrying supplies | 


for the Federal army. Shelby fought at 
Carthage, Wilson’s Creek, and Pea 
Ridge. When his term of service in the 
State Guard expired, he accepted a 
colonelcy in the Confederate army and 
raised a cavalry regiment. In October, 


e Missouri State Guard, vic 
torious at Wilson’s Creek, was 
the militia guaranteed to Mis- 
sourians under the Second 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Created by the Missouri 
legislature on May 11, 1861, the Guards- 
men swore allegiance to their state and 
were authorized to carry only the Mis- 
souri flag. Their commander, Major Gen- 
eral Sterling Price, initially pledged to de- 
fend the state against all incursions, 
whether from the North or the South. 
Governor Claiborne Fox Jackson hoped 
to use the State Guard as the nucleus of a 
Confederate army in Missouri, and most 
of the State Guard’s officers and many of 
its men favored secession. But as the pres- 
ence of both Union and Confederate flags 
with State Guard units at Wilson’s Creek 
indicates, by no means were all members 
of the State Guard proto-Confederates. 
Conditions in Missouri were confusing 
and often contradictory, producing a civil 
war within the Civil War, a war within a 
state during the War Between the States. 


1862, he assumed command of several regiments of mounted troops which earned 
the sobriquet “Iron Brigade” from their stalwart performance at Newtonia, Cane 
Hill, Prairie Grove, and Springfield. Shelby conducted a raid from Arkansas in 
October, 1863, which reached the Missouri River, and later led a division in Price’s 
great 1864 raid. After the war ended, Shelby and a band of followers went to 
Mexico rather than surrender. When his dream of founding a colony of former 
Confederates in the northern part of that country failed, Shelby returned to Mis- 
souri. He tried a number of business ventures but was successful only at farming. 
At the time of his death in 1897 he was the Federal Marshal for the western district 
of Missouri. 

Shelby was the most accomplished cavalryman to serve in the far west. He 
rode over four thousand miles on various raids, winning a place in the annals of 
the Trans-Mississippi theater comparable to that of “Jeb” Stuart in the East.* 


All photos in this article are courtesy of 
General Sweeny’s Civil War Museum, Republic, Missouri 
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n E. B. Long expressed it best: 
“Nothing was clear cut—it was simply 
Missouri.”! The Missouri State Guard was 
born amid controversy. It existed as a 
separate entity of significant size for only 
a brief time, as almost all of its members 
voluntarily transferred to the Confeder- 
ate Army during the fall of 1861, after the 
Confederate Congress voted to admit 
Missouri to the Southern nation. Thou- 
sands refused Confederate service, how- 
ever, either from a desire to end their mili- 
tary careers or because they had never 
considered themselves as fighting for any- 
thing but their home state. During the 
first months of the war the State Guard 
was a major strategic factor in the Trans- 
Mississippi theater. From its ranks came 
a number of soldiers who rose to prom!- 
nence, such as Sterling Price, Jo Shelby, 
and John S. Marmaduke, as well as men 
whose reputations were based on their 
capacity for violence and fury, such as 
William Clarke Quantrill and Cole 
Younger. Most of all, the Missouri State 
Guard reflected the tragic choices forced 
upon the citizens of a border state, swept 
up in a struggle most would have been 
glad to avoid. They served without pay 
and with minimal logistical support. 
Caught between fire and neglect, they sol- 
diered with courage and fortitude. Al- 
though the State Guard was never noted 
for accomplishments on the drill field, 
some its members who joined the Con- 
federate Army formed the Missouri Bri- 
gade, which historians Philip Thomas 
Tucker and Phil Gottschalk contend was 
the best-disciplined and hardest-fighting 
unit in the Civil War. 

An appreciation of the Missouri State 
Guard must begin with the complex 
events which brought it into being, for 
these affected both the Guard’s legal sta- 
tus and the motivations of the men who 
served in it. When Missourians went to 
the polls in 1860, no one could have fore- 
seen the unusual circumstances that cre- 
ated the Missouri State Guard and pro- 
duced a civil war within the state. 
Although Missouri was a slave state, the 
majority of its residents avoided extremes 
by endorsing Stephen A. Douglas for 
president. African Americans made up 
only eleven percent of the population, and 
very few whites owned slaves. Most Mis- 
sourians shared a Southern heritage, but 
during the 1850s German and Irish im- 
migrants flooded into St. Louis and other 
towns in the northeastern portion of the 


mae mgr aaa se 8 a 
state. tensions sparked a number 
of riots, which help drive most German 
Americans into the Republican Party, de- 
spite its nativist character nationally. The 
Irish community was split politically. 

When Abraham Lincoln won the 
1860 election and seven Southern states 
left the Union, Missourians were deeply 
divided over a proper course of action. No 
doubts existed in the mind of Governor 
Jackson. A fifty-four year old Kentucky 
native and prosperous businessman who 
had served in the state legislature from 
1836 to 1854, Jackson’s expedient en- 
dorsement of Douglas helped him to win 
the governorship in 1860. But after tak- 
ing office in Jefferson City the following 
spring, he worked to add Missouri to the 
Confederate States. There was much re- 
sistance to overcome. The state legislature 
was solidly pro-Union and a state conven- 
tion which met in St. Louis to consider 
secession rejected that option in March, 
1861. Most Missourians hoped the crisis 
might be resolved without their having to 
choose sides or take part. 

When Ft. Sumter fell, Jackson re- 
jected Lincoln’s call for militia forces to 
fight the South. “Your requisition,’ Jack- 
son wrote the President, “in my judge- 
ment, is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
revolutionary in its object, inhumane and 
diabolical, and cannot be complied with. 
Not one man will the State of Missouri 
furnish to carry on such an unholy cru- 
sade,”? The governor promptly began cor- 
responding with Jefferson Davis and 
turned a blind eye when on April 20 se- 
cessionists seized the arms at the Missouri 
Depot, a small Federal arsenal near Lib- 
erty. The governor had a bigger prize in 
mind: the St. Louis Arsenal, the largest 
Federal depository of weapons west of the 
Mississippi. Jackson’s hope of obtaining 
these arms was initially based on the er- 
roneous assumption that Brigadier Gen- 
eral William S. Harney, who commanded 
the U.S. Army’s Department of the West 
from headquarters in St. Louis, sympa- 
thized with the Southern cause. Jackson 
ordered elements of the Volunteer Mili- 
tia of Missouri to muster on May 6 fora 
brief period of training at St. Louis. This 
force, created by the state legislature in 
1859, was not the county-based militia ex- 
isting under the state constitution, but, as 
its title suggests, a collection of volunteer 
companies. Most states possessed such 
volunteer units, organizations which were 
often more social than military in char- 


BORN IN KENTUCKY IN 1807, Claiborne Fox 
Jackson moved to Missouri at a young age. He 
became a prosperous businessman, was 
elected to the state legislature in 1836, and won 
the governor's chair in 1860. An ardent seces- 
sionist, he hoped to take Missouri out of the 
union, and was keenly disappointed when a spe- 
cial convention meeting in St. Louis rejected that 
option in March, 1861. When the “Camp Jack- 
son Massacre” induced the legislature to cre- 
ate the Missouri State Guard, Jackson shrewdly 
appointed Sterling Price, a leading Unionist and 
hero of the Mexican War, as its top general. 
Jackson exercised direct command over the 
State Guard only briefly, gathering units at 
Boonville early in June and later that same 
month near Lamar. Although his subordinate, General James S. Rains, directed 
most of the operations once fighting began, Jackson commanded the State Guard 
during the battle of Carthage on July 5, 1861. Thus Jackson is the only United 
States governor to have led his fellow American citizens into battle against the 
United States Army. Although pleased by the ordinance of secession passed by 
the state legislature on October 28, 1861, and Missouri's admission to the Con- 
federacy on the 28th of the following month, he was bitterly disappointed by the 
Davis administration's neglect of the Trans-Mississippi theater. Jackson died of 
cancer in Little Rock, Arkansas, on December 6, 1862, and was succeeded in 
office by Lieutenant Governor Thomas C. Reynolds.* 


KNOWN AFFECTIONATELY TO HIS MEN as 
“Old Pap,” Sterling Price was a native of Vir- 
ginia. Born in 1809, he was educated at 
Hampden Sidney College, and moved with his 
family to Missouri in the 1830s. Eventually set- 
tling in Keytesville, he was active in the Demo- 
cratic party, particularly after winning fame in 
the Mexican War. During that conflict Price 
earned a brigadier’s star for service in northern 
Mexico, but as a commander he proved to be 
rash, indifferent to discipline, and neglectful of 
logistics. As biographer Albert Castel notes, 
these same traits characterized much of Price’s 
later Civil War service. Price held the gover- 
norship of Missouri from 1853 to 1857. Although 
initially opposed to secession, he believed that 
Northern “coercion” left Missouri no choice but 
to join her sister slave states in the Confederacy. His moderate stance combined 
with his personal charm and charisma to draw thousands of recruits to the State 
Guard, and his men were as passionately devoted to him as were those of any 
other commander of the war. He accomplished a great deal with the limited re- 
sources available to him, but was never able to regain control of the all-important 
railway and river network in central Missouri which had fallen into Union hands in 
June, 1861. After his victories at Wilson’s Creek and Lexington, and the debacle 
at Pea Ridge (Elkhorn Tavern), Price accepted a Confederate commission. As a 
major general he fought at luka and Corinth in 1862, but is best remembered for 
his 1864 Missouri raid, a 1,434 mile trek that stands as the longest cavalry raid in 
American history (see “Chaos Itself: The Battle of Mine Creek,” N&S Volume 1, 
#6). Although his military talent was limited, Price was fiercely loyal to the South- 
ern cause. Rather than surrender in 1865, he joined Confederate exiles in Mexico. 
He soon returned to Missouri, however, where he died in 1867.* 


in Gray (Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 1995); Richard C. Peterson, James E. McGhee, Kip 


* LEADERS OF THE MISSOURI STATE GUARD. Sources: Bruce S. Allardice, More Generals 
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Lindberg, and Keith I. Daleen, Sterling Price’s Lieutenants; A Guide to the Officers and Organi- 


zation of the Missouri State Guard 1861-1865 (Shawnee Mission, Kansas:1995). 
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“Bleeding Kansas” troubles which began 
in 1854, many of the volunteers had sig- 
nificant military experience. 

By designating St. Louis as the assem- 
bly point, Jackson placed the Volunteer 
Militia of Missouri in an ideal position 
to seize the arsenal. Yet the governor’s 
hopes were dashed before the militia even 
gathered. Harney was called east tempo- 
rarily, leaving Captain Nathaniel Lyon in 
charge of the arsenal. An ardent patriot 
and fanatical opponent to slavery and se- 
cession, Lyon shipped most of the 
arsenal’s weapons across the Mississippi 
River to Illinois for safety. He then forti- 
fied the arsenal and, with Lincoln’s per- 
mission, began enlisting regiments of 
Federal volunteers, thereby usurping 
rights which the Constitution reserved for 
Congress. By the first week in May he had 
approximately six thousand men under 
arms, the majority of them German 
Americans who were relative newcomers 
to the state. 

Brigadier General Daniel M. Frost 
commanded the Missouri volunteers who 
erected their tents at “Camp Jackson” in 
Lindell Grove, on the outskirts of St. 
Louis. Although the Stars and Stripes flew 
over the camp, many of the volunteer 
companies displayed Confederate flags 
openly. Moreover, thanks to Jackson’s ne- 
gotiations, two artillery pieces had been 
shipped up from Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
The total force numbered less than 800 
men, however, far too few to threaten the 
arsenal, even with artillery. The volunteers 
drilled without incident. Citizens visited 
the camp in droves, and the exercise soon 
took on the picnic atmosphere typical of 
such militia musters. 

The Missouri volunteers were sched- 
uled to break camp on May 11, but 
Nathaniel Lyon decided that men with 
such overt Confederate sympathies 
should be punished. According to some 
sources, he secretly scouted the camp 
while disguised as a woman—no small ac- 
complishment, as he hada fiery red beard. 
In any case, on May 10 he led his Federal 
volunteers and the small number of U.S. 
Army Regulars stationed at the arsenal on 
a surprise march and surrounded Camp 
Jackson. Outnumbered and unprepared, 
Frost was forced to surrender. After dis- 
arming Frost’s men, Lyon paraded them 
as prisoners through the streets of St. 
Louis. The march provoked a riot. Citi- 
zens sympathetic to the Confederate 


ined U LS5. u 
and then rocks and bottles at Lyon’s 
“Dutchmen.” When one or more persons 
in the crowd started shooting, Lyon’s men 
returned fire spontaneously. Before the 
captain could restore order, more than 
one hundred St. Louis citizens, including 
women and children, became casualties. 
The twenty-seven dead included five chil- 
dren, and the tragedy became known as 
the “Camp Jackson Massacre.” (One of the 
witnesses to these events was William T. 
Sherman, a former Army officer passing 
through the city after resigning a teach- 
ing position in Louisiana.) 

Lyon held Frost’s men at the arsenal 
over night, then paroled them. Although 
the Federal volunteers had initially acted 
in self-defense, and suffered more than a 
dozen casualties of their own, the incident 
evoked a storm of criticism. The seces- 
sionist cause received a tremendous boost. 
Many newspapers suggested that the mas- 
sacre was the forerunner of an abolition- 
ist tyranny by the Federal government. 
Ignoring the governor’s known secession- 
ist stance and the presence of Confeder- 
ate weapons at Camp Jackson, they con- 
trasted the technical legality of the militia 
muster with Lyon’s unconstitutional ac- 
tion in raising Federal volunteers. The fact 
that most of Lyon’s men were Germans 
from St. Louis, and that many of them 
were Catholics, gave the impression that 
Missouri’s traditional social and political 
structure was under attack from fanati- 
cal outsiders. Panic gripped St. Louis it- 
self. While thousands sympathetic to the 
Confederacy fled the city, others who fa- 
vored secession sought retribution against 
the local German American population. 
At least three people were killed in ethnic 
violence which spanned several days. 

Although the majority of Missouri’s 
state legislators were opposed to secession, 
they responded to the crisis by passing on 
May 11 a military bill which reorganized 
and revitalized the state’s moribund 
county-based militia under a new title, the 
Missouri State Guard. This, combined 
with legislation passed a few days later, 
gave the governor extraordinary power. 
Jackson was granted $30,000 to spend at 
his discretion for the state’s defense. He 
was also authorized to seize control of 
railways and telegraph lines within the 
state, establish foundries to manufacture 
arms, and dispatch commissioners to 
maintain friendly relations with Native 
American tribes to the west. 
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the new State Gua 
most part quite ordinary. The governor 
was its commander-in-chief. He was as- 
sisted by a personal staff and a Military 
Board, which was to draw up rules and 
regulations for the Guard and oversee its 
administration. In times of “insurrection, 
invasion, or war,’ the governor could ap- 
point a major general to command all 
forces in the field. The state was divided 
by counties into nine districts, and the 
troops therein were assigned to corre- 
spondingly numbered divisions. Thus 
“First Division, Missouri State Guard,” 
was a geographic, organizational term, 
and did not denote the number of sol- 
diers within the command. Each division 
was commanded by a brigadier general, 
initially appointed by the governor. These 
officers were charged with enrolling the 
local citizens and organizing them into 


Missouri State 
Guard Organization 


August 1, 1861 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
Governor Claiborne Fox Jackson 
FIELD FORCES, 

MISSOURI STATE GUARD 
Major General Sterling Price 


FIRST DIVISION 
Brigadier General M. Jeff Thompson 


SECOND DIVISION 
Brigadier General Thomas A. Harris 


THIRD DIVISION 
Brigadier General John Bullock Clark, Sr. 


FOURTH DIVISION 
Brigadier General William Yarnell Slack 


FIFTH DIVISION 
Brigadier General Alexander Early Steen 


SIXTH DIVISION 
Brigadier General Mosby M. Parsons 


SEVENTH DIVISION 
Brigadier General James Haggin McBride 


EIGHTH DIVISION 
Brigadier General James Spencer Rains 


NINTH DIVISION 
Brigadier General Meriwether L. Clark 


Source: Richard C. Peterson, James E. 
McGhee, Kip A. Lindberg, and Keith I. 
Daleen, Sterling Price’s Lieutenants; A 
Guide to the Officers and Organization of 
the Missouri State Guard 1861-1865 
(Shawnee Mission, Kansas: 1995). 
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twenty-four companies were organized, 
the soldiers therein were to elect a briga- 
dier general, who would replace the 
governor’s appointee and serve for good 
behavior. Each division was to maintain 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, raised at the 
company level and organized first into 
battalions and then into regiments. While 
the types of arms were to be separate on 
paper, the regulations allowed them to be 
combined for expediency under the most 
senior officer present. Thus while on ac- 
tual service a single battalion of the State 
Guard might contain not only foot sol- 
diers but also mounted men and attached 
artillery. It was a highly flexible, commu- 
nity-based structure, following the 
American militia tradition which dated 
to colonial times. 

All physically fit free white male resi- 
dents between the ages of eighteen and 
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MERIWETHER THOMPSON was nicknamed “Jeff” 
and invariably signed his name “M. Jeff Thompson.” 
He was born in Harper's Ferry, Virginia, in 1826, 
but moved to Missouri in 1847. He engaged in nu- 
merous business activities and was a vocal seces- 
sionist. Flamboyant and theatrical by nature, as 
brigadier general commanding the First Division of 
the State Guard he employed rhetoric as a weapon, 
using overtly bombastic proclamations to irritate his 
enemies and encourage secessionist sentiment. He 
conducted numerous raids in eastern Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and even western Tennessee, 
gaining a reputation as the “Swamp Fox’ of the wet- 
lands in Missouri's bootheel region. Captured in Au- 
gust, 1863, Thompson was exchanged a year later, and led Shelby’s famed “Iron 
Brigade” during Price’s 1864 Missouri raid. He later commanded a Confederate 
district in Arkansas. Thompson lived in Memphis and New Orleans following the 
war, but eventually moved back to Missouri. He died at St. Joseph in 1876. 


Sources: Bruce S. Allardice, More Generals in Gray (Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 1995); Rich- 
ard C. Peterson, James E. McGhee, Kip A. Lindberg, and Keith I. Daleen, Sterling Price’s 
Lieutenants; A Guide to the Officers and Organization of the Missouri State Guard 1861- 
1865 (Shawnee Mission, Kansas:1995). 
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during which time they could be called 
up for both annual training and emer- 
gency service. If field service exceeded six 
months, the commander-in-chief was to 
apportion troops so all nine divisions 
contributed. Volunteers were desired, but 


cIVIS] on comma ; 

institute a draft. Persons drafted could es- 
cape service by paying a commutation of 
$150. Interestingly, volunteers under the 
age of twenty-one required written per- 
mission from a parent or guardian to en- 
list, but could be drafted without their 
consent. 


A CARTE DE VISITE of Dr. Caleb Win- 
frey, M.D. made just after the Battle of 
Westport, Missouri, while a prisoner of war, 
during General Price’s ill-fated 1864 Mis- 
souri Expedition. This battle has been called 
the “Gettysburg of the west.” 

At the outbreak of the war he practiced 
medicine in Lone Jack, Missouri, near West- 
port and Kansas City. He enlisted in the Lone 
Jack Volunteers and joined General Price's 
Army at Cow Skin Prairie in southwest Mis- 
souri. He saw action at Wilson’s Creek and 
Lexington as one of Price’s surgeons. 

He entered the Confederate Service 
first as a private in the 2nd Missouri Cav- 
alry but was later appointed surgeon of the 
regiment. Later he became the chief sur- 
geon in General Jo Shelby’s Brigade. He 
took part in many battles and was made a 
prisoner of war on several occasions when 
he stayed behind after a battle with the 
wounded. His final battle was with Shelby 
at Westport, Missouri, where he was again 
made a prisoner. 


A CARTE DE VISITE of Rueben Kay 
in summer uniform, Volunteer Militia of 
Missouri. 

Kay was an honor graduate of Ken- 
tucky Military Institute in 1858. He moved to 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to work with his father. 
He joined the Jackson Guards as a captain. 
They drilled regularly and paraded on pub- 
lic holidays. At the outbreak of the war the 
militia units in town were disbanded to avoid 
bloodshed among the divided populace. 

He mustered into the State Guard at 
Lexington, Missouri, as adjutant and cap- 
tain of the 2nd Regiment of Infantry, 4th Di- 
vision, Missouri State Guard. He was at the 
Battle of Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 1861. 
Returning to St. Joseph in November to see 
his ailing mother, he was arrested and 
placed in prison. He escaped and made his 
way to southeast Missouri to join his friend 
M. Jeff Thompson. Kay became his adjutant. 

In December Kay was made captain 
in the Confederate service. Thompson was 


made Brigadier General of the 1st District of Missouri. They harassed the Fed- 
eral troops from the swamps in southeast Missouri. In May 1862, Kay and Th- 
ompson were captured and sent to Johnson's Island Prison. They were exchanged 
in February of 1863. Kay was promoted to major and in October, 1864, they 
accompanied Price on his ill-fated 1864 raid. 
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instructions regarding the oath. “Causing 
each and every individual to hold up his 
naked right hand, he shall administer the 
following oath: ‘You, each and every one 
of you, do solemnly swear, or affirm, (as 
the case may be,) that you will bear true 
allegiance to the State of Missouri, and 
that you will serve her honestly and faith- 
fully, against all her enemies or opposers, 
whatsoever; that you will support the 
Constitution of the State of Missouri, and 
observe and obey the orders of the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and the orders of the 
officers appointed over you, whilst on 
duty, according to the rules and articles 
for the government of the Missouri State 
Guard; so help you God?” 

As field commander of the State 
Guard, with the rank of major general, 
Governor Jackson chose Sterling Price. A 
fifty-two year old native of Virginia, Price 
had attended Hampden-Sidney College 
and studied law. After moving to 
Keytesville, Missouri, he prospered finan- 
cially and over the following years was 
elected to represent his adopted state both 
in Jefferson City and Washington, D.C. 
During the Mexican War he served as a 
brigadier general of volunteers and won 
several small engagements in New Mexico 
and northern Mexico. Governor of Mis- 
souri from 1853 to 1857, he was a slave- 
holder but also a conditional Unionist. He 
chaired the St. Louis convention and en- 
dorsed its rejection of secession. Like 
many, however, be believed that an at- 
tempt by the Federal government to re- 
store the Union by force would leave Mis- 
sourians no choice but to support the 
Confederacy. 

Price was soon caught up in a mael- 
strom. On May 20 he met with General 
Harney, who had returned to St. Louis. 
The two men worked out an uneasy truce. 
Harney was to maintair. order in St. Louis 
and its environs, Price elsewhere, with nei- 
ther side to take hostile action. Price prom- 
ised to repel any armed force entering the 
state, regardless of its origin, a provision 
that in theory would preserve Missouri’s 
neutrality. In reality, both sides prepared 
for war. The pace accelerated after May 30, 
when Harney was relieved of command, 
leaving Lyon, recently promoted to briga- 
dier general, to direct Federal affairs. By 
June Lyon had more than ten thousand 
men under arms. In a bid to buy time, 
Jackson and Price met with Lyon in St. 
Louis on June 11 (continued on page 20) 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
OF THE MISSOURI STATE GUARD 


THE LEGISLATION WHICH CREATED 
the Missouri State Guard called for a board 
of advisors to devise a uniform for its sol- 
diers. Officers and men were to wear but- 
tons bearing the state seal, but otherwise 
the Military Board was free to select any 
style it pleased. Volunteers transferring to 
the State Guard from pre-existing volun- 
teer militia companies were allowed to re- 


tain their current uniforms, but they were 
required to replace them with the pre- 
scribed State Guard pattern once their 
clothing wore out. Thanks to the pace of 
events, however, the Board never devised 
a uniform for the State Guard, and the ma- 
jority of the men filling its ranks served in 
civilian clothing. This included Sterling 
Price, who fought the battle of Wilson’s 


A RARE LEACH AND RIGDON SWORD with extra branch on guard belonging to Lt. James 
T. Carbry of Co. G, 3rd Missouri Infantry. He was from St. Joseph, Missouri, and enlisted in St. 
Clair County, Missouri. He took part in the battles of Lexington, Pea Ridge, Port Gibson, Vicks- 
burg, and the Georgia campaign in 1864. At the Battle of Franklin he was wounded and cap- 
tured. He was sent to the Johnson Island Prison from December 5, 1864 to June 16, 1865. 


A CARD MOUNTED TINTYPE of Colonel 
Jeremiah Vardeman “Vard” Cockrell wearing 


a frock coat with wooden buttons. 


Vard Cockrell was from Johnson 


County, Missouri. He was born in 
Warrensburg, Missouri, on May 7, 
1832. His famous brother was Gen- 
eral Francis Marion Cockrell, a Mis- 
souri officer who campaigned east 
of the Mississippi with Missouri 
State Volunteers in the Confederate 
service. 

Vard Cockrell entered the ser- 
vice as a Lieutenant, June 6, 1861, 
in Co. A, Captain Clay King’s Com- 
pany of Independent Home Guards, 


Colonel McCowan’s Regiment. He was 

in the battles of Carthage, Oak Hills 

(Wilson's Creek), and Lexington, where 

he had a horse shot from under him. In No- 

vember of 1861, he entered the Confederate 

service as captain of Company A, of the 6th Mis- 

souri Infantry. He spent the winter of 1861-1862 in Springfield, Missouri. 

In the winter of 1862 he returned to Missouri from Mississippi to raise a 
regiment, of which he was commissioned colonel. In one of his recruiting trips he 
joined forces with John T. Hughes and others to take part in the Battle of Lone 
Jack, Missouri, in August of 1862. 

In the fall of 1864 he accompanied General Price on his last raid into Mis- 
souri. He took his wife and children on the retreat from Johnson County, after his 
home was burned by Federal soldiers, and settled in Texas. 


Creek wearing a long white linen duster 
and a palin felt hat. At one point officers 
were ordered to attach a piece of red 
cloth to their left sleeves or shoulders 
for identification. In some units enlisted 
men did so as well. It is not clear how 
long this practice continued, and many 
doubtless ignored it entirely. 

Since opportunities for resupply 
were scarce and clothing wore out 
quickly on campaign, most of the 
Guardsmen were bedraggled and 
threadbare by the fall of 1861. The pre- 
war militia uniforms worn by some 
Guardsmen suffered as well, but they 
at least lent a badly needed military ap- 
pearance to what otherwise would have 
appeared to be a crowd of armed vaga- 
bonds. Each company of the dozens of 
units in the Volunteer Militia of Missouri 
(the precursor to the State Guard) had 
selected its own style, color, and cut of 
uniform. The Washington Blues of St. 
Louis, for example, wore blue frock 
coats and white cross belts, giving them 
an appearance similar to that of United 
States Army Regulars. The National 
Guards, an engineering company, wore 
fancy Zouave-style outfits. The titles 
used by some units, such as the St. 
Louis Grays or the Jackson Grays, re- 
veal a color choice, but in most cases 
information about uniforms simply does 
not exist. 


COLONEL VARD COCKRELL’ COLT 
Pocket Pistol and holster. The ivory grips 
have engraved on the butt of each “Vard 
Cockrell” and “1862.” This was probably 
given to him for his action at Lone Jack. The 
minié ball pictured was removed from 
Cockrell’s back in Texas twenty years after 
he was shot in a skirmish in Jasper County, 
Missouri, during his third recruiting trip 
into Missouri. 
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AN ALBUMIN PRINT* of Emmett McDonald, 
wearing a volunteer uniform, probably for the St. 
Louis Grays Artillery Battery. Note his short 
Zouave style shell jacket of grey trimmed in black 
that hooks together at the collar and is without 
buttons. 

A St. Louis, Missouri, attorney, he was cap- 
tured at Camp Jackson. He felt the capture of 
the Volunteer Militia at the camp was illegal. He 
was the only one to refuse to take the oath, and 
was placed in a prison. A Federal judge who 
ruled the seizure was illegal later acquitted him. 

McDonald was a captain in the St. Louis Bat- 
tery of the Missouri State Guard, which trans- 
ferred to Confederate service. In January 1862, 
he was listed as captain of the 3rd Battery, Mis- 
souri Light Artillery. He was later promoted to 

an colonel of Jo Shelby’s Cavalry. 

McDonald let his hair grow and swore not to have it cut until the Confederacy 
had established its independence. He fought with distinction at Oak Hill (Wilson’s 
Creek), Lexington, Elk Horn Tavern (Pea Ridge, Arkansas), Springfield, Mo., and 
the Battle of Hartville, Missouri, where he was killed, January 10, 1863. 


TINTYPE OF TWO Missouri militiamen 
made in Jefferson City, Missouri, in May 
of 1861. P.S. Alexander on the right was 
amember of the Moniteau County Rang- 
ers, organized March 23, 1861. On the 
left, S.W. Stone with the California [Mis- 
souri] Rangers. Both are wearing civil- 
ian clothing with what appears to be ci- 
villian accouterments, with a plains rifle 
on the right and a military musket, prob- 
ably a Mississippi rifle, on the left. 

On April 26,1861, a meeting was 
held at Tipton, Missouri, which declared 
in favor of secession. On April 27, 1861, 
they approved Governor Jackson's re- 
ply to President Lincoln’s proclamation. 
Such was the beginning of the Civil War 
in Missouri. 

They moved to Jefferson City, Missouri, in May of 1861 where orders were 
issued to have all companies mustered into the state service (Missouri State Guard). 
On June 17 many of these untrained Missouri State Guard troops would taste 
their first combat at Boonville, Missouri, where they would “run like turkey’s” at the 
attack of General Lyon and his men. On later battlefields many of these same men 
would rather die than retreat. 


JOHN J. ROBERTSON was born in Benton 
County, Missouri, on April 27 1846. He enlisted 
early in 1861 at the age of 15, in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, with Brigadier General M. M. Parson's 
division, of the Missouri State Guard. Note his 
civilian style frock coat, with a military cap and 
accoutrements and musket. 

Robertson reenlisted in the Confederate 
army at Musgrove, Cherokee Nation, in Janu- 
ary 1862. He served under General Sterling Price 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department of Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. He stated that each 
time they returned from an expedition they were 
reorganized but under the same commander. In 
his pension papers he stated that he was “honorably surrendered about the 10th of 
April, 1865, the cause being General Lee had surrendered and the war was over” 


*Albumin prints were paper prints for which the emulsion used to make 
the paper light sensitive was made out of the white of an egg. 
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The majority of the companies 
serving in the State Guard were raised 
from scratch, in towns and counties 
across the Missouri. The war came so 
quickly that only a few communities had 
an opportunity to make uniforms for 
their men. Those that did so were un- 
restrained by any conventions regard- 
ing style, and color choices had no po- 
litical significance. When two compa- 
nies assembled in Warsaw, Missouri, 
for service in the State Guard, the 
women of the town manufactured gray 
uniforms for one of them and blue ones 
for the other. The DeKalb County Rang- 
ers went off to war in gray hunting 
shirts, gray caps, and black trousers 
with yellow stripes down the seam. The 
Plattin Rangers wore gray pants, red 
shirts, and red caps, while the Polk 
County Rangers donned red trousers 
and gray jackets cut in Zouave style. 
The Lagrange Guards set themselves 
apart by wearing blue trim on gray 
shirts and white pants. Their caps were 
gray. Contemporary letters, diaries, and 
newspapers include references to a 
number of other units wearing uniforms 
without providing details. For example, 
Federal soldiers captured a stockpile 
of unissued uniforms from a unit of the 
State Guard at Forsyth on July 22, 
1861, but the color and style of this 
clothing remains a mystery. 

Although no standard uniform ex- 
isted for the State Guard, many soldiers 
were given clothing while camped at 
Cowskin Prairie in July, 1861. For ex- 
ample, the records of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Thomas Monroe, quartermaster of 
Parsons’s Division, indicate that he is- 
sued his men limited numbers of hats, 
boots, undershirts, drawers, stockings, 
suspenders, and pants. They also re- 
ceived shirts made of flannel, calico, 
and cotton, together with vests and flan- 
nel coats. These were probably civilian 
items. Monroe also issued bulk cloth, 
cotton trim, needles, and thread, along 
with clothing patterns so men could 
make their own garments. Any sense 
of uniformity in what they produced was 
compromised by the wide variety of ma- 
terial distributed. This included calico, 
jeans, hickory shirting, blue and brown 
drill cloth, striped cotton cloth, linen, and 
even satinet. 

It is likely that no more than thirty 
percent of the State Guard soldiers at 
the battles of Wilson’s Creek and Lex- 
ington worn items of clothing present- 
ing a military appearance. For many 
this was probably nothing more than a 
shirt with fancy trim. The majority of 


Missourians who fought for the South did 
not wear anything fitting our image of the 
common Civil War soldier until after they 
left the State Guard and joined the Con- 
federate army. 

The military effectiveness of the State 
Guard was severely compromised by 
acute deficiencies in both the quality and 
quantity of arms and ammunition. When 
the Guard was created, the state quarter- 
master had available for distribution just 
under one thousand outdated rifles and 
muskets, a miscellaneous collection of 
belts and cartridge boxes, two 6-pounder 
artillery pieces, and a modest amount of 
gunpowder. Prior to the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek, Price was able to borrow some six 
hundred muskets from Confederate 
sources, and hundreds of fell into the 
hands of the State Guard following its vic- 
tories at Wilson’s Creek and Lexington. 
Plans to manufacture weapons in Missouri 
never came to fruition. 

The secessionist companies which 
seized the arsenal near Liberty, Missouri, 
on April 20 brought the weapons and 
equipment they acquired with them when 
they joined the State Guard. Unfortunately, 
reports detailing the arsenal’s contents 
vary greatly. By a conservative estimate, 
however, the State Guard acquired four 
pieces of artillery, over four hundred rifles 
and muskets, at least twice that many pis- 
tols and sabres, over seven tons of gun 
powder, and more than sixty thousand 
rounds of small arms ammunition. All of 
the weapons were outdated relics from the 
Mexican War period or earlier. 

A few of the prewar militia companies 
which passed into the State Guard pos- 
sessed modern rifles. The vast majority of 
the companies formed specifically to join 
the Guard were forced to rely on weap- 
ons brought from home. These ranged 
from percussion rifles of the latest manu- 
facture to smoothbore flintlock carried by 
grandfathers in the Revolutionary War. 
Flintlock and percussion shotguns were 
even more common. Like most soldiers 
early in the war, Missouri State Guards- 
men tended to burden themselves with 
pistols and knives of every description. 

Achronic shortage of ammunition and 
a lack of proper arms and equipment se- 
verely hampered State Guard operations 
during the first eights months of its exist- 
ence. In other theaters of the war, the 
mutual unpreparedness of the Northern 
and Southern forces tended to cancel out. 
While the Northern forces in Missouri were 
not lavishly equipped, their resources far 
exceeded those available to the State 
Guard. Southern operations at the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek were hampered by fact 


that the army had an average of only 
twenty-five rounds per man, and by the 
presence of fully two thousand unarmed 
Guardsmen on the field. The Guard’s lack 
of resources contributed to Confederate 
general Ben McCulloch’s decision not to 
join Sterling Price for the subsequent Lex- 
ington campaign. After winning decisively 
at Lexington, Price was unable to arm and 
equip all of the volunteers who flocked to 
join him. From a peak strength of nearly 
twenty thousand men in September the 
Guard shrank to a mere seven thousand 
the following month. In no other theater 
of the war was the disparity of resources 
between the contestants as great, or of 
such lasting consequence. 


Sources: 

Richard C. Peterson, James E. McGhee, Kip 
A. Lindberg, and Keith I. Daleen, Sterling 
Price’s Lieutenants: A Guide to the Officers 
and Organization of the Missouri State 
Guard 1861-1865 (Shawnee Mission, Kan- 
sas: 1995). 

“Jackson Pursued,” Topeka Kansas State 
Record, June 29, 1861. 

“C.S.A. Missouri State Guard Quartermaster 
Accounts 1861,” Missouri State Archives, 
Jefferson City. 

Laws of the State of Missouri Passed at the 
Called Session of the Twenty-first General 
Assembly (Jefferson City: 1861). 
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JEANS WOOL SHELL JACKET with wood 
buttons belonging to Pvt. George J. Mook. 
Private Mook, enlisted in the 4th Mo., Cav- 
alry, at Bird’s Point, Arkansas, June 1, 1863. 
He took part in the 1864 Missouri Expedition. 
During the retreat after the Battle of Westport 
he was captured at Mound City, Kansas, on 
October 24, 1864. He was sent to the Gratiot 
Street Prison and then the Alton (Illinois) 
prison. He was eventually exchanged and al- 
Jowed to return to his home on June 9, 1865. 
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CARTRIDGE BOX with a linen sling that 
was carried by Cyrus D. Gant, age twenty- 
five. On the front flap he carved, “C. D. Gant, 
Co. E, 3 & 5 Mo. In.” He enlisted on January 
2, 1862 at Springfield, Missouri, in Co. E, 3rd 
Missouri Infantry. This regiment and the 5th 
were later combined after several battles 
thinned their ranks. Gant fought at Lexing- 
ton, Pea Ridge (Elk Horn Tavern), Farm- 
ington, Iuka, Corinth, Port Gibson, Big Black, 
and Vicksburg, where he was captured and 
paroled. He was in the Georgia Campaign of 
1864, and in the Battle of Franklin, where he 
was wounded by a shell fragment in his right 
arm and captured. 


WOODEN CANTEEN that belonged to S. 
B. Boatwright, a twenty-four-year-old private 
who enlisted in the 5th Missouri Infantry, 
CSA, on December 2, 1861, in St. Clair 
County, Missouri. Around the rim he carved, 
“3rd and 5th Mo. Inf” He fought at Wet 
Glaze, Pea Ridge, Iuka, and Port Gibson, 
where he was wounded. He went on to the 
Georgia campaign in 1864 and the Battle of 
Franklin, Tennessee. 
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THE AMBROTYPES (glass plates) 
picture three brothers. The pair are | 
Thomas Isaac Duvall and Lieuten- | 
ant William Russell Duvall (wear- 
ing the kepi). Both are wearing 
battleshirts. The lone brother, 
Henderson Duvall, has a revolver 
in hand, and another in his belt. 
The brothers moved with their par- 
ents from Culpeper County, Vir- 
ginia, and settled in the area known 
as “Little Dixie,” along the Missouri 
River in the late 1840s or early 
1850s. 

The brothers enrolled at the 
call of the governor for 50,000 men 
for six months. They enlisted in the 
Missouri State Guard, fighting at 
Carthage, Wilson’s Creek, and 


(continued from page 16) at the Planters’ 
House hotel in St. Louis. This ended in 
disaster, as Lyon was anxious to break the 
stalemate. He informed Jackson and Price 
that “rather than concede to the State of 
Missouri for one single instant the right 
to dictate to my Government in any mat- 
ter however unimportant, I would see... 
every man, woman, and child in the State 
dead and buried. ... This means war.”* 

Returning to Jefferson City, Jackson 
issued a proclamation on June 12 calling 
for fifty thousand volunteers to join the 
State Guard “for the protection of the 
lives, liberties, and property of the citizen 
of this State.” Omitting any mention of 
his own negotiations with the Confed- 
eracy, the governor dwelled on the uncon- 
stitutionality of Lyon’s actions, describ- 
ing the Federal volunteers as an armed 
band of lawless invaders. He concluded 
with stirring words that stopped just short 
of advocating secession: 


In issuing this proclamation I hold it 
to be my solemn duty to remind you 
that Missouri is still one of the 
United States; that the executive 
department of the State Govern- 
ment does not arrogate to itself the 
power to disturb that relationship; 
that that power has wisely been 
invested in a convention, which will, 
at the proper time, express your 
sovereign will; and that meantime it 
is your duty to obey all constitu- 
tional requirements of the Federal 
Government. 


Lexington. They then joined the Confederate army in December of 1861, figh 
sas. Russell Duvall died at Corinth planting the flag on top of the Union breastworks. Just as he shouted “Victory” he was killed. 
Henderson and Thomas Isaac died at Baker's Creek (Champion Hill), during the Vicksburg Campaign. 


But it is equally my duty to 
advise you that your first allegiance 
is due to your own State, and that 
you are under no obligations 
whatever to obey the unconstitu- 
tional edicts of the military despo- 
tism which has enthroned itself at 
Washington, or to submit to the 
infamous or degrading sway of its 
minions in this State. No brave and 
true-hearted Missourian will obey 
the one or submit to the other. Rise 
then and drive out ignominiously 
the invaders, who have dared to 
desecrate the soil which your labors 
have made fruitful, and which is 
consecrated by your homes. 


The task of transforming the State 
Guard from a paper organization to an 
effective field force fell to Sterling Price. 
The difficulties he faced were enormous, 
but Jackson helped by making judicious 
choices when he appointed division com- 
manders. Whenever possible, he selected 
individuals who combined military ex- 
perience with enough local social and po- 
litical prominence to attract volunteers. 
Failing this, he was guided by political 
considerations, just as Lincoln and Davis 
were In appointing generals. For the First 
Division, which embraced southeastern 
Missouri, Jackson selected Nathaniel W. 
Watkins, a sixty-five year old veteran of 
the War of 1812. Watkins never intended 
to take the field. After two months of or- 
ganizational work he urged the troops he 
had raised to elect a younger man. They 
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ting at Belmont, Missouri, and Pea Ridge, Arkan- 


did so on July 25, selecting Meriwether 
“Jeff” Thompson, a local businessman 
and passionate secessionist who devel- 
oped surprising military talent. The Sec- 
ond through Fifth Divisions ran from 
east to west, north of the Missouri River. 
The Second Division had three com- 
manders between May and December. 
The first two were veterans of the War of 
1812. The third, Martin W. Green, was a 
sawmill owner with no military experi- 
ence who performed surprisingly well. 
He was later commissioned a brigadier 
general in the Confederate Army, and 
died at Vicksburg. Former U.S. Congress- 
man John Bullock Clark, Sr., command- 
ing the Third Division, had campaigned 
in the Black Hawk War. William Yarnell 
Slack, who had served with Price in 
Mexico, led the Fourth Division. Gover- 
nor Jackson offered command of Fifth 
Division to Alexander William Doni- 
phan, who had achieved fame in the 
Mexican War as leader of a mounted ex- 
pedition, but Doniphan declined. Com- 
mand went to Alexander Early Steen, 
another Mexican War veteran, who had 
resigned his commission as a first lieu- 
tenant in the Third U.S. Infantry on May 
10. Mosby Monroe Parsons, a close po- 
litical ally of Jackson and former mem- 
ber of the state legislature, was commis- 
sioned to lead the Sixth Division, in the 
center of the state. Parsons had earned 
distinction under Doniphan in the Mexi- 
can War. By contrast, James Haggin 
McBirde, whose Seventh Division bor- 


A HAND PAINTED albumin of 
Joseph S. Dean, in his Missouri 
State Guard uniform of gray, 
trimmed in black. Note the silk 
oilcloth officer's cap that was is- 
sued to some of the Guard. 

He was related by marriage 
to Emmett McDonald. 

He was 2nd lieutentant of 
Co. H, of the “Southern Guard,” 
2nd Regiment, 1st Brigade, vol- 
unteer Militia of Missouri, and 
under the command of Colonel 
John S. Bowen at Camp Jack- 
son. After his capture he took the 
oath of allegiance to the United 
States, and was released. How- 
ever, he then followed Colonel 
Bowen to Memphis, Tennessee, 
where he enlisted in Co. C, 1st 
Missouri Infantry, in July 1861, 
as a lieutenant. 

At New Madrid in November 


of 1861, he was promoted by 
election to 1st lieutenant. In 


January, 1862, he was appointed aide-de-camp to General Bowen's Brigade. In 
April of 1862 at the Battle Pittsburgh Landing (Shiloh), he was severely wounded 
and died a few days later at Memphis, Tennessee. 


dered Arkansas, had no military experi- 
ence whatsoever. He was a former mem- 
ber of the state legislature and a circuit 
court judge. The Eighth Division, which 
bordered Kansas, went to another politi- 
cian, state senator James Spencer Rains. 
Meriwether Lewis Clark, also a veteran 
of Doniphan’s expedition, commanded 
the Ninth Division, which included St. 
Louis and the most heavily Unionist por- 
tions of the state. 

Developments in Missouri moved 
with astonishing speed and they were of 
lasting significance. While events in the 
East focused primarily on the space be- 
tween Washington, D.C. and Richmond, 
during the first months of the war the 
Missouri State Guard and its Federal op- 
ponents campaigned over a vast area, 
marching hundreds of miles. The stakes 
were enormous. Missouri possessed some 
two hundred thousand white males ca- 
pable of military service, its agricultural 
resources were large, and geography made 
it crucial to both the North and South. 
The nation’s only transcontinental tele- 
graph line ran through the state, as did 
most of the significant land transporta- 
tion routes, such as the Oregon and Santa 
Fe trails. Even more important were the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers. Whoever 
controlled the portions running through 


Missouri would have dominance over a 
significant portion of the vast Mississippi 
River basin. 

Although the potential manpower 
available to Governor Jackson and Gen- 
eral Price was large, the skill and speed 
with which their enemy acted prevented 
them from utilizing as much of it as they 
might have. Moving by water, Nathaniel 
Lyon reached Jefferson City with two 
thousand men on June 15. The state leg- 
islature had fled, abandoning the capital 
to the Federal forces. The governor joined 
a small group of State Guardsmen 
camped at Boonville under the leadership 
of Colonel John S. Marmaduke, but Lyon 
attacked and drove them off on June 17. 
Although the engagement was barely 
large enough to be called a skirmish, the 
so-called battle of Boonville won Lyon 
fame throughout the North. 

Price had gone to Lexington, where 
some two thousand State Guardsmen 
gathered under generals Rains and Slack 
to repel a rumored invasion from Kan- 
sas. This rumor proved false, but after 
Price learned of the fight at Boonville he 
concluded that the Guard had no hope 
of regaining the state capital. He there- 
fore placed Rains in charge and ordered 
him to retreat below the Osage River and 
establish a rallying point at Lamar. Jack- 
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son, heading south as well with the fugi- 


tives from Boonville, made contact with 
Rains, and their two forces moved more 
or less in parallel columns thereafter. Price 
meanwhile rode swiftly toward the Arkan- 
sas border. Plagued with an illness that 
lasted several weeks, he decided that his 
first priority should be to contact Con- 
federate authorities in Arkansas and ask 
for assistance. 

Unseasonably heavy rainfall turned 
the Missouri back roads to mud and 
caused even small streams to swell until 
they became obstacles. Jackson and Rains 
found their march much impeded, and 
frequent halts were necessary. On the 
other hand, new recruits joined the col- 
umns almost daily. General Parsons 
brought in six hundred and fifty men 
from his Sixth Division. Three hundred 
fifty more came in under Lieutenant 
Colonel Walter S. O’Kane. These men had 
won a skirmish on June 19 against a Ger- 
man American home guard unit at Camp 
Cole. While they inflicted few casualties, 
they captured over three hundred and 
sixty badly needed muskets. Perhaps even 
more important was the addition of one 
man, Henry Guibor, who arrived alone 
except for his friend, William Barlow. 
Born in France but educated in the United 
States, Guibor was a veteran of the Mexi- 
can War who had served with artillery 
units in the Volunteer Militia of Missouri 
throughout the 1850s. He soon organized 
the First Light Artillery Battery of the 
Sixth Division, which was destined to 
have a particularly distinguished record. 
Usually called simply Guibor’s Battery, it 
contained Irishmen, Germans, Scots, En- 
glishmen, Italians, and one free African 
American. The cosmopolitan makeup of 
this unit, and the ethnic nature of others, 
such as Captain Joseph Kelly’s Irish com- 
pany from St. Louis, testify to the diver- 
sity of the Missouri State Guard.® 

Jackson and Rains came together just 
south of Lamar on July 3. Swollen by re- 
cruits, their combined columns num- 
bered about six thousand men, drawn 
from the divisions of generals Clark, 
Slack, Parsons, and Rains, but fully two 
thousand of these lacked arms. They had 
seven pieces of artillery, but all of these 
were badly outdated and ammunition was 
scarce. The governor and his generals 
barely had time to organize their forces 
before they found themselves in battle. 
The threat came from an unexpected di- 
rection. Jackson had been primarily con- 
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could effect a juncture. But on July 4, State 
Guard foragers discovered a body of Fed- 
eral volunteers in Carthage, about eigh- 
teen miles south of Lamar. In response to 


| 


Guardsmen to move down the road to- 
ward Carthage at first light on the follow- 
ing morning. 

As the State Guard marched south on 
July 5 the Federals marched north. They 


A RARE AMBROTYPE (glass plate) of 
Churchill Clark, the son of General 
Meriwether Lewis Clark, grandson of the 
famous explorer William Clark of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, and grand 
nephew of George Rogers Clark of 
Revolutionary War fame. One of several 
West Point cadets serving in the Missouri 
State Guard, Churchill would have fin- 
ished with the Class of 1863. He returned 
home to Missouri after only two years at 
the Academy and trained the inexperi- 
enced artillerymen of the Guard. Nick- 
named “Churchy,’ this 19 year-old com- 
manded the 2nd Missouri Light Artillery, 
known as Clark’s Battery or “the Boy Bat- 
tery,” at Lexington and Pea Ridge. At 
Lexington, he won a gold medal for 
shooting down a Federal flag, flying over 


the rc Broasauerke! with a single shot. In a letter to St. Louis, “Churchy” 
prophesied that he would, “Conquer or die, and die | will before they shall take 
me.” He was decapitated by Federal solid shot in the battle of Pea Ridge. Though 
his military career was short, General Sterling Price, Churchill's idol, mourned 
the loss of the young artillerist as if he were his own son. He is pictured here in 


his West Point uniform. 


A QUARTER PLATE daguer- 
reotype of William Elisha 
Arnold in his Virginia Military 
Institute uniform just after his 
graduation on July 4, 1853 
and marriage to Susan Meri- 
wether Taliaferro. His military 
professor was Thomas Jack- 
son, who signed his diploma. 

In 1857 he came to Mis- 
souri and accepted a position 
as an instructor at the military 
school in Lexington Missouri. 
At the outbreak of the war he 
was offered a brigadier gen- 
eralship in the Union Army, but 
preferred to accept a position 
as adjutant general and orga- 
nizer in the Missouri State 
Guard. He drilled the officers 
of General Price’s troops on 
Cowskin prairie, just after the 
Battle of Carthage. 


At the Battle of Wilson’s Creek Arnold took an active part and was also in the 
Battle of Lexington, Missouri. III health forced him to resign early in the war. A 


brilliant military career was cut short. 


Upon retiring from the military he took up medicine and practiced for more 
than 40 years, the majority in Texas. Upon his retirement he moved to Springfield, 
Missouri. He died on August 18,1902, and is buried in the Confederate Cemetery, 


Springfield, Missouri. 
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Creek, sparking a fae which lasted most 


of the day. After participating in the ini- 
tial troop dispositions Jackson apparently 
gave tactical command to Rains, on the 
grounds that his division was the largest 
present. The Federals were commanded 
by Colonel Franz Sigel, a former officer 
in the German army forced to flee to 
America after backing the failed revolu- 
tion of 1848. Sigel had been detached for 
a reconnaissance mission from a larger 
Federal force under the command of 
Brigadier General Thomas W. Sweeny, 
which had moved from St. Louis to 
Springfield by way of Rolla during the 
previous weeks. Sigel had eight pieces of 
artillery and a good supply of ammuni- 
tion, but only eleven hundred infantry. 
Constantly outflanked, he made a stal- 
wart, fighting retreat which culminated 
in the streets of Carthage just as darkness 
closed in.’ 

The victory at Carthage provided a 
badly needed psychological boost for the 
Missouri State Guard. Casualties were 
light, fewer than ninety men on each side. 
Had events taken a slightly different turn, 
Sigel might have been completely de- 
stroyed. He narrowly missed being 
trapped between Jackson and another 
body of men moving up from the south. 
This new force resulted from an alliance 
between the Missouri State Guard and the 
Confederacy. 

After reaching the Arkansas border, 
Price contacted Brigadier General Ben 
McCulloch. A Mexican War hero and 
former Texas Ranger, McCulloch had 
been gathering forces in the vicinity of Ft. 
Smith to defend Confederate interests in 
the Indian Territory. He and Price took 
an instant dislike to each other for rea- 
sons which have never been clear. Never- 
theless, McCulloch sought and received 
permission from Richmond to enter Mis- 
souri and assist the State Guard if north- 
western Arkansas was endangered by the 
Federal advance. Price meanwhile estab- 
lished a camp at Cassville, and soon had 
more than one thousand recruits. 
McCulloch crossed the state line with a 
small force on July 4. When rumors of 
Sigel’s movements reached him, he rushed 
a column of cavalry forward the follow- 
ing day to assist Jackson. Some of the best- 
equipped mounted troops of the State 
Guard accompanied the Confederates. 
They captured a small Federal garrison at 
Neosho, but by the time they made con- 
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tact with Jackson late on the 5th the fight- 
ing at Carthage was over. McCulloch re- 
tired to Arkansas, and the combined 
forces of Jackson and Price set up a train- 
ing camp on Cowskin Prairie, in the ex- 
treme southwestern corner of the state. 
Recruits arrived daily over the next few 
weeks. These included a small number of 
Cherokee, who later enlisted in the Con- 
federate regiment organized by Stand 
Watie. Some postwar reminiscences place 
Cole Younger and William Quantrill on 
the scene as well. 

While the State Guard drilled under 
the hot sun, the Federals concentrated at 
Springfield. Sigel returned there after 
Carthage. Lyon arrived on July 13 with 
more than four thousand men, bringing 
his troop total to nearly six thousand. The 
Union commander had been reinforced 
by a column from Ft. Leavenworth dur- 
ing his march south. He had hoped to 
overtake Jackson and Rains, but bad 
weather and logistical problems ham- 
pered his movements. Once in Spring- 
field, however, Lyon used the force he 
styled the Army of the West in an aggres- 
sive manner, sending a detachment to 
break up a State Guard outpost at Forsyth 
on July 22. A week later he moved south 
with most of his men, following the Wire 
Road running from Springfield to 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

In response to Lyon’s concentration, 
McCulloch re-entered Missouri with a 
brigade of just over five thousand Con- 
federate troops and Arkansas state mili- 
tia, joining the Missouri State Guard at 
Crane Creek on August 2. It was an un- 
easy alliance. Price had over seven thou- 
sand men, but two thousand of these had 
no arms and ammunition was extremely 
scarce. He convinced McCulloch to ad- 
vance by agreeing to leave the unarmed 
men behind, and by offering the Texan 
command of the combined force, which 
was usually referred to as the Western 
Army. The Southerners moved slowly up 
the Wire Road, skirmishing with Lyon on 
several occasions. When the Federals re- 
tired to Springfield, McCulloch camped 
his men nine miles southwest of the town, 
where the Wire Road crossed Wilson 
Creek.’ Much to McCulloch’s disgust, 
Price had allowed the unarmed State 
Guardsmen to accompany the march. 

Southern prospects seemed favor- 
able, as the allied Confederate-Missouri 
State Guard forces outnumbered the 
Federals more than two-to-one. After 
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scouting the town, McCulloch planned to 
attack Springfield on the morning of Au- 
gust 10, but when rain began to fall on 
the evening of August 9 he cancelled the 
night approach march. Few soldiers in the 
Missouri State Guard had cartridge boxes, 
and with an average of only twenty-five 
rounds of ammunition per man McCul- 
loch could not risk their powder getting 
wet en route. 

Lyon had different problems. Unable 
to obtain reinforcements from St. Louis, 
and fearing he would be overtaken and 
overwhelmed should he withdraw, he de- 
cided to attack at dawn on August 10. It 


was a desperate move. Lyon’s initial plan 

was to surprise the Southerners, to strike 
them with such fury that they would be 
paralyzed and the Federal army might 
retreat safely to Rolla. At nearly the last 
moment, however, he accepted a sugges- 
tion by Sigel to divide the army and at- 
tack the enemy’s position from both front 
and rear, in order to defeat the Southern- 
ers decisively rather than merely stun 
them. The Federals achieved complete 
surprise, but it was not enough. Lyon's 
column struck the Missouri State Guard, 
but through desperate fighting Price re- 
gained the initiative and launched a se- 


COLONEL ALONZO SLAYBACK painted in oil by an unknown artist in the late 
1850s. There are no known photographs of him in uniform. 

He was born July 4, 1838, at Plum Grove, Marion County, Missouri. He at- 
tended the Masonic College at Lexington, Missouri in 1849, and graduated with 
highest honors in 1856. He became a teacher, and studied law in his spare time 
at St. Joseph, Missouri, and was later admitted to the bar. 

At the outbreak of the hostilities he served in Hunter's Regiment, with Gen- 
eral Steen, at the Battle of Drywood, September 1, 1861. He was also present at 
the Battle of Lexington, sometimes known as the “Battle of the Hemp Bales” (see 
“The Battle of Lexington,” North & South, Vol. 1, #3). At Pea Ridge, Arkansas, he 
was under the command of Colonel John T. Hughes, commanding the Confeder- 
ate Volunteer Cavalry, where Slayback was noted for his bravery. 

Brigadier General John S. Marmaduke, in his report of the Battle of Prairie 
Grove, mentions Slayback among those being particularly exposed in the dis- 


charge of their duties, par- 
ticipating in the gallant 
charges, and encouraging 
others to deeds of coolness 
and courage. 


He was the last com- 
mander of the 7th State 
Guard Division, before it 
was absorbed into the Con- 


federate service after the 
Battle of Pea Ridge. In Oc- 
tober of 1862, Slayback 
served on the staff of Briga- 
dier General Marmaduke. 


He was in numerous 
battles, and commanded 
“Slayback’s Regiment.” In 
1864, it was an element of 
Jo Shelby’s Cavalry Bri- 
gade during Price’s Raid 
into Missouri. 


After the war, he and 
his family settled in St. 
Louis where he was a suc- 
cessful lawyer. There were 
still feelings of animosity to- 
wards former Confederates 


in that city. On October 13, 1882, Slayback confronted the editor of Pulitzer’s St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, after seeing an insulting article in the paper. The editor, a 
former colonel in the Federal army, shot and killed Slayback. He stated that 
Slayback was pointing a pistol at him, and he fired in self-defense. An attorney 
friend who accompanied Slayback swore that Slayback was unarmed. The editor 
left St. Louis and was made an editor of Pulitzer’s New York paper. 
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ries of counterattacks, During one of 
these Lyon was killed. Sigel enjoyed tre- 
mendous success when he attacked the 
Western Army’s main cavalry camp, but 
a counterattack by McCulloch’s Confed- 
erates drove the Federals from the field 
in panic. By noon the entire Federal army 
was in retreat. They evacuated Springfield 
the following morning. 

Although the Southerners occupied 
the city on August 12, they were too ex- 
hausted to pursue, and the survivors of 
Lyon’s army reached Rolla safely. Ignor- 
ing the fact that the Federal retreat was 
pre-planned, McCulloch and Price 
claimed victory on August 10. The battle, 
which was called variously Oak Hills, 
Springfield, or Wilson’s Creek, was the 
second major combat of the Civil War, 
occurring just twenty days after the Vir- 
ginia battle of First Manassas or Bull Run. 
Losses were substantial. McCulloch’s 
Western Army suffered twelve percent ca- 
sualties, while the Federal Army of the 
West lost twenty-four percent, for a com- 
bined total of just over twenty-five hun- 
dred killed, wounded, and missing.° 

In the days following the battle rela- 
tions between Price and McCulloch broke 
down completely. Price wanted their joint 
forces to advance to Missouri River. He 
was confident that enough men would 
flock to the Guard to allow them to re- 
gain control of the state. McCulloch dis- 
agreed. Half of his Confederates were Ar- 
kansas state militia whose enlistments 
were about to expire. Since the Missouri 
State Guard had no logistical base, he 
feared that Price would be unable to sus- 
tain a lodgement on the river, and any 
force he gathered there would disinte- 
grate, with potentially disastrous conse- 
quences. There was also the fact that 
McCulloch’s assignment was to defend 
the Indian Territory, which the Confed- 
eracy claimed by treaties with Native 
Americans, not Missouri, which was still 
within the United States. The Texan there- 
fore withdrew to Arkansas. 

McCulloch's prediction proved accu- 
rate, for despite initial success, Price was 
unable to achieve his goal. Late in August 
the Missouri State Guard moved north 
along the Kansas border, brushing aside 
a small force of jayhawkers at Drywood 
Creek on September 2. Less then two 
weeks later they reached the Missouri 
River, besieging a Federal garrison at Lex- 
ington. Over two thousand recruits joined 
the State Guard during the siege, more 


A RARE TINTYPE of Colonel 
John Taylor Hughes in early 
Missouri State Guard “uniform.” 
Hughes was the soldier-chroni- 
cler of Alexander Doniphan’s 
march into Mexico during the 
Mexican War. 

In 1860 he was a Union 
man at the election of Lincoln 
and raised a regiment of troops 
from northwest Missouri. The 
events that occurred in St. Louis 
placed the Missouri govern- 
ment at odds with the Federal 
government. Hughes believed 
in the justice of the cause of the 
state and joined its fight at the 
peril of his family, fortune and 
friends. At Lexington he was 
made colonel of the 1st Regi- 
ment Missouri Infantry, 4th Di- 
vision of Price’s Army. He took 
part in the Battles of Carthage, 
Wilson’s Creek and Pea Ridge. 
After Pea Ridge the army en- 


tered the Confederate service where he fought at Corinth and luka. 

Hughes reentered Missouri as a brevet brigadier general on a recruiting ex- 
pedition to raise a brigade in the northwest corner of the state. On August 11, 
1862, he and his men, together with William Quantrill, the guerrilla leader, cap- 
tured the town of Independence. Hughes was killed in the battle. 


than making up for the losses at Wilson’s 
Creek. The fighting at Lexington was in- 
novative, as some of the Guardsmen used 
enormous hemp bales as moveable 
breastworks during the siege. When the 
thirty-five hundred-man Federal garrison 
surrendered on the 20th, Price gained a 
treasure trove of small arms, ammunition, 
and other supplies. 

As biographer Albert Castel notes, 
Lexington was Price’s greatest victory and 
perhaps the peak moment for those who 
dreamed of securing the entire state for 
the Confederacy. The Missouri River, 
where hemp was grown with plantation 
slave labor, was the area of greatest Con- 
federate sympathy. During the first week 
following Price’s success volunteers 
poured in, raising the Guard’s manpower 
to about twenty thousand. Yet the posi- 
tion of the Patriot Army of Missouri, as 
some called Price’s field force at this time, 
was precarious. A large number of the 
new recruits were unarmed, and ammu- 
nition was in critically short supply. The 
army required at least 100,000 lbs. of food 
and fodder daily for its men and horses. 
Even in the rich valley, foraging could not 
produce that quantity for a prolonged pe- 
riod. The prospects for establishing a lo- 
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gistical system within the state were slim, 
and the hope of obtaining logistical sup- 
port from other Southern states nonex- 
istent, as Missouri’s railways connected 
the state with Illinois alone. 

That did not mean, however, that it 
was easy for the Federal government to 
control Missouri. First of all, the entire 
State Guard was not concentrated under 
Price. Major General John C. Frémont, 
who had arrived to take command in Mis- 
souri on July 25, was continually dis- 
tracted by small-scale activities conducted 
across the state by individual companies 
of the Guard. On occasion there were ac- 
tions involving hundreds of men. For ex- 
ample, during the last four weeks of sum- 
mer fighting occurred successively at 
Lane’s Prairie, Harrisonville, Edina, Ham- 
burg, Kirksville, Brunswick, Hunnewell, 
Palmyra, Charleston, Bird’s Point, 
Jonesboro, Medoc, Bennight’s Mills, 
Shelbina, Papinsville, Monticello, Black- 
water River, St. Joseph, Liberty, Morris- 
town, Glasgow, Osceola, and Blue Mills 
Landing.!° 

Some of this activity resulted from 
the fertile brain of General M. Jeff Th- 
ompson, who launched so many raids 
from the bootheel region that he eventu- 


“Swamp Fox.’ Ina predictable mixture of 
metaphors, his under-supplied and often 
ragtag men were dubbed “swamp rats.” 
Thompson was a thorn in the side to 
Union Brigadier General Ulysses S. Grant, 
who from his base in Cairo, Illinois, was 
attempting to control much of southeast- 
ern Missouri. Thompson hoped to receive 
long-term support from Confederate 
General Leonidas Polk in Memphis."! A 
small number of Confederate troops 
crossed the Mississippi (they would en- 
gage Grant at Belmont on November 7), 
but Polk was understandably reluctant to 
devote a significant portion of his re- 
sources to defending Southern interests 
in a state that had yet to leave the union. 

Price’s capture of Lexington caused 
Frémont to abandon his focus on open- 
ing the Mississippi River. He moved 
against Price with an army of 38,000 men 
on September 26, forcing Price to aban- 
don the town and retreat south to the 
Osage River. This was a disaster for the 
State Guard. Fully thirteen thousand men 
deserted during the march. Frémont kept 
up the pressure, capturing Springfield on 
October 27. The State Guard found ref- 
uge nearby at Neosho. Members of the 
exiled state legislature gathered there as 
well. It took a few days for a quorum to 
assemble, but once it did they went into 
session and voted to take Missouri out of 
the union. 

The State Guard got a breathing spell 
when Frémont was relieved of command 
on November 2. He was replaced by Ma- 
jor General David Hunter, who pulled the 
Federal army back to Rolla, where the rail 
line could sustain it more easily. 
McCulloch re-entered Missouri, joining 
Price in an attempt to over-take the re- 
treating Federals. When this failed, the 
Texan withdrew to Arkansas. Ever aggres- 
sive, Price advanced to Osceola. Within 
days his strength rose to some ten thou- 
sand, as men who had been with the army 
at Lexington returned. Unfortunately, 
they were no better equipped than before. 
After exhausting forage in the area, the 
State Guard retired to Springfield late in 
December. 

Price now had a new task. On No- 
vember 28 the Confederate Congress had 
voted to admit Missouri, and the State 
Guard commander began transferring 
troops to the Confederate service. This 
marked an end to the most important 
phase of the Guard’s existence. For a pe- 


Sy xis ‘ee 

riod of over twenty-nine weeks these 
American citizens in Missouri had op- 
posed the power of the Federal govern- 
ment. To label the men of the Missouri 
State Guard Confederates, as almost all 
historians do, is to miss the fine shades of 
loyalty and entangled sentiments which 
characterized many people in the upper 
South. There is a strong parallel between 
the Missouri Statue Guard’s early service 
and the period between April 1775 and 
July 1776. Every American colonist who 
took up arms against the British crown 
during that time was not committed to 
the cause of independence. 

The confusion of loyalties which be- 
set Missourians makes it even more ironic 
that from May through November the 
State Guard was the primary strategic fac- 
tor in the Trans-Mississippi theater. This 
article has focused on the major opera- 
tions of the Guard. But because it was 
organized on a geographic basis, the 
Guard was literally everywhere. Federal 
commanders were driven to distraction 
by constant reports of State Guard com- 
panies being recruited or operating in 
counties across the state. With a peak, al- 
beit scattered, strength of between 25,000 
and 30,000 during 1861, the State Guard 
forced the Federal government to devote 
more than 60,000 troops to Missouri. Had 
those Union soldiers been available for 
service elsewhere, the first year of the war 
might have gone very differently for the 
North.!? 

By early February, 1862, Price had 
organized a Confederate brigade of trans- 
ferred Guardsmen numbering some two 
thousand. He initially commanded these 
men on the basis of his state militia com- 
mission, as he did not become a major 
general in the Confederate service until 
March. The Missouri Brigade had a long, 
distinguished, and tragic existence. When 
Federal forces under Brigadier General 
Samuel R. Curtis took to the field, Price 
retreated to northwestern Arkansas, 
where he was reunited with McCulloch. 
Together they participated in the disas- 
trous battle of Pea Ridge (Elkhorn Tav- 
ern) under the overall command of Ma- 
jor General Earl Van Dorn in March, 1862. 
Transferred east of the Mississippi, the 
Missourians fought at Iuka and Corinth 
under Price’s command. Although Price 
recrossed the river in February, 1863, to 
accept a new assignment, the brigade re- 
mained in the east, fighting at Grand Gulf, 
Port Gibson, Champion Hill, and Big 
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Black River, only to become prisoners at 
the surrender of Vicksburg in July, 1863.'% 

Losses were extremely high through- 
out this period, and opportunities for 
obtaining replacements slim. Just over six 
thousand Missourians served east of the 
river in 1862, and only some one thou- 
sand were transferred back to the state 
prior to the spring of 1863. Although 
Missouri units were stationed in many 
areas, the majority were consolidated into 
the brigades which fought valiantly and 
suffered heavily in the defense of Vicks- 
burg. A total of 1,885 Missourians were 
paroled at Vicksburg. The rest were gone. 
They were either casualties of battle and 
disease or returned to Missouri when 
their enlistments expired. Although many 
Vicksburg parolees refused further service 
after they were exchanged, 1,329 Missou- 
rians returned to duty. As members of the 
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played a major role in the gallant, doomed 
charge at Franklin, where they lost sixty 
percent of their strength. The Brigade’s 
last action came on April 9, when it par- 
ticipated in the defense of Fort Blakely, 
on the eastern shore of Mobile Bay. When 
the fort surrendered, fewer than five hun- 
dred Missourians were left alive.'4 

Thousands of Missourians who had 
been members of the State Guard took 
part as Confederate soldiers in the vari- 
ous campaigns in Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana between 1862 and 1865. Price 
commanded Missouri Confederates in 
the unsuccessful campaign to defend 
Little Rock in the summer of 1863. In Sep- 
tember and October of the following year 
he led a raid across Missouri designed to 
disrupt Federal operations and gain re- 
cruits. Only partially successful, it was the 
longest cavalry raid in American military 
history. Former State Guardsmen were 
also caught up in the vicious guerrilla 
fighting which plagued the Trans-Missis- 
sippi theater. 

The Missouri State Guard contrib- 
uted significantly to the leadership of the 
Confederate cause. Generals Daniel Frost, 
Martin Green, Mosby Parsons, Sterling 
Price, and William Slack received com- 
missions of equal rank in the Confeder- 
ate army. Other Guardsmen who eventu- 
ally wore generals stars were John B. Clark, 
Jr., Francis Cockrell, Basil Duke, Henry 
Little, John $. Marmaduke, James Major, 
and Jo Shelby. Although Jeff Thompson 
never held a commission except through 
the Missouri State Guard, he led several 
raids, and early in 1865 was named com- 
mander of the Confederate district em- 
bracing northern Arkansas and southern 
Missouri. 

Price never resigned his major gen- 
eralship in the State Guard, which con- 
tinued to exist at least on paper until the 
end of the war. When Governor Jackson 
died in December, 1862, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Thomas C. Reynolds became the 
Guard’s commander-in-chief. A forty year 
old native of South Carolina, he was a 
well-educated, distinguished lawyer and 
ardent secessionist. Although he was in- 
fluential in having Price named field com- 
mander of the Guard in 1861, the two 
men became enemies after Reynolds be- 
came governor. The last major indepen- 
dent operations conducted by the Guard 
occurred in August, 1862. On the instruc- 


campaign and 


mmander of the 
Trans-Mississippi department, Captain Jo 
Shelby and colonels Vardham Cockrell, 
John Coffee, John Hughes, Sidney 
Jackman, John Poindexter, and Joseph 
Porter penetrated deep into Union strong- 
holds across the state, raiding and recruit- 
ing simultaneously. Battles were fought at 
Kirksville, Independence, and Lone Jack. 
Missourians knew the true meaning 
of civil war. It is interesting to note that 
when the conflict erupted even those of 
the most pronounced Confederate sym- 
pathies chose, in almost every case, to re- 
main in Missouri and serve in the Guard 
rather than leave the state and enlist else- 
where in Confederate service. Unfortu- 
nately, no large-scale, in-depth examina- 
tion of the motivations of these soldiers 
exists. Nor have scholars studied the ques- 
tion of whether a significant number of 
State Guardsmen subsequently aban- 
doned the state cause once the ordinance 
of secession was passed. Some may even 
have served in Union organizations, such 
as the Enrolled Missouri Militia, a county- 
based emergency defense force organized 
later in the war to combat Confederate 
guerrilla operations. At a time when stores 
are awash in books concerning almost ev- 
ery imaginable aspect of the Civil War in 
the Eastern theater, scholarship on the 
Missouri State Guard—which marched as 
far and fought as hard as any other body 
of men—remains in its infancy. 


WILLIAM GARRETT PISTON, a native 
of Johnson City, Tennessee, received his 
Ph.D. from the University of South Caro- 
lina. Author of Lee’s Tarnished Lieutenant: 
James Longstreet and His Place in South- 
ern History (1987), he teaches courses in 
the Civil War and American Military his- 
tory at Southwest Missouri State Univer- 
sity. He is currently working on a study of 
the Battle of Wilson’s Creek (coauthored 
with Richard W. Hatcher), and a photo- 
graphic history of the Civil War in Mis- 
souri (coauthored with Thomas P. 
Sweeney). 


THOMAS P. SWEENEY M.D., practiced 
medicine in Springfield, Missouri for 28 
years, and retired November, 1997. He is 
a member of the board of the National 
Museum of Civil War Medicine in 
Frederick, Maryland, and the Wilson’s 
Creek National Battlefield Foundation in 
Springfield. He and his wife Karen, own 
and operate General Sweeny’s Museum of 
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from the entrance to Wilson’s Creek Na- 
tional Battlefield Park, in Republic, Mo. 


PISTON AND SWEENEY are currently 
working on a photographic history of the 
Civil War in Missouri. They would ap- 
preciate hearing from anyone with rel- 
evant photos. Contact William G. Piston 
by email: williampiston@mail.smsu.edu, 
or Thomas Sweeney by U.S. mail: c/o 
General Sweeny’s, A Museum of Civil War 
History, 5228 South State Hwy 22, Re- 
public, MO 65738. The museum website 
is civilwarmuseum.net, and Sweeney’s 
email is TSWEENEY@ALLTEL.NET. 
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Battle Reenactments 
July 2", 3", & 4", 1999 (Bushey Farm) 


and 


September 26" & 26" (Gettysburg Movie Site) 


Two large scale Civil War Reenactments on two spectacular battlefields, 
brought to you by the organizers of the Gettysburg 135 Anniversary 
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Some of the upcoming Battle Scenarios: 
Friday, July 2°4 — Prelude to Gettysburg: Hanover Cavalry Engagement & Opening Day Battle 
Saturday, July 3" — A Bitter Struggle: McPherson's Ridge & Culps Hill 
Sunday, July 4" — Last Full Measure: Pickett's Charge 


September 25 & 26¢, 1999 
Saturday Morning September 25": Bull Run, 1861 
Saturday Afternoon September 25": Emmitsburg Road & Peach Orchard, 1863 
Sunday, September 26": Petersburg, Federal Assault, Cold Harbor, 1864-1865 


Call Early for Advance Ticket Pricing & Limited Reserved Seating 


Call or Write 


P.O. Box 3482, Gettysburg, PA 17325-3482, Phone 717 338-1525 


Hosted by The Gettysburg Anniversary Committee 
A portion of proceeds will again be donated to APCWS & Friends of Nat'l Park-Gtbg 


(site locations pending approval of all required permits) 


This is our second 
“Crossfire” article, 
that is an article 
consisting of 
rejoinders to an 
earlier feature. 


Napoleon once remarked, “the first qualification of a soldier is fortitude under fatigue and privation. 
Courage is only second; hardship, poverty, and want are the best school of the soldier.” 
While the Emperor thought less of courage than of fortitude, it can nevertheless be said that 
both are essential traits to soldiers serving in the field. ' 


“A Brave and Resolute Force” 


N THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, 

as in the Napoleonic Wars, soldiers 

of both sides displayed remarkable 

dedication, bravery, and valor on 
nearly every battlefield in the four years 
of the war. In some cases the actions of 
these men received special mention for 
service above and beyond. Pickett’s 
Charge on July 3, 1863, was just such an 
occasion. Regardless of one’s sectional 
sympathies, it can hardly be denied that 
soldiers of the Confederate army dis- 
played supreme courage in storming the 
well-defended Union line on the last day 
of the battle. Indeed, even George 
Meade’s Union army praised the South- 
ern soldier for his bravery. 

There can be little doubt, however, 
that despite the courage displayed by 
most of the assaulting force, a few men, 
and I must stress only a few, could not 
for a variety of reasons continue forward 
toward the Union line. Emotionally, psy- 
chologically, as well as physically, the 
troops of the four Confederate divisions 
that composed the main attack were 
tested beyond the comprehension of 
those not familiar with the horrors of 
combat. We who have led a sheltered life 
cannot and should not judge the motives 
of these men; we must only accept that 
in war some men do leave the battlefield. 
Is this a rare occurrence? Certainly not. 
Some Confederate soldiers simply could 
not endure the strain of fighting, and, 
therefore, succumbed to their instinct for 
self-preservation by deliberately choos- 
ing not to continue forward with their 
units. What is evident, however, from the 
current evidence is that most Confeder- 
ate soldiers involved in Pickett’s Charge 


FACING PAGE and pages 32 and 35, 
are segments from Peter Rothermel’s 
panoramic portrayal of Pickett’s 
Charge. Courtesy of the State Museum 
of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal and Museum Commission. 


Wayne E. Motts 


advanced against the Union position 
until they were either killed, disabled, 
captured, or unable to further continue 
forward toward their objective. The ma- 
jority of the assaulting force did what was 
humanly possible in the face of over- 
whelming firepower, and retired from the 
field only after “its numbers were so small 
that it could accomplish nothing by re- 
maining,” as one Southern officer put it. 

In a recent article, “Lee’s Gallant 
60002” (North and South, Volume 1, 
Number 6), author John Michael Priest, 


writing about the Confederate attack of | 


July 3, asserted, “Of the 11,500 officers 
and men who started the charge, about 
5,000 in regulation battle line reached the 
Emmitsburg Road (perhaps another 
thousand had already been killed or 
wounded).” In estimating these numbers, 
the author plainly argues that many of 
Lee’s soldiers (“a considerable portion” ) 
decided not to continue but to return 
unharmed to Seminary Ridge. The idea 
that nearly fifty percent of the Confeder- 


ate soldiers in Pickett’s Charge fled the | 


battlefield rather than risk death is to me 


misleading, inaccurate, and totally un- | 


supported by contemporary source ma- 
terial. While I have no personal quarrel 
with Priest, I must take him to task for 
what I believe is nothing short of an ac- 
cusation of cowardice. I can interpret his 
comments in no other way: and while my 
use of the word “cowardice” may be 
harsh, I believe it accurately reflects 
Priest’s opinion. For example, in quoting 
his father, he writes “Pd rather be a live 
coward than a dead hero.”* 


Although, there is much within the 
full body of his article to debate, space 
and time constraints preclude a complete 
critique of the work. I have therefore 
chosen to present evidence that refutes 
four major points that underpin his en- 
tire argument. These points are the 
strengths and losses of the Confederate 
army on July 3, 1863; the point of attack 
proposed by General Robert E. Lee, and 
the direction and methods used by his 
men to reach the Union position; the 
sources cited by Priest; and the morale 
of the Confederate soldier. By exposing 
the falsehood of Priest’s assertions and 
findings related to these items, his en- 
tire argument collapses. All of these is- 
sues placed in a proper context illustrate 
that Priest has simply created another re- 
visionist spin on the attack, another 
theory clearly unsupported by docu- 
mentation. 

Imagine my astonishment when I 
read that “11,484 officers and men” par- 
ticipated in the attack. In my eleven years 
of studying Pickett’s Charge, the num- 
bers used for the total of the Confeder- 
ate forces on July 3 have changed dra- 
matically. At the onset of my research, the 
figure used for the portion of all four di- 
visions participating in Pickett’s Charge 
was 15,000. As the years passed this num- 
ber dwindled to 13,500, and now the ac- 
cepted figure used most regularly at Get- 
tysburg National Military Park is 12,500. 
Each succeeding year the numbers of 
Pickett, Pettigrew, and Trimble’s men has 
shrunk significantly. Perhaps one day we 
will speak of the “Gallant 10,000” that 


*Ed. To be fair, I think too much significance can be attached to this one remark. In Dave 
Schultz and Richard Rollins’ article “A Combined and Concentrated Fire” (North & 
South, Volume 2, #3), the authors quote from the training manual written by Hunt, French, 
and Barry in 1860, to the effect that the object of combined and concentrated 
artillery fire was not merely to cause casualties but to break up enemy columns and arrest his 
attacks. The success of the Union artillery on July 3rd does not imply cowardice on 
the part of the attackers. Most of those who took part in Pickett’s charge were veterans of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. While they might retreat, falter, or go to ground under certain 
specific conditions, it would clearly be nonsense to suggest that they were cowards. 
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started the charge. Unfortunately there 
is no accurate method that can be used 
to calculate the total strength of the 
Southern forces in Pickett’s Charge. 

Of the eleven brigades involved in 
the assault, only one regiment from 
Pettigrew’s entire command was not en- 
gaged on July 1, the 11th Mississippi Vol- 
unteer Infantry. In Trimble’s command, 
James Lane’s Brigade suffered light losses 
on July 1, but its sister brigade under the 
command of Alfred Scales was heavily 
engaged and its general severely 
wounded. Pickett’s three brigades re- 
mained the only intact organization 
which was completely fresh for battle on 
July 3. The brigades of Cadmus Wilcox 
and David Lang, both members of A. P. 
Hill’ s Third Corps, fought on July 2 and 
were ordered to support Pickett’s imme- 
diate right on July 3.° 

Although many works conclude that 
these two small organizations were not 
part of the main attacking force, it is clear 
from Lieutenant General James 
Longstreet’s official report that Wilcox 
was initially to take the two brigades and 
support Pickett’s immediate right. Origi- 
nally, Longstreet had intended that 
Wilcox’s force would march slightly be- 
hind and to the right of Pickett’s com- 
mand. Wilcox, however, was delayed and 
began his advance some twenty minutes 
after Pickett. This seriously compromised 
Pickett’s right flank. Because all the or- 
ganizations ordered by Lee to comprise 
the storming column—with the excep- 
tion of the 11th Mississippi and Pickett’s 
soldiers—had been engaged on July 1, it 
is impossible to calculate their starting 
strengths and therefore the length of their 
formation. Normally regiments recorded 
their casualties for the overall fight, not 
for each day’s action; thus the beginning 
numbers for most of the commands are 
unknown.4 

In regard to Pickett’s Division, au- 
thor and Virginia historian John W. 
Busey, in cooperation with senior Get- 
tysburg National Military Park historian 
Kathy Georg Harrison, has produced a 
book with a roster compiled by exhaus- 
tive research attempting to identify the 
men of the division in the attack. Thanks 
to this fine study, the number of men 
known to be carried into battle by George 
Pickett is much more definitive. Until 
similar work is done for each command 


in the charge, it will not be easy to com- 
pute a reasonable estimate of initial 


| strengths. 


ONFEDERATE REPORTING 

procedures of the period also 

make it extremely difficult to de- 

termine how many soldiers be- 
came casualties in the attack. Prior to the 
Battle of Gettysburg it was commonplace 
in the Army of Northern Virginia for 
commanders in their after action reports 
to list how many men were taken into 
battle and then how many were killed, 
wounded, captured, and missing. The 
wounded total contained many men who 
were only slightly injured and therefore 
still fit for duty. Lee was concerned that 
Union authorities could use this infor- 
mation to estimate the total strength of 
his army, and alarmed at what the pub- 


_ lished casualty lists were doing to morale 
| on the home front. He therefore issued a 


| general order modifying the reporting of 


this data. General Order Number 63 was 
issued on May 14, 1863, and called on 
commanders not to list initial strengths 
of commands, nor to include as casual- 
ties men who were only slightly 
wounded: 


The practice which prevails in the 
army of including in the list of casual- 
ties those cases of slight injuries which 
do not incapacitate the recipients for 
duty, is calculated to mislead our friends 
and encourage our enemies by giving 
false impressions as to the extent of our 
losses. 

The loss sustained by a brigade or 
regiment is by no means an indication 
of the magnitude of the service per- 
formed or perils encountered, as expe- 
rience shows that those who attack most 
rapidly, vigorously, and effectually gen- 
erally suffer least. It is, therefore, ordered 
that in future reports of the wounded 
shall only include those whose injuries, 
in the opinion of their medical officers, 
render them unfit for duty. 

It has also been observed that the 
published reports of casualties are in 
some instances accompanied by a state- 
ment of the number of men taken into 
action. 


At right, pages from John Michael Priest’s 
“Lee’s Gallant 6000?” (Ne& S, Volume 1, #6). 
Maps by David Fuller, ODLF Group 
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The commanding general deems 
it unnecessary to do more than direct 
the attention of officers to the impro- 
priety of thus furnishing the enemy 
with the means of computing our 
strength, in order to insure the imme- 
diate suppression of this pernicious 
and useless custom. 


By command of General Lee* 


Because of this directive, many sol- 
diers actually wounded, some even mod- 
erately, were left out of the nominal ca- 
sualty lists submitted by regimental 
commanders to army headquarters. 
Some units in their official reports did 


| leave clues as to the number of men af- 


fected by this order. The 24th Virginia 
Infantry’s Captain William W. Bentley 
recorded after Pickett’s Charge “Quite a 
number [of men] not included in this 
list [of casualties] received slight wounds 
being stunned and bruised by fragments 
of shells.” Major Joseph R. Cabell com- 
manding the 38th Virginia Infantry 
wrote after the battle in his official re- 
port, “The regiment lost 230, besides 
about fifty slightly wounded, who are not 
reported, Some of whom have returned 
to duty and others will do so in a few 
days.” In this latter regiment then, some 
of the soldiers were wounded severely 
enough to be absent from duty for sev- 
eral days, yet they were not reported as 
casualties. These two examples show 
many wounded men who were not 
counted in the official lists as wounded. 
The 38th Virginia for example took ap- 


proximately 481 men into action on July 
3. By adding the fifty slightly wounded 
soldiers to the reported loss of 230 men, 
the percentage loss of the regiment 
jumps a full ten percent, from approxi- 
mately forty-eight percent to fifty-eight 
percent. If this general trend were ap- 
plied to every unit in the assault, it would 
mean that the actual casualties suffered 
on July 3 were much higher than offi- 
cially reported. This, of course, com- 
pletely changes the numbers cited by 
Priest. With the reported casualties of 
Pickett’s command just over fifty per- 
cent, Priest questions what the other half 
of the force did on July 3. It is obvious 
many soldiers were actually hurt when 
they returned under their own power to 
Seminary Ridge.® 

Since the numbers are impossible to 
determine, let us now turn to the ques- 
tion of the point of attack. “Nowhere, in 
any of my research, did I find any refer- 
ence to the Copse of Trees being the fo- 
cus of the attack. . ..” writes Priest. One 
need not look very hard to find this state- 
ment to be untrue. Two officers, intimate 
with the details regarding the planning 
and execution of Pickett’s Charge, re- 
membered the distinct mushroom- 
shaped clump of oaks positioned in the 
center of the Union line along Cemetery 
Ridge as the point chosen by Lee to fo- 
cus the concentrated efforts of both the 


artillery and infantry. The trees them- 
selves were merely a reference point for 
targeting purposes. Apparently the actual 
objective considered by Lee was a nearby 
farm wall, which by its configuration 
made the Union line susceptible to flank- 
ing fire. This stonewall which came to a 
sharp point (the now famous “Angle”), 
was visible to Lee and his senior officers.” 

In setting the Confederate artillery 
into position to bombard the Union de- 
fensive line, Colonel E. Porter Alexander, 
the acting head of James Longsteets’ 
corps artillery during Pickett’s Charge, re- 
membered being told of the target, “A 
clump of trees in the enemy’s line was 
pointed out to me as the proposed point 
of our attack. . . .”8* 

Walter H. Harrison, Pickett’s inspec- 
tor and adjutant general, toured Gettys- 
burg a mere six years after the battle as 
the guest of government historian John 
B. Bachelder. While riding in a carriage 
along Cemetery Ridge, Harrison and 
Bachelder stopped and discussed the cli- 
mactic assault. “I invited Colonel 
Harrison to visit the battlefield with me, 
and we spent several hours under the 
shade cast by the copse of trees, when he 
explained to me what an important fea- 
ture that the copse of trees was at the time 
of the battle, and how it had been a land- 
mark towards which Longstreet’s assault 
of July 3rd 1863 had been directed.” Less 


* Ed—As will be seen from note #8, E.P. Alexander did not record this statement until 1907. 
This question of the significance, or otherwise, of the Copse of Trees will be discussed in more 
detail in an upcoming article, “Confederate Artillery at Gettysburg: The Plan.” 
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than a year after his August 24, 1869, tour 
at Gettysburg, Harrison published a his- 
tory of Pickett’s Division in the war. In 
his book, Pickett’s senior staff officer 
again referred to the site “ A small clump 
of trees made the enemy’s centre a promi- 
nent point of direction.” 

Moreover, Priest’s assertion that the 
terrain dictated the way in which the at- 
tack moved to the objective is also in- 
correct. Rather, the evidence reveals that 
the movements of the Confederates were 
the result of careful planning and execu- 
tion by the Southern high command 
based on its assessment of the enemy’s 
position. 

Pettigrew’s and Trimble’s com- 
mands were held behind Seminary 
Ridge, while Pickett’s command was 
placed south and east of the ridge line. 
These dispositions meant there was a 
considerable space along the front of the 
attacking force between Pettigrew’s Di- 
vision and Pickett’s men. Pickett’s Divi- 
sion was located considerably south of 
the intended target, because Longstreet 
had given specific orders that Pickett 
should “. . .form his line under the best 
cover he could get from the enemy bat- 
teries. .. .” The sometimes deep terrain 
features present on Pickett’s front offered 
a considerable degree of protection from 
the Union cannon and skirmishers, and 
screened them from the enemy’s view.!® 

The ground immediately in front of 
the Spangler woodlot met this require- 
ment perfectly. Longstreet also wanted 
the divisions to coordinate their advance 
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“. so that the center of the assaulting 
column would arrive at the salient of the 
enemy’s position. .. .” The “salient” re- 
ferred to by Longstreet was the Angle, 
just north of the Copse of Trees along 
Cemetery Ridge." 

In order to close up to the other units 
and to reach their objective, Pickett’s men 
therefore, had to march not in a straight 
line, but at times on the oblique, that is 
at a 45 degree angle to the objective, or 
even on the flank, that is at 90 degrees to 
the objective. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


The State Museum of Pe 


Longstreet met with Pickett on the 
crest of Seminary Ridge and explained 
to him where he was to place his troops, 
where the attack was to be made, and 
how he was to move his division toward 


the objective. “When I took Pickett to the 
crest of Seminary Ridge and explained 
where his troops should be sheltered, and 
pointed out the direction general Lee 
wished him to take and the point of the 
Federal line where the assault was to be 


made, he seemed to appreciate the se- 
verity of the contest.” In order to assure 
proper alignment in the movement to- 
ward the Union line, Longstreet in- 
structed General Pettigrew to consult 
with General Pickett as to which of the 
forward brigades would act as the gen- 
eral guide of the column. Pettigrew in 
turn directed Colonel Birkett Fry, who 
had replaced the captured James J. Ar- 
cher on July 1, to attend to that duty. Fry’s 
Brigade occupied a position on the ex- 
treme right of Pettigrew’s Division, and 


Pickett’s men were just a short distance 
to the south. Fry rode to Pickett, and they 
were shortly joined by Brigadier Rich- 
ard Garnett, who commanded Pickett’s 
left brigade in the forward line. Fry later 
recalled the particulars. “General 
Pettigrew rode up and informed me that 
after a heavy cannonade we would as- 
sault the position in our front... At the 
same time he directed me to see General 
Pickett at once and have an understand- 
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ing as to the dress in the advance. Gen- 
eral Garnett. . . it was agreed. . . would 
dress on my command. I immediately 
returned and informed General 
Pettigrew of the agreement.”!? 

Much has been written regarding 
the actual target of attack. It is irrelevant 
who, other than Colonel Fry, knew the 
precise point where Lee intended his 
men to strike the Federal position. The 
entire Confederate scheme of maneuver 
was organized around the movement of 
Fry’s men, and his men moved on the 
Angle. All of this was planned well prior 
to the assault. While Alexander, 
Longstreet, Pickett, Pettigrew, Garnett, 
and a least some of their staff officers 
were told the target and the direction of 
the advance, no one other than Fry in 
fact needed to know this information. 
As long as Fry’s Brigade, which was cho- 
sen as the brigade of direction for the 
entire advance, proceeded to the Union 
line, the commanding officers to his 
right and left needed only to dress on 
his men. Fry struck the Union line 
squarely at the Angle, confirming this 
spot to be the point designated by Lee 
and Longstreet. !? 

The Southern line deliberately 
marched to the objective specified at the 
onset of the attack. While the wooden 
fences which dotted the countryside pro- 
vided a slight obstacle to the attackers 
their presence did not dictate the line of 
march as Priest contends. 

Much of the problem with Priest’s 
work rests on the sources cited by him 
to support his case. Many of these rec- 
ollections were recorded long after the 
battle and their accuracy is, as a result, 
highly suspect. Indeed, a quick glance 
at Priest’s endnotes reveals that nowhere 
in his article does he cite the Official 
Records. The reports contained therein 
were submitted mere days or weeks af- 
ter the battle, not decades. The informa- 
tion contained in them had to pass 
through the chain of command and, in 
doing so, ultimately produced a more 
accurate picture than uncollaborated ac- 
counts. While personal reminiscences 
should not be discounted, they are of- 
ten self-serving, especially those written 
long after the fight. The Official Records 
are a primary source which cannot be 
overlooked in any serious study of Civil 
War operations. 


The new Supplement to the Official 
Records, which contains many battle re- 
ports left out of the original compilation 
published by the government, as well as 
other eyewitness recollections, are equally 
indispensable. Priest cites them only four 
times, and in each of these cases, he se- 


lectively uses only postwar material. The | 


preponderance of his sources are from 
1877-1905. 

Furthermore, Priest relies on too 
much source material clearly tainted by 
bias. For example, it is not surprising that 


Pickett’s staff officer, a Virginian, Robert | 


Bright, remembered George Gordon say- 
ing his North Carolinians would not go 
forward. The debate between the men of 
these states commenced shortly after the 
battle ended, and resurged with new im- 
petus in 1877 after Walter Taylor, a 


former member of Lee’s staff, published | 
an unflattering account of Pettigrew’s | 


men in a Philadelphia newspaper. The ar- 
gument continues to this day as to who 
broke and who advanced the furthest. 
Bright’s work is simply not reliable.'4 

In another instance Priest mentions 
Major Edmund Berkeley who buried his 
deck of cards prior to the attack. Berke- 
ley indeed did this, but a careful reading 
of the recollection suggests he merely 
wanted to prevent the Yankees from us- 


ing the deck if he were killed in the | 
charge. Nowhere in his reminiscences, | 


which were written in 1915, does Berke- 


ley state that he felt “safer” at the Battle | 


of Fredericksburg as Priest contends. 
Priest argues that Berkeley burying his 
cards is an indication that morale was low 
throughout Pickett’s Division—a some- 
what gigantic leap! That Berkeley feared 
for his life is understandable and is in no 
way indicative of “low morale.” This feel- 
ing would have been prevalent in most if 
not all of the men before such a daunt- 
ing task as Pickett’s Charge. 

Berkeley’s writings, or more prop- 
erly Priest’s use of them, address the 
overall morale of the Southern men that 
went forward on July 3. Priest believes 
the morale of the Confederates that day 
was low. He states, “What I did find, how- 
ever, were indications that morale within 
the attacking divisions seemed lower 
than I had been taught.” The overall im- 
pression created by the sources cited by 
Priest in his article is that the Southern 
soldier was depressed before the attack. 


The sources cited, however, do not give 
an accurate impression of the whole 
force, only of a few individuals. The 
morale of units earmarked to attack on 
July 3 was high. Why wouldn't it be? The 
Southern army, while not entirely suc- 
cessful on July 2, had nevertheless fur- 
thered the gains of July 1. In addition, 
the army was enthusiastic regarding their 
chances of success in Pennsylvania, given 
Lee’s track record in the previous twelve 
months. The general sentiment through- 
out the entire attacking formation was 
one of optimism, tempered only by the 
probability of high casualties. 


In Pettigrew’s Division, Lieutenant 


| William Peel, a twenty-five year old 


farmer from Okolona, Mississippi 


_ penned in his diary,“ . the look of steady 


determination that lurked in every eye, 
bespoke an unflinching resolution to ‘do 
or die.” Peel and his regiment, the 11th 
Mississippi, crossed Emmitsburg Road 
and rushed the Union line near the Brian 
House and barn. He surrendered behind 
the barn with the flag of the command, 
after advancing to within a few yards of 
the stone wall and the Yankee defenders.!® 

In short, Confederate morale was in 
fact high. Priest, however, is unconvinced 
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Graph on pages 48 and 49 (Priest’s “Lee’s Gallant 60002”) 


Three examples illustrate this point 
nicely. Lieutenant Colonel Rawley W. 
Martin, the commander of the 53rd Vir- 
ginia in the assault, in answering an in- 
quiry wrote, “I believe if those men had 


| been told: ‘This day your lives will pay 


the penalty of your attack upon Federal 
lines.’ They would have made the charge 
just as it was made. There was no strag- 
gling, no feigned sickness...every man 
felt that it was his duty to make the 
fighit.:,.,”"* 

South of Martin’s position, First 
Lieutenant James FE. Crocker of the 9th 
Virginia Infantry, who incidentally 
graduated from Pennsylvania College 
(Gettysburg College) as valedictorian of 
the 1850 class, also remembered the 
troops in good spirits. “Never was the 
Army of Northern Virginia in better con- 
dition... the spirit and elan of our sol- 


diers was beyond description.”!” 


= 


of this, and constructs a graph on page 


| 48 and 49 of his article showing the loca- 
_ tion and number of casualties for each 


of the brigades in the attack. He also in- 
dicates the number of men who, in his 
opinion, returned to the Confederate line 
unhurt. There is simply no documenta- 
tion to support any of the figures listed 
on these pages. It is not possible, given 
the lack of specific documentation, to de- 
termine exactly who was wounded and 
where in the assault they were hit.* Where 
are the accounts supporting his conten- 


| tion that thousands of men abandoned 


their mission prior to reaching the Em- 
mitsburg Road? If a large mass of South- 
ern infantrymen did flee, as Priest sug- 
gests, would not Union commanders 


*Ed. It should be noted that Priest’s argument 
rests largely on the shrinking frontage of the 
attackers. 
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posted directly opposite the attacking 
force have seen this mass exodus, and re- 
corded it in their reports of the battle? A 
review of these documents, published in 
the Official Records, fails to reveal one in- 
cident of this behavior, save a mention 
by Lieutenant Colonel Franklin Sawyer of 
the 8th Ohio Infantry, who commanded 
the Federal regiment on the extreme 
Union right. Sawyer noted a portion of 
the Southern column in his sector as it 
“gave way some [men] fleeing to the front 
some to the rear.” This was most likely 
Brockenbrough’s Virginia Brigade, or a 
portion of Davis’ Brigade, both of which 
were subjected to severe enfilading fire 
from the Union batteries posted on Cem- 
etery Hill. With this single exception, 
Union commanders distinctly remem- 
bered the alacrity of the Confederate ad- 
vance, the troops retiring only after stiff 
infantry and artillery fire shattered them 
on the east side of Emmitsburg Road and 
near the stone wall. “The [Confederate] 
line moved steadily to the front in a way 
to excite the admiration of every one...” 
remembered Union General John Gib- 
bon. Commanding Union troops at the 
Angle, Brigadier General Alexander Webb 
echoed this, writing, “ . the enemy’s line 
of battle left the woods in our front, [and] 
moved in perfect order across the 
Emmitsburg road....”!? 

South of General Webb’s position, 
Colonel Norman J. Hall recalled, “The 
perfect order and steady but rapid ad- 
vance of the enemy called forth praise 
from our troops, but gave their line an 
appearance of being fearfully irresistible.” 
Only when the Confederate troops 
crossed the Emmitsburg Road and were 
met with a shower of lead and iron did 
those men who were still unwounded or 
wounded slightly retire to the shelter of 
the Emmitsburg Road. Eventually they 
withdrew to Seminary Ridge.”° 

Every Union report, excepting 
Sawyer’s, illustrates a brave and resolute 
force advancing up to and past the road. 
When finally confronted with life or 
death, those still standing chose life, but 
only after all hope of moving forward 
crumbled. It is inconceivable to me how 
Priest arrives at his estimate of only 5,000 
Confederates reaching the Emmitsburg 
Road in line of battle. Clearly the “squad” 
of Confederate soldiers seen retiring from 
the battlefield by Captain Robert Bright 


of Pickett’s staff, in no way represents the 
5,000 troops estimated by Priest as hav- 
ing left the battle formation for safer 
ground in the rear. 


Colonel Norman J. Hall, 
U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle, 
photo by JoAnna M. McDonald. 


Several factors, then, undermine 
Priest’s thesis. These include our ignorance 
of the numbers who began the attack and 
of the length of their formations; his in- 
accurate observations concerning the tar- 
get and direction of attack; the selective use 
of unreliable sources; and the misrepresen- 
tation of Confederate morale. His claim 
that only five thousand Confederates ad- 
vanced to the Emmittsburg Road is, in my 
opinion, not proven. pa 


WAYNE E. MOTTS is the staff historian 
for Civil War artist Dale Gallon, and a li- 
censed battlefield guide at Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park. He was an historical 
consultant to the A&E network episode 
of the Civil War Journal related to Pickett’s 
Charge. Thanks must be extended to 
David Weaver and Jack Wise for their as- 
sistance in the preparation of this article. 
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Getting Beyond All That: 
The Past and Future of Pickett’s Charge 


As soon as the Battle of Gettysburg 
ended, survivors and ordinary citizens 
began to argue about several aspects 
of the contest, particularly Pickett’s 
Charge. Over the next thirty years, the 
Civil War generation engaged in “Old 
Soldier” debates over subjects of im- 
portance to their lives. Armed with fre- 
quently faulty memories, imbued with 
pride in their service in the war, dedi- 
cated to former comrades who gave 


their lives, they felt it their duty to pro- | 


tect their state and unit reputations. 


OST PROMINENT in the 
South was the charge by 
Virginians that the North 
Carolinians in Pettigrew 


and Trimble’s divisions had broken and | 


fled before Pickett’s men made it to the 
stone wall. North Carolinians, offended 
by being called cowards, replied by tak- 
ing Virginians to task for the same thing. 
Both Virginian and North Carolinian 
survivors claimed that men from their 
state had gone farthest at the point of 
combat. After Lee passed on in 1870, the 
Old Soldiers and their contemporaries 
argued over a wide range of issues, in- 
cluding what role Longstreet played and 
how his lack of celerity might have un- 
dermined the charge, then lost the battle, 
and finally lost the war. They couldn’t 
even agree on the exact number of Con- 
federates involved. 

In “Lee’s Gallant 6,000?” (North & 
South, Volume 1, Number 6), John 
Michael Priest tried to answer several Old 
Soldier questions. His essay essentially 
turned on two points. First, less than half 
of the attacking force made it past the 
Emmitsburg Road. Second, most of those 
who failed to cross the road did so, as 
Priest’s father once put it, because each 
man would “rather be a live coward than 
a dead hero.” Instead of men from one 
state being cowards, Priest tarred men 
from all Southern states with this brush.* 


*Ed. See footnote on page 29. 


Richard Rollins 


Federal veterans wrote much about 
the charge, but Rebel cowardice was not 
one of their concerns. Major Thomas 
Osborn, commanding the 11th Corps 
artillery on Cemetery Hill, watched as his 
projectiles shredded the Confederate 
lines. He was amazed that the Rebels kept 
coming. After the war he studied the 
other famous attacks in the war and con- 
cluded that this one was unique: 

Taking it all in, ‘Pickett’s Charge’ 
although a failure, was the grandest 
(charge) of them all because it had 
the chance to succeed. Although they 
were our enemies at the time, those 
were Americans, of our own blood 
and our own kindred. It was the 


American spirit which carried them 
to the front and held them there to 
be slaughtered. Phenomenal bravery 
is admired by everyone, and that, 
Pickett’s men possessed. 


As Wayne Motts, in “A Brave and 
Resolute Force,” conclusively demon- 
strates, the number of men who crossed 
the Emmitsburg road and what their ex- 
act motivations were simply cannot be 
documented well enough to support 
Priest’s conclusions. Priest’s essay should 
mark the end of the Old Soldier debates. 

It’s time to go beyond all that, to look 


| past the old arguments and examine the 


charge and rest of the battle from fresh 
points of view. Perhaps we should take a 


nS * 
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clue from the best historian of Pickett’s 
Charge. George Stewart, in his classic 
Pickett’s Charge: A Microhistory of the Fi- 
nal Attack at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863 (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1959), was aware that 
his job, like that of anyone who writes the 
first narrative of such an event, was to 
make coherent a previously uncharted 
topic. He wrote a basic narrative, then 
warned his readers that the charge was 
more complex than most people knew, 
and even more than he could demon- 
strate in his book: 


There is... in the generally accepted 
story of the charge something of the 
massive simplicity that arises with time, 
as blurred actuality sharpens into folk- 
tale and legend. In studying the docu- 
ments, however, one is continually 
struck by the complexities and compli- 
cations of the action. It was seldom 
simple. Moreover, its key-note was con- 
fusion—of smoke, fear, excitement, and 
broken ranks. Through all these the his- 
torian must try to pierce, toward truth, 
though at the same time he must re- 
member that the confusion is itself a 
part of the truth. 


Pickett’s Charge and the Battle of 
Gettysburg offer a good opportunity to 
study those complexities and complica- 
tions. They are a veritable laboratory 
waiting to be examined. It sometimes 
seems that everyone who took part left 
an account of their experiences. The Na- 
tional Archives and numerous state and 
local facilities across the country hold 
countless military records such as mus- 
ter rolls, quartermaster reports, ordnance 
reports, supply requisitions and battle- 
field orders. State and local organizations 
also own large numbers of letters and 
diaries. Even legal records can be helpful 
in certain cases. There are many ques- 
tions to ask, and much research to be 
done. Here are a few suggestions. 


PLANNING 


It is amazing that at this late date 
little agreement exists over the planning 
of Pickett’s Charge. If one reads the stan- 
dard secondary accounts, one is left 
guessing when and where the planning 
took place, who participated, what was 
said, and how the plan was implemented. 
My essay on “The Second Wave of 
Pickett’s Charge,” Gettysburg Magazine 18 


(January, 1998), suggested that reinforce- 
ments were prepared to march behind 
the initial attack. If such a significant part 
of the planning has been overlooked, 
could there be more? Surely Confeder- 
ate cavalry had a role in the events of the 
day, but no one has found documenta- 
tion beyond Jeb Stuart’s post-battle re- 
port. How important was the cannonade 
in the minds of the planners and the de- 
fenders? What were its objectives? While 
oceans of ink have been showered on the 
Federal command on July 2nd, relatively 
little has been done on their preparations 
for July 3rd. John Gibbon’s often cited ac- 
count of the meeting on July 2nd is just a 
starting point. From Meade on down, the 
Federals were well-prepared, not only for 
the charge that came, but for anything 
else Lee might throw at them. 

The battle and charge did not take 
place in an intellectual vacuum. Gener- 
als had ideas concerning strategy and tac- 
tics when they made decisions. Had any 
of the decision-makers read Napoleon’s 
Maxims? Paddy Griffith’s Battle Tactics of 
the Civil War (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1989), Carl von Clausewitz’s 
On War edited and translated by Peter 
Paret and Michael Howard (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1976), and 
Harry Summers’ On Strategy: A Critical 
Analysis of the Vietnam War (Novato, CA: 
Presidio Press, 1982), discuss many dif- 
ferent aspects of the organization, con- 
duct and management of armies. Sum- 
mers’ book included The Principles of 
War, the official U.S. Army doctrine on 
how to conduct military operations. A 
study of Pickett’s Charge in the light of 
those ideas or of Napoleon’s maxims 
might well add to our knowledge of the 
causes of its failure and the reasons for 
the Federals’ successful defense. 

In the last few decades, historians 
looking at July 3rd have generally con- 
cluded that the charge was doomed from 
the start, and essentially suicidal. Lee had 
to be sick, crazy or stupid to order it. It’s 
unlikely that any of those descriptions 
sufficiently explain the reasons for the 
charge, and new documentation is un- 
likely to be found. We might benefit 
from the help of someone trained in 
both history and psychology. A good, 
insightful and sensible use of psycho- 
analysis, on the order of Andrew Rolle’s 
John Charles Fremont: Character As Des- 
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tiny (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1991), in an examination of what 
we already know might be informative 
and lead to new insights. 


Major General Gouverneur Kemble Warren 
Library of Congress 


ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS 


The story of the charge has been told 
almost without reference to any part of 
the armies other than infantry. When 
mentioned, artillery batteries have usu- 
ally been treated by historians as if they 
were just additional infantry units, with 
little reference to their particular capa- 
bilities or to the theory behind their de- 
ployment. Yet the commanders of both 
armies placed great emphasis on the cru- 
cial role the gunners played. The two 
armies differed in numbers and types of 
artillery weapons used, and those weap- 
ons affected the overall character of the 
armies. David Shultz, Double Canister at 
Ten Yards! The Federal Artillery and the 
Repulse of Pickett’s Charge (Redondo 
Beach, CA: Rank and File Publications, 
1995) tracked the movement and engage- 
ment of the Federal gunners on July 3rd, 
and “A Combined and Concentrated 
Fire” (North & South, Volume 2, Num- 
ber 3) traced the organization and tacti- 
cal use of the artillery to its climax at 
Gettysburg. Yet much more needs to be 
done. In 1861 the armies had few can- 
non. By Gettysburg they had hundreds 
of guns, and the Federals had better 
weapons, more reliable ammunition, and 
more of both. How did the artillery shape 
the battle and its outcome? How impor- 
tant was the North’s superior weaponry? 


What were the objectives of the Confed- 
erate artillerists and how did they try to 
achieve them? Perhaps most intriguingly, 
why did they fail on July 3rd, and what 
effect did that failure play in the charge? 
(Ed. On these last questions see the up- 
coming articles in North & South on the 
Confederate Artillery at Gettysburg.) 

Like the artillery, the engineers have 
been largely ignored. Lee and Meade were 
both first class engineers, and used their 
knowledge and training skillfully in de- 
veloping their tactical plans. Brigadier 
General Gouverneur Warren’s dramatic 
role on the 2nd of July has been well told, 
but what about the rest? Meade depended 
heavily upon men with engineering back- 
grounds in laying out his defensive lines. 
Did Lee rely on his engineers as much as 
Meade, and if not, did this give Meade 
an advantage? 


Confederate infantry hug the ground during the bombardment preceding Pickett’s Charge. 
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to eat, nearly two pounds a day, you can 
easily estimate what a large army con- 
sumes. But besides what men eat, there 
are horses and mules for artillery, cav- 
alry, and transportation in vast num- 
bers, all which must be fed or the army 
is dissolved or made inefficient. There 
is another all-important matter of am- 
munition, a large supply of which for 
infantry and artillery must be carried, 
besides what is carried on the person 
and in the ammunition chests of guns 
and caissons. Our men carry forty 
rounds in boxes, and when approach- 
ing a possible engagement take twenty 
more on the person. Of this latter, from 
perspiration, rain, and many causes 
there is great necessary waste. It is an 
article that cannot be dispensed with, 
of course, and the supply on their per- 
son must be kept up. The guns cannot 


— \\a 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 


LOGISTICS AND SUPPLY 


Logistics and supply provided one of 
the basic concerns and objectives behind 
Lee’s raid into Pennsylvania. It was also 
an important part of his reasons for re- 
treating, and among the causes of the fail- 
ure of Pickett’s Charge. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Alpheus Williams, commanding a 
division of the 12th Corps in a letter to 
his daugher dated July 6, 1863, sketched 
the problem faced by all armies: 

Few appreciate the difficulties of 
supplying the army. If you will calcu- 
late that every man eats, or is entitled 


be kept loaded, therefore the diminution 
is constant from this necessary waste. 
My division, at present numbers, will 
require forty to fifty wagons to carry the 
extra infantry ammunition. You should 
see the long train of wagons of the re- 
serve artillery, passing as I write, to feel 
what an item this single want is. 


At Gettysburg, the Army of the Po- 
tomac fed 90,000 men and 43,000 horses. 
They expended 5,400,000 rounds from 
small arms and over thirty-two thousand 
artillery projectiles. Yet we know very 
little about the problems involved in get- 


ting the armies fed and armed. Richard 
D. Goff’s Confederate Supply (Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 1969) offers 
a starting point. Goff called Gettysburg 
The greatest supply disaster for the 
Confederacy because they used up far 
more carefully hoarded materiel than 
the campaign brought in. Who were 
the men responsible on each side, and 
how well did they do their job? What 
methods did they use? What were the 
politics involved on each side, and how 
did this problem take its place in larger 
political struggles? How did the supplies 
of the two armies compare? 


THE ARMIES 


If the soldiers were all “of our own 
blood and our own kindred,” as Osborn 
said, what were the similarities, and per- 
haps more important, the differences? 
The type of data presented and analyzed 
by Kathy Georg-Harrison and John Busey 
in Nothing But Glory: Pickett’s Division at 
Gettysburg (Gettysburg: Thomas Publi- 
cations, 1989), should serve as a model 
for the rest of the troops in the charge. A 


| complete study of Pettigrew’s and 


Trimble’s men on July 3rd will begin to 
give us the raw data to develop profiles 
of each unit. And of course, the same is 
true for the Federals defending the wall. 

The shaping power of class and 


| ethnicity has obsessed professional his- 
| torians, but we have yet to read a study of 


how these factors influenced the two 


| armies, in general or in a specific battle. 


Did the arrogance of officers and/or the 
class resentment of soldiers play a part in 
the battle? Grady McWhiney and Perry 
D. Jamieson, Attack and Die: Civil War 
Military Tactics and Southern Heritage 
(Montgomery: University of Alabama 
Press, 1982), suggest that Celtic heritage 


| led Southerners to attack more frequently 


than they should have. One does not have 


| to agree with either their premises or their 


conclusions to see that this approach 
might yield valuable results. Were the ex- 
periences of German or Irish soldiers, 
who fought on both sides at Gettysburg, 
similar or different? Did Federal officers’ 
low opinion of the “Dutch” in the 11th 
Corps affect their evaluation of them as 
soldiers? A forthcoming study by Roy 
Heidicker analyzes the Iron Brigade and 
Joe Davis’ brigade and concludes that the 
institution of slavery and its opposite, free 
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labor, engendered different values that 
shaped the lives of the soldiers. These 
ideas, habits and assumptions were ex- 
pressed in everything from drills and 
camp life to actual combat. How many 
ANV officers and men came from slave- 
holding families, and did this make any 
difference? 

Virtually all authors portray the 
armies as all white, but in fact both sides 
brought numerous black men with them 
into Pennsylvania. We have a study of 


black Confederates at Gettysburg, why | 
not one of black Americans inthe Army | | 


of the Potomac? They were present on the 
battlefield in significant numbers, mostly 
as servants and skilled laborers. A few 
were wounded during the battle. How did 
their experiences compare with the black 
Southerners? Who will tell their story? 
The “solid South” as we knew it up 
to the 1970s was a result of Reconstruc- 
tion-era politics. During the war, signifi- 
cant cleavages existed along class and cul- 


tural lines. Some areas in the South | 


contained citizens who were pro-Union, 
anti-Secession or just plain anti-war. Did 
this show up in the ANV? Like most of 
the mountainous South, many of the 
counties in western North Carolina were 
lukewarm Confederates at best. Perhaps 
another look at the men from these areas 
with this in mind might reveal social fis- 
sures in Lee’s army. 

Two Great Rebel Armies: An Essay in 
Confederate Military History (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1989), 
Richard McMurray’s comparison of the 


Army of Northern Virginia and the Army | 


of Tennessee, provides an obvious model 
for a similar comparison between the 
ANV and the Army of the Potomac (“Two 
Great American Armies”?). How did they 
differ in the background of their general 
officers, their use of artillery, cavalry, and 
a long list of other attributes? Who were 
the staffs of army and corps command- 
ers, how did they differ, and did that af- 
fect the charge? One could simply take 
McMurray’s list of factors and use it as a 
basis for comparison of the two armies 
at a specific point in time. 

“The Damned Red Flags of the Rebel- 
lion:” The Confederate Battle Flag at Get- 
tysburg (Redondo Beach, CA: Rank and 
File Publications, 1997), analyzes the role 
the flag played in the maneuvers and 
fighting, and in the motivations of Con- 


federate troops. It firmly grounds the ac- 
tion in the tactical use of the flag (com- 
munication and control of infantry), and 
in the Confederate soldier’s thoughts 
about the war. A study of their counter- 
parts will reveal similarities and differ- 
ences, and then we can begin comparing 
those factors. 


Civil War historians have hardly be- 
gun to use various sorts of research tech- 
niques developed by professional histo- 
rians to further elucidate the men and 
their armies. Perhaps the “new social his- 
tory” perspective might shed new light 


or lead to new questions. Virtually all | 


Gettysburg soldiers went to war with 
family members and friends, and their 
communities continued to exert an in- 
fluence on their lives. How did the home 
community exercise its influence, and 
what actions by the men can be attrib- 
uted to it? Robert Gross, The Minutemen 
and Their World (New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1976) could serve as a good ex- 
ample here. He engaged in a detailed 
study of the founding and growth of 
Concord, Massachusetts, culminating in 
a fascinating portrayal of the town’s Con- 
tinental soldiers during the Revolution. 
In looking at a wide range of economic, 
political and cultural sources, he discov- 
ered that the men who fought in 1775 
were very different to those who came 
later. Was this true in 1863? How did the 
men of Gettysburg compare to those of 
| 1861 or 1865? 
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INDIVIDUALS 


Studies of individuals and small 
groups of soldiers can still tell us much. 
Sara Gould Walters, Inscription at Gettys- 
burg: (Gettysburg: Thomas Publications, 
1991), a study of the life of Captain David 
Acheson, 140th Pennsylvania, should be 
a model for research. It brings the life of 


Alfred R. Waud pencil and wash drawing of Pickett’s Charge. Library of Congress 


the “common soldier” alive like no unit 
study can. John Keegan’s The Face of 
Battle (New York: Penguin Books, 1974) 
is surely one of the finest studies of men 
in combat. Scott Hartwig’s “It Struck 
Horror To Us All,” Gettysburg, 4(January, 
1991) examined the 69th Pennsylvania 
on July 3rd in the light of Keegan’s book 
and can serve as a model for others. James 
McPherson’s For Cause and Comrades: 
Why Civil War Soldiers Fought (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1997) gives us a 
general knowledge of Civil War soldiers, 
from beginning to end. Did Gettysburg 
soldiers differ from the ones McPherson 
studied? Are there any examples of po- 
litical or religious beliefs of the “common 
soldiers” at Gettysburg? If so, did North- 
erners and Southerners differ, and did it 
affect their experience in battle? 

One of the most fascinating aspects 
of the defense of Cemetery Ridge has 
been almost totally overlooked. During 
the height of the charge, Federal soldiers 
south of the Copse of Trees turned and 
began moving north to the Copse and the 
Angle, firing as they went. How did this 
movement start? Was it suggested by an 
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officer or just begun by the men? Did it 
have any impact on the fight at the Copse 
of Trees and the Angle? 

Historians love to analyze the leader- 
ship and decisions of generals. But when 
the charge stepped off, the men were es- 
sentially on their own. In most, if not all 
Civil War engagements, a time arrived 
when the rank and file had to exert their 
own form of leadership, whether it was 
keeping other men in line or going over the 
wall to take a cannon pouring canister at 
them. How did rank and file leadership 
occur in Pickett’s Charge? Who emerged 
to take charge or lead by example? 

Pickett’s Charge failed, as did the Fed- 
eral charge at Fredericksburg in 1862. In 
1864, the Army of Tennessee mounted an 
even larger assault at Franklin, with disas- 
trous results. But Stonewall Jackson at 
Chancellorsville and the Army of the 
Cumberland at Lookout Mountain were 
successful. A comparative analysis of these 
events should produce interesting results. 

Finally, our knowledge of the preser- 
vation and maintenance of the terrain cov- 
ered by Pickett’s Charge leaves much to be 
desired. The maps in storage at Gettysburg 
National Military Park record the signifi- 
cant changes that have been made to the 
field since 1863. They include the removal 
of numerous fences that existed during the 
battle and extensive landscaping during the 
government’s effort to prevent erosion in 
the 1930s. A U.S. Army tank commander’s 
training school, Camp Colt, once existed 
just west of the Emmitsburg Road, on 
Pettigrew and Trimble’s route. We know 
that the field is different from 1863, but 
exactly how has it changed? 

In short, we have only just begun to 
understand Pickett’s Charge and the Battle 
of Gettysburg. It is time to get beyond the 
Old Soldier debates, to ask more interest- 
ing questions and write about more im- 
portant and suggestive topics. ta 


RICHARD ROLLINS is author of “The 
Damned Red Flags of the Rebellion”: The Con- 
federate Battle Flag at Gettysburg, and editor 
of Pickett’s Charge: Eyewitness Accounts. To- 
gether with David L. Schultz, he coauthored 
“A Combined and Concentrated Fire: Deploy- 
ment of the Federal Artillery at Gettysburg, 
July 3, 1863,” in North & South, Volume 2, #3. 
They also coauthored Guide to Pennsylvania 
Troops at Gettysburg and the Baltimore Pike 
Artillery Line, and are currently finishing 
work ona study of the Federal artillery in the 
Pennsylvania Campaign 
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To arm its cavalry units during the Civil 
War, the Federal Ordnance Department 
purchased or contracted for more than 
twenty different types of shoulder 
weapons. As a result, muzzle-loaders, 
single-shot breechloaders, and repeaters 
all found their way into combat. Some of 
them were used in battle after battle, while 
others fell to the wayside after one or two 
skirmishes. In large measure, the success 
and longevity of a particular firearm 
depended on a user’s opinion of it. 


LATE IN 1863, TO DETERMINE AND RECORD just what 
these opinions were, the newly-formed Cavalry Bureau began 
sending questionnaires to units in the field regarding their ar- 
mament. How frequently did the guns malfunction? Which parts 
were most liable to breakage? Was a smaller or a larger caliber 
more desirable? How well did the guns “carry”? (Presumably 
this term meant a gun’s ability to shoot with both accuracy and 
force at longer distances.) 

Ordnance officials, of course, had asked similar questions 
about their weaponry well before the firing on Ft. Sumter. Guns 
which had seen active duty with mounted troops prior to 1861, 
and then went on to see additional action during the war, in- 
cluded the breechloading Hall, Colt, Sharps, Burnside, and 
Maynard, as well as the muzzleloading Mississippi rifle, 
musketoon, and pistol-carbine. After mid-1861 this list more 
than doubled as newer guns streamed into the hands of regu- 
lars and volunteers alike. 


A paper cartidge is 
inserted here. 


Hall Flintlock Rifle: the predecessor of the 
Hall percussion carbine, with its breechblock 
raised for loading. 


Colt M1855 Revolving Rifle (top} and Carbine 
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Opinions on the Hall carbine, the oldest of the government’s 
breechloaders, were never in short supply. Characterized by a 
chambered, rear-pivoted breechblock, the front of which swung 
upward for loading (with either loose powder and ball or a pa- 
per cartridge), this carbine had been controversial almost from 
its first appearance with U.S. Dragoons in the 1830s. Reports 
from the Far West by the Army’s Inspector-General between 1836 
and 1840 warned of “the uncertainty of its fire” and termed it 
“unsuited to Dragoon service.” Like many breechloading designs 
to follow, however, the Hall periodically acquired improvements, 
and reports about it from the 1st Dragoons early in 1845 were 
generally favorable—“very serviceable,” one officer called it. But 
a carbine regarded as serviceable in 1845 might be viewed dif- 
ferently twenty years later, especially when compared to more 
up-to-date arms, and comments from Union cavalry troopers 
using the Hall in 1863-64 were seldom complimentary. An of- 
ficer with the 6th Missouri did state optimistically that “Hall’s 
carbine can be very effectively used by the trooper,’ while an- 
other in the 2nd Missouri described it as “a passibly good arm, 
but [now] rather old...although a good arm in comparison with 
shot Guns & squirrel Rifles, among improved arms it is mani- 
festly impossible for it to compete successfully.” Other remarks 
were less flattering: “Their range is short and they are not accu- 
rate” or “do not carry well or only tolerably.” Still others flatly 
condemned it: “useless after firing a few rounds.... burst and 
blow the powder out and burn the men, and, finally, “worth- 
less.” 

Contemporary with the Hall carbine, and equally contro- 
versial during its early days, was the Colt revolving rifle. Ironi- 
cally, the two guns had confronted one another at a series of 
small-arms trials at West Point in 1837. And from that time on, 
they were sometimes used side by side. Like the Halls, the early 
Colts—the concealed-hammer eight-shot rifle patented in 1836 
and the exposed-hammer six-shot carbine patented in 1839— 
first saw military service in Florida and the Far West. A few of 
these carbines may well have gone through a Civil War battle or 
two, but more important during the war years was a new Colt 
patented in 1855. Differing from earlier models in its solid frame 
and side-mounted hammer, the arm was marketed as both a 
rifle and a carbine, commonly in five-shot .56-caliber or six- 
shot .44- caliber versions. In 1857, appropriately enough, this 
new Colt underwent Army tests at West Point, just as its prede- 
cessor had twenty years earlier. Of the four hundred samples 
ordered by the Army in 1857 a good many went to the frontier 
for field trials, where they made the acquaintance of officers 
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who would soon become far better known. In December of (? ; 
1859, for example, a letter came to Samuel Colt from Lt. J. E. B. 
Stuart of the Ist U.S. Cavalry: 


As I expect to try a campaign in the Indian 
Country next spring, I am anxious to equip myself 
with the best Rifle-arm; judging from the 
reputation of your revolving Rifle that it fills 
the ticket, you will please send me by U.S. 
Express Co. to Fort Riley Kansas—one of 
your Revolving Rifles with all the 
necessary fixtures and a tolerable 
supply of cartridges. 

I want one of your own selection 
which you can warrant not to fire 
but one barrel [chamber] at a time. 
For our Service your army revolver 
has no equal. We have as yet used 
no Carbine free from objections, 
and I am inclined to believe that a 
fair trial will result in favor of 
yours... 


Stuart’s point about the possibility of 
more than one chamber firing at the same 
time—simultaneous or multiple discharge— 
would hound the Colt during its entire term of \.__ ~ ie \ 
service. Whether Stuart himself had this problem is eS 
questionable (after he donned Confederate gray, the car- 
bine commonly identified with him was an English-made 
Terry breechloader and not a Colt). But other troopers cer- 
tainly did. When loaded with the proper ammunition—well- 
lubricated bullets of correct caliber and tight-fitting percus- 
sion caps—the Colt would rarely, if ever, fire two or more 
chambers simultaneously. Careless or hasty loading, however, 
could bring trouble: at the instant of discharge, hot powder 
gas, escaping laterally from the slight gap between barrel and 
cylinder, or from the nipple at the rear, could reach and ignite 
the loads in adjacent chambers. (The Hall carbine also suf- 
fered from gas leakage between chamber and barrel, but had 
no additional chambers to ignite.) In consequence the Chief 
of Ordnance labeled the Colt “expensive and a dangerous 
weapon to the user” in 1864. 

More specifically, B.F. McGee of the 72nd Indiana noted 
that “there was a possibility of two or more chambers being 
discharged at once, thus crippling about as many of those us- 


A Winslow Homer sketch 
of a cavalryman. 


The photographs of 
officers in this article are 
courtesy U.S. Army 
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JoAnna McDonald except 
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ing them as of the enemy.” In addition, the Colt’s lockwork— 
those components which rotated or locked the cylinder, or held 
the hammer in cocked position or dropped it to fire—would 
suffer under rough handling. Especially prone to break were 
the slender “sear tip” at the top of the trigger (which engaged 
the cocking notches in the hammer or tumbler), and the thin 
spring-tempered tail of the “bolt,” which locked each of the 
cylinder’s chambers into proper firing alignment with the bar- 
rel. Reports from cavalry officers in 1863-64 often alluded to 
this problem: “Too complicated and delicate,” one stated; “locks 
break most often,” another said; “liable to get out of service eas- 
ily,” a third claimed. A major in the 2nd Michigan simply called 
the gun “frail,” while a major in the 2nd Indiana wrote: “although 
the Colt’s Rifle[s] are a very good arm in time of action, they 
are difficult to keep in order especially during rainy weather.” 
More harsh was this note: “Too complicated and often burst.” 


Vo 
hand bolt 


wy 


hammer 


Colt Dragoon Revolver. The revolving mechanism is similar in principte to that in 
the Colt revolving rifle and carbine. The pawl or “hand” pivots on the hammer, 
and engages the ratchet teeth at the rear of the cylinder, thus rotating the cylinder 
as the hammer is pulled back (cocked). The bolt engages the notches in the wall 
of the cylinder and thus locks each chamber in alignment with the bore of the 
barrel. Note: the thin spring tempered tail of the bolt was subject to breakage, as 
was the thin “sear tip” at the top of the trigger. 


Other reports, even when critical of the lockwork, were 
more favorable overall. And a gun that could fire five or six fast 
shots without reloading was bound to have its advocates. Typi- 
cal of many opinions was a report stating that while the Colts 
“get out of order too easily,’ they were nevertheless “an excel- 
lent arm.” A colonel in the 7th Kansas Cavalry offered a similar 
opinion: although the Colts in his command “get out of order 
rather easily,” suffered from stock breakage, and tended to “fa- 
tigue and weaken the men,” he stated that they carried well and 
were “an excellent arm for the best soldiers.” Several other re- 
ports reflected credit on the rifle but criticized its issue to horse- 
men: “a very good arm, but are unfit for cavalry as they are too 
long and cumbersome” or “very good when used on foot but 
are too long for cavalry.” Issue of the shorter-barreled .44 car- 
bine, however, obviated these objections. From a Missouri ma- 
jor came the opinion that the carbine was “decidedly the best 
arm for Cavalry service & the most efficient in action on ac- 
count of his 6 shots... it has won the fear of the enemy & the 
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reputation among Union troops of the Regt.; it’s a reliable arm 
& with it in their hands the soldiers dare always superior num- 
bers of the enemy.” 

A staff officer lauded the arm but also raised a warning: 
“Colt’s revolving Carbine is a splendid arm for Cavalry skir- 
mishes, there rapidity] of discharge rendering them a terror to 
the enemy but in a hard & close fight they are nearly useless 
without being well supported, on account of the delay in load- 
ing & the confusion of the men necessarily attending such a 
result.” True, reloading the Colt’s six chambers took time. First 
the trooper had to press a combustible cartridge into a cham- 
ber mouth, then manually rotate the cylinder until the cham- 
ber was opposite a loading lever mounted on the underside of 
the barrel, and finally use the lever to force the cartridge fully 
home, After repeating this process five times, he then had to 
press a percussion cap onto each of the six nipples. Still, this 
procedure was necessary with almost any percussion revolver, 
whether shoulder arm or handgun, and so posed no particular 
problem for the average user. Some reports, in fact praised the 
Colt without restraint. A lieutenant with the 1st Missouri Cav- 
alry “cannot find any fault with them;” other reports called it 
the “most efficient arm in the service” or simply the “best in the 
service.” A major with the 9th Illinois Cavalry described it as “a 
finer and more effective arm than Sharps’ carbine.” In general, 
slightly over half the reports on the Colt labeled it as good or 
excellent, while slightly less than half called it fair or poor. 

Contradictory as it is, this situation—diametrically- 
opposite opinions about the same gun—appears with other 
arms as well. To a degree, it even appears with one of the more 
highly favored carbines of the Civil War, the Sharps. Patented 
in 1848 by Christian Sharps (a former Harper’s Ferry Armory 
employee), this was another of the breechloaders that went into 
cavalry service well before the war. Designed for a paper (later a 
linen) cartridge, its basic features were a chamber with adjust- 
able bushing at the rear of the barrel, and, behind it, a verti- 
cally-sliding breechblock, lowered or raised by an underlever 
which doubled as the trigger guard. By the fall of 1853 small 


A: frame 
B: breechblock (or “slide") 
C: lever 
D: lever link (or “stirrup") = 


Gas escapes vertically (above 
and below) at this point.* 


Mration of Gun 


*i.e., the the slight gap between the 


rear of the chamber and the front 
of the breechblock. 


9 
Chamber bushing << 


(sleeve or ring) 
fitted about here: 


These drawings from Sharps’ initial 
patent of 1848 clearly show the 
action open and closed. 


Trigger Guard 


The separate trigger guard was discarded in the Model 1851 and later arms. 
Chamber bushing was not developed until after this patent was issued. 


numbers of Sharps were in the Far West, riding alongside the 
Hall with the Ist Dragoons, and in March of 1854 a captain in 
that unit—a captain who, like J.E.B. Stuart, would soon become 
better known—wrote this note from New Mexico: 

I have had five of Sharps’ carbines on hand six 
months, and am satisfied that they are superior to any 
firearm yet furnished the dragoons. 

R. S. Ewell 
Captain, Ist Dragoons 


Later the same year Inspector-General J.K.F. 
Mansfield— killed at Antietam in 1862—also re- 
ported favorably on it, and from that time until 
the outbreak of civil war, increasing numbers of 
the guns found their way to U.S. cavalry units— 
and also to abolitionist settlers in “Bleeding Kan- 
sas.” During this period the company continu- 
ally improved its product, and in February of 
1858, when Captain Ewell again commented, he 
described the Sharps as “far superior to either 
rifle, musketoon, or carbine pistol, more particu- 
larly as a cavalry arm.” A year later the Chief of 
Ordnance, in an official letter about the Sharps 
to the U.S, Senate, stated that a number of offic- 
ers had requested the arm for their units, and 
noted that “The majority report favorably as to 
its efficiency and serviceableness in the field.” 
However, an Army Ordnance Board which con- 
vened early in 1860 to examine a number of new 
small arms was cautious in its comments. After 
extended firing, the board members noted their 
concern about the “escape of gas sufficient to foul 
the working parts of the breech, 
which would clog 
them if by accident 
laid by without 
cleaning,” and con- 
cluded that “This 
arm would be serviceable but would require to be kept always 
in good order.” For that reason the board expressed a prefer- 
ence for other guns over the Sharps. But gas leakage in this gun 
was rarely serious, because of continued improvements in the 
design: the adjustable chamber bushing was followed by the 
“Conant gas seal” in 1856 and the “Lawrence gas check” in 1859. 
Thus its popularity in both military and civilian circles con- 
tinued to grow, and by the spring of 1861 it had a loyal follow- 
ing in North and South alike. 

The gun’s critics—a captain in the 3rd West Virginia Cav- 
alry twice condemned it, and there were other complaints as 
well, mostly about weak springs—constituted a definite mi- 
nority. So fond were Southerners of the Sharps that during the 
war their Richmond facility made about 5000 copies of it. On 
the other side of the line, a lieutenant in the Ist U.S. Cavalry 
“thinks the arm the best in the service;” a fellow lieutenant in 
the 2nd stated: “none better for cavalry use, particularly when 
fighting on foot.” A 3rd Cavalry officer listed, among its strong 
points, its accuracy, durability, and simplicity, noting further 
that it was easily loaded, cleaned, or repaired. The commander 
of the 4th Illinois wrote: “for the kind of duty the Cavalry have 
to perform in the West,” the Sharps was the best “of any within 


“...for the kind of duty the 
Cavalry have to perform in the 
West, the Sharps is the best ....” 


Lieutenant Colonel M.K.M Wallace 
4th Illinois Cavalry 


Model 1852 Sharps carbine, 
courtesy Charles Worman 


the range of my observation.” Two captains with frontier units, 
the Dakota Volunteer Cavalry and the 5th Kansas Cavalry, both 
labeled it “excellent.” Of all the officers who reported on the 
Sharps, half of them termed it the best in the service, and more 
than nine out of ten called it, at the very least, a good weapon. 
The Ordnance Department obviously felt the same way, or- 
dering more than 80,000 of them 
by war’s end. 

Although it never acquired 
the reputation of the Sharps, an- 
other carbine that acquitted itself 
fairly well overall was the 
Burnside. Patented in 1856 by 
Ambrose Burnside—far better 
known as Civil War commander 
than as arms designer— this gun 
won its first government order 
that same year, and its first public 
laurels in the West Point trials of 
1857 when tested against the Colt, 
Sharps, and other arms. The 
Burnside’s breechblock, pivoted at 
the lower front corner, had a ta- 
pered chamber bored into its face, 
and was loaded from the front 
with a tapered, separately-primed 
cartridge encased not in cloth or 
paper but in sheet metal—the first 
of the government’s guns to use a 
breech-sealing metallic cartridge, 
and as such the harbinger of most 
military small 
arms to follow. 
When issued 
to the Ist Cav- 
alry for field trials early in 1858 the 
Burnside more than held its own, bringing 
about a second government order. Impor- 
tant as they were to Burnside’s success, these early orders were 
small compared to those that flooded his Rhode Island office 
once the war broke out: more than 50,000 of his carbines went 
to Federal troops between 1861 and 1865. 


Countersink (increase in 
diameter of bore) here: 


Cartridge case inserted from front. 


Lever latch 
Burnside modification of 1862, featuring two pivot 


points for the breechblock instead of one, 
the most popular version used in the Civil War. 
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“...vastly inferior to Sharps.” 
Colonel William Stedman 
6th Ohio Cavalry 


The 1860 Ordnance 
Board gave the gun tentative 
approval, criticizing some 
points but conceding that it 
was “capable of rendering 
good service.” While continuing refinement of the design si- 
lenced some complaints, others persisted, and those penned in 
1863-64 were diverse: “vastly inferior to Sharps,” declared the 
commander of the 6th Ohio, while the colonel commanding 
the 12th Pennsylvania termed it “the worst and least effective 
arm in the service. Its range and accuracy cannot be compared 
to any of the others. Its ammunition is heavy, and when ex- 
hausted at any time, the carbine is worthless...” This last remark, 
though not strictly true, resulted from the Burnside’s tapered 
chamber and cartridges, unlike those in any other arm. A re- 
port from the 20th Pennsylvania also alluded to the ammuni- 
tion, “the cartridge in general requiring the bullet to be cut in 
order to get them in the chamber.” When the Burnside was 
loaded, the mouth of the cartridge case (and the bullet with it) 
was designed to protrude beyond the face of the breechblock. 
As the trooper swung the block shut, the case mouth entered a 
countersink at the rear of the barrel, thus “bridging the gap” 
between breechblock and barrel and sealing off gas leakage. If 
the cartridges had been roughly handled, the bullets would not 
always enter the barrel readily; hence the required shaving of 
lead with a pocket knife. Other complaints centered around the 
Burnside’s durability in active service, often noting the break- 
age of screws and springs, especially mainsprings and lever latch 
springs. A report from the 9th Pennsylvania declared flatly: “they 
will not stand rough field service.” (In the cavalry, of course, 
“rough field service” could mean a horse trampling the carbine 
underfoot, rolling over on it, or dashing it against the nearest 
tree, all of which would tend to hamper its utility.) 

Despite the criticisms, a majority of users liked it, and the 
commander of the 3rd Illinois phrased it just that way: 
“Burnside’s Carbine is liked by the men; they are light to carry, 
shoot well & the cartridge is well protected.” From a captain in 
the 10th Indiana came the comment that it was “a good single 
shot arm—being effective.” Apparently the captain preferred a 
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Burnside 
(Norm Flayderman) 


“_..the worst and least 
effective arm in the service.” 
Colonel Marcus A. Reno 
12th Pennsylvania Cavalry 


“Burnside’s carbine 


is liked by the men...” 
Lieutenant Colonel J.M. Ruggles 
3rd Illinois Cavalry 


repeater, as did another officer 
reporting from the 3rd Indi- 
ana: “a very good weapon, second only to Spencers.” A lieuten- 
ant with the Ist New Jersey, though unhappy with springs break- 
ing, still regarded it as “the most effective in cavalry use.” Another 
from the Ist (U.S.) Texas Cavalry summed it up this way: “an 
excellent arm but not quite strong enough for rough service,” 
and this was apparently the general consensus. While it did not 
win many votes as the best carbine available, roughly three-quar- 
ters of its users considered it at least a good gun. 


Maynard 
(from Godfrey) 


Contemporary with the Burnside was the Maynard, yet an- 
other separately-primed, metallic-cartridge carbine developed 
by Dr. Edward Maynard, who was already a wealthy man be- 
cause of the military's purchase of his automatic-primer de- 
sign. The two carbines, in fact, faced one another in the West 
Point Trials of 1857, and while not doing quite as well overall as 
the Burnside, the Maynard still performed well enough to net a 
government order. Unlike the Hall, Sharps, and Burnside, the 
Maynard had a pivoting “break-open” or “tip-up” barrel instead 
of a moveable breechblock. Although its cartridge was cylin- 
drical rather than tapered, it had a broad rim, easily grasped for 
manual extraction after firing. By the spring of 1859 the gun 
was on its way to the regulars for field trails, and the 1860 Ord- 
nance board took special note of it: 

The working parts for opening the breech are more 
simple than either Sharpe’s or Burnside’s, and....not as 
liable to be impaired by rust or neglect.... The arm is very 
compact and appears to afford the requisite strength to 
enable it to withstand the rough usage of the service; 
and from the great facility of handling and loading it, 
and the rapidity and accuracy of firing at all ranges, the 
board entertains the opinion that this arm would be very 
serviceable for Cavalry.... 


Maynard Patent Drawing 


~ The metal strips (“tangs”) which 
fastened the butt to the frame were thin 
and weak, and liable to breakage 


Upper tang 


The barrel pivoted 
open for loading 


“Many were broken by 

very slight shocks, 

as in mounting and 

dismounting...” 
Captain Richard Henry 
Pratt, 11th Indiana 
Cavalry 


And so it proved—in 
most cases, at least—with 
Union and Confederate 

troops alike. Complaints 
about the arm during the 
war centered mainly on the 
tangs which held its plank-like 
buttstock to the frame. A captain 
with the 11th Indiana labeled it “Very 
deficient as a Cavalry arm, being too slender in the stays and 
fastenings to the stock. Many were broken by very slight shocks, 
as in mounting and dismounting...” More tersely, a captain with 
the 10th Tennessee stated: “For field service, it is more orna- 
mental than useful.” A lieutenant with the 6th Indiana, while 
also criticizing the stock, reported that the Maynard was “per- 
fect in almost every particular, is easily handled, and is of very 
accurate shot. There is but one difficulty that is discovered; that 
is, the stock is much too light, and is not substantially joined to 
the gun. The piece of iron extending from the barrel to the stock 
is too weak—they often breaking at this place, and are 
thereby rendered unserviceable.” 

As highly as the 1860 Ordnance board 
had praised the Maynard, it was no less im- 

pressed by another pivoting-barrel arm pre- 
sented to it by Gilbert Smith. Although some- 
what similar in design to its rival, the Smith took a 


Smith carbine. The illustration is of the 
rare version chambered for the self- 
contained Crispin cartridge. 


separately-primed cartridge that was rubber-cased instead of 
metallic. The Board reported that: 

This gun from its simplicity of construction, 
apparent strength of parts, the ease with which it is 
loaded and the general accuracy of firing recommends 
itself strongly, and is particularly adapted to the mounted 
service. In view of these considerations, the board 
entertains a more favorable opinion of this arm than of 
any other breech-loading arm presented.... 


A goodly number of the Smith’s end users would endorse 
this assessment. The 300 carbines ordered early in 1860 were 
ultimately joined by 30,000 more, making the Smith one of the 
more commonly seen cavalry arms during the war, and its rub- 
ber cartridge was joined by another made of wrapped foil and 
paper. Two-thirds of the Smith’s chamber was bored into the 
breech end of the barrel, but the rear third was bored into the 
face of the frame behind it, and so again, as in the Burnside, the 
cartridge case bridged the gap between barrel and frame to pre- 
vent gas leakage. 

As always, there were complaints, often about springs break- 
ing. One report found a different fault: “very good although the 
metal in the barrels is too soft.” Another said: “range is moder- 
ate and not accurate.” A colonel in the 7th Pennsylvania noted 
that “Some of Smith’s Carbines are wearing loose at the joint.” 
(Looseness at this joint—the juncture of the frame and the 
swing-open barrel—resulted from the fact that the part of the 
Smith’s barrel lug which entered the frame, and through which 
the pivot screw passed, was smaller than desirable.) Other com- 
plaints referred to problems with the cartridge rather than the 
gun, some of them noting that after repeated firing, the rubber 
cases tended to stick in the chamber. Moreover, troopers in the 
10th New York “generally prefer Smith’s Patent, although the 
cartridge are not as sure fire as the Burnside.” Generally, how- 
ever, the Smith—like the Sharps and the Burnside—earned high 
marks for itself. “Efficient and durable,” one officer termed it. 
In fact, roughly three-quarters of the officers reporting on it 
rated it good or better, often “very good,” while one-fifth of the 
total called it the best in the service. 


Smith carbine, made by the Massachusetts Arms Co., closed (above), 
and disasembled (below), courtesy Lou Garavaglia. 


aE 


Two other guns submitted to the 1860 Ordnance Board, 
the Joslyn and the Merrill, were less impressive. Patented in 1855, 
the Joslyn had experienced problems in the West Point trials of 
1857, and had them again in 1860: the board could not test-fire 
it, “there being no cartridges on hand for this arm.” No mat- 
ter—Joslyn would soon be working on a completely different 
design which saw much wider use. The new design, first pat- 
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ented in 1861, comprised a longitudinally-pivoted, side-swing- 
ing breechblock which the inventor soon adapted for a self-con- 
tained, copper-cased “rimfire” cartridge. With the early version 
of this arm there were problems extracting the fired case, and 
presumably it was this version that the commander of the Ist 
New York Dragoons was referring to early in 1864: “The Joslyn 
Carbine[s] have been used by this Regt. since the 1st of Septbr 
1863 & find them defective & unfit for service. The defect is in 
the difficulty of extracting the old Cartr. after the piece is fired.” 


Joslyn Carbine, breechblock open, with metallic cartridge 
(Schuyler, Hartley, and Graham 1864 catalog) 


aan 
wrens 


right view 


“.-a poor arm and 

not fit for service.” 

Colonel John P.-C. Shanks 
7th Indiana Cavalry 


Merrill carbine 
(Norm Flayderman) 


Another carbine, this one based on a much older design, 
was the Merrill. Patented in 1858, this gun was basically a modi- 
fication of the Jenks breechloader, which had undergone field 
tests alongside the Hall in the 1840s. A paper-cartridge arm, the 
Merrill embodied a longitudinally-sliding breechbolt (called a 
“plunger”), opened or closed by the manipulation of a top-le- 
ver/toggle-link arrangement. It had failed to impress the 1860 
Ordnance Board, and until the war broke out there were no 
notable government purchases, but by 1865 some 14,000 
Merrills had come into Federal hands. Some of its users liked it, 
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Right side and rear views of the breech of Joslyn’s 
rimfire carbine, from a patent issued in August 1863, 
covering an improved extractor and ejector. 


“The Joslyn 
[is]...defective and 
unfit for service.” 
Lt. Colonel T.J. Thorp 
ist New York Dragoons 


Breechblock 
partially open 
(rear view) | 


Earlier versions of the Joslyn were 
criticized because of extraction 
difficulities. Trooper Morse H. Coffin of 
the 3rd Colorado Cavalry found a way to 
solve this problem: “ ... by wetting the 
shells in the mouth immediately before 


firing thay aniild ha asoily ramaviad with 


Merrill Patent Drawing 


Plunger seated in 
chamber. 


SS 


Powder fouling could build up on the head of the plunger (a), which was 
a close sliding fit in the chamber, causing it to stick 


commenting that they were “well satisfied.” The 11th Missouri 
called it “a superior arm,” and the commander of the 3rd Wis- 
consin described it as a “Favorite arm with men.” A captain in 
the 2nd Colorado even labeled it the best in the service. (Not 
surprisingly, additional flattery appeared in a Merrill catalog of 
1864.) Other comments, such as “fair although preferring Sharps 
or Burnside” or “others which are better” were tentative, while 
the majority of reports included remarks such as: “About a third 
class arm,” or “totally unfit.” One report from the 7th Indiana 
called it “a poor arm and not fit for service” while another from 
the same regiment said: “they become foul in 2 or 3 firings, ren- 
dering it sometimes impossible for the men to open the breech 


for reloading.” More than half the Merrill’s users expressed a 
desire for a different arm. 

Well before April of 1861, then, all these guns—the Hall, 
Colt, Sharps, Burnside, Maynard, Smith, Joslyn, and Merrill— 
were familiar items, at least in name, to military men. After the 
coming of war, of course, other guns would materialize. Some 
found their way to the cavalry in comparatively small numbers— 
paper-cartridge arms such as the Gibbs, Greene, and Lindner, 
plus new rimfire-cartridge guns including the Ballard (bought 
in greater numbers by Kentucky than by the Federals), Sharps 
& Hankins, Warner, and Wesson. Other guns which reached the 
cavalry—muzzle-loading rifles and even rifled muskets—were 
never intended for horsemen, and were issued only because of 
shortages of anything more suitable. Complaints about them 
seemed to be in direct proportion to the lengths of their bar- 
tels: “Too cumbersome...barrel too long for cavalry...entirely un- 
fit for cavalry service” were typical comments. 

Although specifically designed for cavalry, two newer car- 
bines, the Gallager and the Starr, earned no better marks than 
the muzzle-loading rifles; a third, the Gwyn & Campbell, 
achieved a marginally good reputation, and two others, the 
Henry and the Spencer, won high favor. Some 9,000 Gwyn & 
Campbells, 20,000 Gallagers, and 25,000 Starrs found their way 
into Federal service. Patented in 1860, the Gallager was another 
metallic-cartridge, externally-primed breechloader with move- 
able barrel whose manufacturer was shipping it to Union au- 
thorities by the late summer of 1861. Although moveable, the 
barrel did not simply swing open like those on the Maynard or 
Smith; instead, it first had to slide forward, after which its breech 
end tipped up for loading or extraction. (The reason for this 
was the Gallager’s divided chamber, similar to that in the Smith: 
and because some of the cartridges used in the arm were rigid, 
not flexible like the Smith’s, the 
barrel had to slide forward be- 
fore tipping up, to allow the car- 
tridge case to clear one half of 
the chamber or the other and 
expose it for manual extrac- 
tion.) And extraction—specifi- 


“less serviceable 
than either the Sharps, 
Smiths or Union....” 
Colonel John E. Phelps 

2nd Arkansas Cavalry 


Fait Bt J) 


Gallager's 1860 patent drawings. 


In the Lower drawing, 
the barrel has slid 
forward and tipped up 
for loading. 


( 


Note that the front half of the chamber 
is in the barrel and the other (rear) half 
is in the face of the breech. 


cally, the removal of fired cartridge cases from heated and fouled 
guns—caused big problems: the Gallager’s cases, made variously 
of foil and paper, tinned iron and paper, or drawn brass, had no 
broad rim to grasp like the Maynard’s. 


Gallager carbine 
(Norm Flayderman) 


Barrel open for loading. 


One unit did report the Gallager as “a rather good arm.” If 
less than enthusiastic, this comment was more complimentary 
than most of the others written about it. A colonel of the 2nd 
Arkansas called it “less serviceable than either the Sharps, Smiths 
or Union; and less efficient in point of range, accuracy or dura- 
bility.” The 13th Illinois complained of misfires, adding that “the 
brass cover to the Cartr. causes delay in loading by sticking to 
the barrel.” Reports from the 4th Missouri and the 9th Ohio 
concurred, noting “the difficulty of withdrawing the shell of 
the exploded cartridge after a few times firing,” or the cartridge’s 
liability to “stick fast in the gun when it becomes heated by fir- 
ing.” The commander of the 2nd Tennessee called it “a very 
imperfect and inefficient arm, and one totally unfit for Service 
particularly against the Enfield rifles of the enemy.” 

Additional comments included phrases such as “an exceed- 
ingly inefficient arm...meanest arm in service...burst often....not 
fit for cavalry....they have no merits....out of order easily....ought 
never to be issued...absolutely worthless and highly dangerous.” 
There was little middle ground with the Gallager; about one 
user in five considered it a decent gun— four out of five re- 
garded it as poor or worthless. 


Gwyn & Campbell carbine 
(also known as “Union” and “Cosmopolitan”) 


A somewhat happier fate befell the Gwyn & Campbell, also 
referred to as the “Union” or “Cosmopolitan.” First delivered in 
mid-1862, it was an unusual-looking arm with an unusual rear- 
ward-sliding, downward-pivoting breechblock, actuated by a 
trigger guard/underlever. Like the Sharps, it used the familiar 
paper or linen cartridge. One report declared that it was “ex- 
celled greatly by Sharps,’ and another said that it “should be 
condemned.” From the 2nd Arkansas came this note: “Of the 
three kinds of Carbines, Gallagers, Union & Smiths, the latter is 
preferable for simplicity, accuracy & range.” Another report from 
the 2nd Arkansas went into more detail: “The Union is a good 
gun for certainty of fire & accuracy, but clumsy and not easily 
kept clean by Troops in the Field or bivouac. It presents also too 
many angles & is apt to interfere or remain entangled in accou- 
trements & equipment.” A major with the 5th Illinois wrote: 
“Gwinn & Campbell Union Rifle Carbine a good effective 
weapon, but easily rendered unserviceable.” From the 8th Mis- 
souri came a report that “The Union Carbine is light & easy on 
the men & will do very well for light Cavalry, but for hard ser- 
vice it is to[o] liable to get out of repair.” Somewhat more favor- 
able was the 8th Iowa’s comment: “a good weapon in the main.” 
Other reports were more enthusiastic: “excellent.... 
unexcelled...best in the service.” In sum, more than half its us- 
ers felt that it was good or better. (continued on page 52) 
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“It Would Be Wicked tc 


Keith Poulter 


REGULAR READERS OF NORTH & 
SOUTH will know that as editor I like to add 
little notes about individuals who figure in 
our articles. In this case it’s an entire sidebar, 
and there’s a story behind it. Some twelve 
years ago when I was researching in the 
National Archives, I came across comments 
from Union cavalry officers, made in 
tesponse to a questionnaire sent out by the 
newly formed Cavalry Bureau in late 1863. 
There was a cutting quality to the sarcasm of 
one comment that caused it to stick in my 
mind. The years went by and in 
1997 I launched North & South. 
Several issues into publication I 
bethought myself of the micro- 
film reposing on my shelves, 
microfilm containing all those 
incisive user comments on 
carbines. Lou Garavaglia and 
Chuck Worman had already 
contributed a short piece to the 
magazine (“Fast Firing By The 
Rank and File,” NeS, Volume 2 
#1), so I called Lou and asked if 
he would be interested in writing 
an article on carbines, built 
around the comments made in 
1863. Lou readily agreed. 

I made a routine telephone request to 
the US Army Military History Institute at 
Carlisle for wartime photographs of those 
whose comments were featured in the article. 
As I already knew I wanted to use Captain 
Pratt’s comment (by now I knew his name) as 
the title of the article, I asked about him in 
particular, referring to him as “Captain R. H. 
Pratt.” “Richard Henry?” came back the 
response. For a moment I thought Michael 
Wiley on the other end of the ‘phone was 
using phonetics, asking for confirmation of 
the initials. Then I realized that he was 
familiar with Richard Henry Pratt. To cut a 
long story short, Pratt’s connection to the 
Indian School at Carlisle was revealed, and 
the combined efforts of the National 
Archives, the Cumberland County Historical 
Society, the Indiana State Archives, and the 
local interlibrary loan service, produced the 
following story. As we go to press one of 
Pratt’s great grand children is mailing me 
extracts from his wartime diary, and has 
become a subscriber to North & South. One 
last tidbit for those who like coincidences: 
Pratt served with the 10th Cavalry after the 
Civil War—which was also Lou Garavaglia’s 
outfit in Vietnam.... 


ed 


Richard Henry Pratt 


Richard Henry Pratt was born in Rushford, 
New York, on December 6,1840, the eldest of 
three sons. His parents, Richard and Mary Pratt, 
settled in 1846 on the banks of the Wabash, at 
Logansport, Indiana. Richard Sr. sought and 
found a fortune in the California gold rush of 
1849, but was murdered by a fellow prospector 
on the way home. Richard Henry left school at 
the age of thirteen to support his mother and 
brothers, working in a print shop for five years 
and then as an apprentice to a tinsmith in nearby 
Delphi. 

Eight days after the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, Pratt enlisted in the 9th Indiana Infan- 
try, a three month regiment that saw service in 
West Virginia. The twenty-year-old must already 
have had a certain presence, for his fellow re- 
cruits elected him a corporal. The 9th was mus- 
tered out in August, and the following month 
Pratt enlisted in the 2nd Indiana Cavalry. By the 
following Spring he was advanced from sergeant 
to Ist sergeant of company A, seeing service pri- 
marily in Tennessee, but also in Kentucky and 
northern Alabama. In the winter of 1863-64 the 
young cavalryman returned to Delphi on re- 
cruiting duty, and there met a New York girl, 
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Above: Richard Henry Pratt and Anna Laura Pratt, 
USAMHI. Left, Pratt's uniform and service record on 
display at the Cumberland County Historical Society. 
(calor photos by JoAnna MeDonaia). 


Anna Laura Mason, who was visiting relatives. 
They were married on April 12, 1864. Eight days 
later the bridegroom was commissioned Ist lieu- 
tenant in the newly formed 11th Indiana cav- 
alry, commanded by the former lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the 2nd, Robert R. Stewart. In September 
he was promoted to captain. 

In May of 1865, with the war all but over, 
Pratt resigned his commission, to return to In- 
diana and care for his family. The twenty-five - 
year-old opened a hardware store, but business 
was bad and the military life was still in his 
blood. He applied for a commission, and on 
March 7, 1867, was commissioned 2nd lieuten- 
ant in the 10th US Cavalry, a newly organized 
regiment of “Buffalo soldiers,” that is a black 
regiment officered by whites. He was breveted 
1st lieutenant and captain for meritorious ser- 
vice during the war, and shortly afterwards was 
promoted to the substantive rank of 1st lieuten- 
ant. Pratt early demonstrated an aptitude for 
commianding the bands of Indian scouts who 
were occasionally mustered to assist in cam- 
paigns against the hostiles. The years with the 
10th Cavalry thus brought him into close prox- 
imity with both Negroes and Indians, and he 
developed an empathy for both races, convinced 
that given a fair chance each could take their 
place in the wider American society. He regarded 
both the concentration of the Indians on reser- 
vations and the segregation of black troops 


Falter” 


within the army as in conflict with the recently 
passed 14th Amendment guaranteeing equal 
rights. 

Empathy he may have had, but he was 
not—then or ever—a man to mess with. When 
stationed at Fort Arbuckle in New Mexico in 
1867 he recommended the abandonment of the 
previous policy of paying the Indians for the re- 
turn of captured white children, pointing out 
quite rightly that this practice could only encour- 
age the Indians to “Do it again.” Pratt wrote to 
General Sherman along these lines. Sherman 
naturally enough agreed with Pratt’s recommen- 
dation, though the terms of his reply were more 
typical of prevalent attitudes towards the Indi- 
ans: “rather than submit to this practice of pay- 
ing for stolen children, it is better that the In- 
dian race be obliterated.” 

The next eight years were among the most 
momentous on the frontier, witnessing the de- 
feat of the southern plains tribes, the Kiowa, 
Comanche, Cheyenne, and Arapaho. In 1875, at 
the end of the Red River War, Pratt escorted sev- 
enty five of the most recalcitrant Indians to 
Florida, where for three years he was their jailer 
at Fort Marion. There he developed ideas for 
Indian education, which he put into effect with 
marked success, demonstrating that “wild” [n- 
dians could be turned into peaceful citizens. This 
success led to the creation of the Carlisle Indian 
School, and to Pratt’s appointment as its first 
commandant. The moment was propitious, for 
the southern plains tribes had now been con- 
fined on reservations. The question now was 
what should be done with them now that they 
had been conquered? 

Pratt devoted the rest of his life to the edu- 
cation of the Indian, battling against bigotry, 
misunderstanding, and the entrenched bureau- 
cracy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to which 
he was responsible. Throughout these years he 
continued to exhibit his characteristic iron re- 
solve and refusal to truckle to authority. A char- 
acteristic episode was William T. Sherman’s re- 
fusal to assign a second officer to the school. 
Undaunted, Pratt wrote directly to the President. 
“Knowing as I do that I am supremely right, it 
would be wicked to falter, even though pressure 
to that end came in threats from the General of 
the Army.” Pratt at the time was a lieutenant. 

Between 1879 and 1903 almost five thou- 
sand Indians from more than seventy tribes 
graduated from the Carlisle school. Similar in- 
stitutions were set up elsewhere, and the re- 
sources allocated for Indian education were 
massively increased. Nevertheless, as Pratt was 
the first to recognize, success—defined as the 
total assimilation of the native peoples into the 
dominant culture—was very far from achieved. 
In 1903 Pratt instigated an argument with the 


The Indian school at 
Carlisle Barracks. Photo 
by JoAnna McDonald 


head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs which could 


only lead to victory for his approach, or his di- 
vorce from the system. The bureaucracy was too 
powerful for him, and he was forced to retire. 
He had risen to the rank of colonel, and was 
advanced to brigadier general on the retired list 
by act of Congress on April 23, 1904, He con- 
tinued for another twenty years to fight for his 
vision of Indian education. 

In fact a later generation almost entirely 
rejected his philosophy, regarding it as a form 
of “cultural genocide.” Nevertheless, while Pratt’s 
assimilationist approach was rejected, he had a 
permanent impact on the way in which native 
Americans were regarded. “General Pratt,’ wrote 
Herbert Welsh, secretary of the Indian Rights 
Association, “was in my opinion , the greatest 
moral force effecting the great change that has 
taken place in the minds of our citizens touch- 
ing the Indian.” Richard Henry Pratt was one of 
those peerless individuals who, rising above the 


Sioux boys who formed part | 

S= ofthe firststudent bodyas | 

they appeared on October 5, 

1879, immediately after their 
M. arrival at Carlisle. USAMHI 


The first graduating class at 
Carlisle, 1889. Standing left to 
right: Frank Dorian (lowa), Joel 
Tyndall (Omaha), William F. 
Campbell (Chippewa), Edwin 
Schanandore (Oneida), 
Thomas Wistar (Ottawa), 
Joseph B. Harris (Gros | 
Ventres). Seated left to right: | 
Kish Hawkins (Cheyenne), } 
Clara Faber (Wyandotte), Eva | 
Johnson (Wyandotte), Esther | 
Miller (Miami), Lilly Cornelius 
(Oneida), Cecilia Londrosh 
(Winnebago). USAMHI 


prejudices of their time and place, move civili- 
zation to a higher plane. He died in 1924 in San 
Francisco. It is fitting that his last resting place 
is in Arlington National Cemetery, where the in- 
scription on his simple memorial reads “Erected 
in Loving Memory by his Students and Other 
Indians.” 


THANKS FOR ASSISTANCE for putting this 
sidebar together to Sam Anthony of the National 
Archives, Barbara Landis of the Cumberland 
County Historical Society (Pennsylvania), and 
the staff of the Indiana State Archives, and the 
U.S. Military History Institute at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FURTHER READING: 

Battlefield and Classroom: The Memoirs of Rich- 
ard Henry Pratt, ed. Robert M. Utley (1964) 

Pratt, the Red Man’s Moses, Elaine G. Eastman 
(1935) 
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CARTRIDGES 


IN THE FALL OF 1857 a comparatively little- 
known firm named Smith & Wesson began 
selling a small seven-shot .22-caliber revolver. 
Compared to a .44-caliber Colt Dragoon its 
power was negligible, and yet within ten years 
it would drive the Colt and other guns like it 
into obsolesence. The reason lay in the little 
gun’s copper-cased, self-contained rimfire car- 
tridge, a cartridge so well thought out that, with 
minor modifications, millions are still made 
and sold today. 

The transition from loose powder and ball 
to self-igniting metallic cartridge was long and 
gradual, involving numerous intermediate 
steps. Wrapping a single charge of powder and 
ball in a cylindrical paper envelope for more 
convenient handling became common prac- 
tice more than 200 years before the Civil War, 
and the infantrymen who met at Appomattox 
in 1865 still carried similar loads in their car- 
tridge boxes. For that matter, so did some of 
the cavalrymen—those, for example, armed 
with Sharps, Colt, Union, or other 
breechloaders designed for paper cartridges. In 
this case, however, the car- 
tridges were combustible, 
their paper wrappers soaked 
in saltpeter or coated with 
collodion during manufac- 
ture to burn up in the cham- 
ber almost instantaneously 
with the powder charge when 
fired. Cartridge materials 
more durable than paper— 
linen, animal intestine, or 
silk—were processed in the 
same mannet. 

But developments be- 
gun in Europe some fifty 
years before the war had already forecast the 
end of such cartridges. In the 40-year span be- 
tween 1810 and 1850 various forms of center- 
fire, needle-fire, pin-fire, and rimfire firearms, 
with rounds to match, made an appearance, 
some of them only briefly. (One such experi- 
ment was the “Fusil Robert,” an advanced 
French breechloader taking an integrally- 
ptimed cartridge, which competed against the 
Hall and the Colt in the West Point trials of 
1837.) American designers of the 1850s, how- 
ever—notably Maynard, Burnside, and 
Smith—approached such developments cau- 
tiously, opting for non-combustible, breech- 
sealing cartridges ignited by separate percus- 
sion caps instead of internal priming, a practice 
followed by Gallager shortly afterward. For 
guns with divided chambers like the Gallager, 
the Smith and (to a less noticeable extent) the 
Burnside, a breech-sealing cartridge case could 
be as simple as a tube, open at both ends and 
made of such a variety of materials as sheet 


Typical rimfire cartridge 
(from 1865 Peabody catalog) 


copper or brass, rolled layers of zinc, tin or 
brass foil, or nonmetallic substances like rub- 
ber. Even makeshift cartridges of this type 
might work fairly well, but the guns adapted 
for them still required separate priming, which 
made them notably slower to reload than more 
advanced designs chambered for self-con- 
tained rimfire rounds. Moreover, self-con- 
tained cartridges lent themselves readily to re- 
peating mechanisms, an advantage not shared 
by their separately-primed counterparts. 
Consequently, the popularity of rimfire 
rounds increased with surprising rapidity. In 
the five-year period between 1859 and 1864, 
the lowly .22 was joined by more than ten other 
calibers, including those as large as .58 and .69, 
with the .44 Henry and the .56 Spencer loads 
becoming heavy favorites. Making the rimfire 
cartridge case, however, involved far more than 
the handwork required to make paper or even 
rolled-foil rounds—it was a machine-oriented 
operation, in which a thick copper disc was 
drawn by a series of special dies and punches 
into a seamless, thin-walled, cup-like shape 
embodying a hollow rim, 
into which the priming com- 
pound was spun. But even 
with the expense of manu- 
facture, the trade-off proved 
worth it. As Brevet Brigadier 
General Charles B. Norton 
wrote shortly after the war: 
“The success of breech-load- 
ing small arms is due in a 
great measure to the car- 
tridge, in the improvement 
of which there has been the 
same advance as in the arms 
themselves... Prior to the in- 
troduction of the metallic cartridge it was es- 
timated that there was [an ammunition] loss 
of forty per cent.from wet or breakage,” [and] 
the preventive of the 
escape of flame 
through the joint of 
the breech was al- 
most impossible.... 
By the use of the me- 
tallic cartridge this 
difficulty is entirely 
overcome, the car- 
tridge itself being a 
perfect gas check, re- 
newed at every firing 
and preventing foul- 
ing and wear of the 
mechanism...” 


* Ed— see also the quotation from Major 
General Alpheus Williams on page 37. 
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PAPER CARTRIDGES 
Method of Manufacture 


1. Cartridge paper 4 1/3 inches wide by 5 1/4 inches 
in overall length (for .69 caliber) wrapped 
around a cartridge stick of .65 diameter. 

2. The stick slipped back from end allowing paper 
case to be “choked” or tied. 

3. Stick is removed and ball is inserted, followed 
by stick which holds case in shape while ball is 
being secured by two half hitches. 

4. Fifty grains of black powder is poured into case. 

5. End of case is pinched and bent over at right 
angle. 

6. Right side is folded in to center. 

7. Left side is folded in after which the “tail” is folded 
up and over to form ... 

8. The completed cartridge. 


SOURCE FOR DIAGRAMS AND 
CARTRIDGE DRAWINGS: 

Cartridges: A Pictorial Digest of Small Arms 
Ammunition, by Herschel C. Logan (New York, 1959). 


eS 


Filling cartridges at the arsenal in Watertow, Mass. 
Frank Leslie’s, Library of Congress 


Paper cartridge 


Merrill combustible linen cartridge Gallager foil and paper cartridge Rare all-brass eine k for the Gallager 


Brass cased cartridge for the Burnside 


for the Hall carbine 


Paper cartridge for the Linen cartridge for the Sharps Starr combustible linen cartridge 


Colt Revolving Rifle 


e ili. 


Rubber-cased Smith cartridge Brass cased cartridge (1865) for the Maynard 


“1 wish to report the carbine 
cartridges now furnished us as 
being of very poor quality. They 
shake to pieces in riding and at 

the end of each day’s march 
many of the men find instead of 

cartridges only a mixed mass of 
powder, ball, and paper.” 

—Major John J. Mudd, 

2nd Illinois Cavalry, Bolivar, Tennessee, 
September 22, 1862. USAMHI 

(the 2nd Illinois was armed at the time 
mostly with the Sharps, though they also 
had a small number of the Smith) 
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Breechblock slides to the 
rear and pivots downward 


Patent drawing of the 
Gwyn & Campbell 
(Union) carbine 


The arrows indicate some of the “angles” which apparently caused problems. 
The authors remain unconvinced this was a valid complaint. 
Nipple (or “tube”) 


Starr Patent 
Drawing Breechblock | 
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The toad was positioned about 
here, at the rear of the bore 


Starr carbine, 
courtesy Charles Worman 
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Extractor (L-shaped arm seen in 
darker shading under cartridge} 
Trigger guard “spring” 
(actually a spring-loaded latch). 


Drawing from = 
C. Sharps & Hankins 1861 patent 
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Sharps & Hankins carbine 


(continued from page 47) 


Less fortunate was the Starr. Although patented in 1858, it 
did not reach Federal authorities in quantity until mid-1863, in 
part because the Starr factory was busy with revolver produc- 
tion. (Its self-cocking six-shooter was, in fact, one of the more 
common sidearms in Federal service.) Mechanically the car- 
bine embodied a short breechblock, pivoted at its lower front 
corner and pressed forward against the barrel for firing by a 
vertically-sliding wedge behind it, which was raised or lowered 
by an underlever. The Starr’s paper or linen cartridges may have 
been part of its problem, most often related to misfires. An of- 
ficer in the 12th New York wrote simply: “I find the Burnside’s 
Carbine superior to Starr’s Carbine.” A more detailed report 
from the 19th Pennsylvania called the gun “totally worthless....in 
9 cases out of 10 they fail to snap a cap; another great defect is 
the failure of the tube [nipple] to carry fire to the cartridge. 
This Regt. has already lost men through the failure of these car- 
bines....” A captain in the 12th Missouri agreed: “They hang fire, 
and often three or four caps are burst in trying to get them to 
shoot....The distance from the tube to the load is too great, and 
passage too crooked.” The complaints, in fact, were notably con- 
sistent: “too great a distance from cap to cartridge.... carry well 
‘when they go’....utterly unreliable....Do not fire half the 
time....very poor and never certain of fire.” Overall, its ratings 
were very nearly the same as the Gallager’s. In April of 1864 the 
Chief of Ordnance wrote: “The reports against [the Gallagher] 
are most positive and damaging.... Until very recently the great 
supply of carbines has been made up of Sharps, Burnside’s, 
Smith’s, and Starr’s, which for reputation seem to stand in about 
the order named.” He could have added that the Starr’s popu- 
larity fell far behind that of the other three. 

Near the end of the war, how- 
ever, both the Starr and Gallager 
were adapted for self-contained 
rimfire ammunition, a major im- 
provement. In fact, carbines de- 
signed from the ground up for such ammunition often won 
praise regardless of other problems they might have. Two ex- 
amples: the sliding-barrel Sharps & Hankins and the falling- 
breechblock Ballard, issued to New York and Kentucky units 
respectively. The commander of the 9th New York reported that: 


“Sharps and Hankins... 
makes...a very fine 
skirmishing weapon.” 
Colonel William Sackett 

9th New York Cavalry 

(Sackett was killed at 

Tevillian Station, in 1864) 


Could the spring that holds the [trigger] guard on Sharps 
& Hankins Carbine & the catch that draws back the 
copper [cartridge case] after firing be strengthened, that 
arm would certainly be better than Sharp’s Burnside’s 
or Starr’s, as the ammunition never dampens or breaks 
& no capping being required the rapidity of fire makes 
it a very fine skirmishing weapon. 


Although a compatriot in the 45th Kentucky Mounted In- 
fantry complained about the sling arrangement used on the 
Ballard, the major commanding the 6th Kentucky Cavalry 


Ballard carbine 


| (Norm Flayderman) 
——— Sling Swivels 


showed a real enthusiasm for the weapon: “I refused to turn in 
my arms when the regiment was mustered as Veterans My Car- 
bine being the best in use & feared that no other so valuable 
could be procured. The Ballard Carb. is so far the best Carbine 
in use.” 

In great measure, the copper-cased rimfire cartridge was 
responsible for the solid design and resulting popularity of the 
two most advanced shoulder arms of the war, both of them 
magazine-fed lever-action repeaters—the Henry and the Spen- 
cer. Both were patented in 1860, both were officially rejected by 
the Chief of Ordnance late in 1861, and in spite of that, both 
were on the battlefield or skirmish line before the close of 1862. 
As might be expected, guns of the early 1860s capable of pump- 
ing out seven or fifteen rapid shots—the Spencer and Henry 
magazine capacities respectively—were bound to evoke enthu- 
siastic comments. 


Confederate Carbines 


WHEN THE WAR BROKE OUT the Southern- 
ers, of course, seized what Federal property they 
could, especially that lying within their territory. 
The cavalry arms stored there at the time included 
muzzle-loading musketoons, Model 1855 carbines, and Model 
1855 pistol-carbines, as well as quantities of Hall and Sharps 
breechloaders, plus a smattering of the 
Burnsides, Maynards, and Colt revolving 
arms issued earlier for field trials. Most 
of these guns found their way to Con- 
federate cavalry units, but other units 
carried arms acquired by purchase 
rather than capture. In the months 
prior to the firing on Fort Sumter, for 
example, the Massachusetts Arms 
Company (presumably with a “busi- 
ness is business” attitude) sold hun- 
dreds of Maynards to such southern 
states as Florida, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

For the first eighteen months of 
the war, a mounted Confederate unit and 
a mounted Union volunteer unit (as op- 
posed to a regular-army unit) might find 
themselves equipped much the same, both of 
them using muzzle-loaders, though possibly side-by-side with 
breechloaders of an older pattern. In mid-1862, for instance, hun- 
dreds of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri cavalrymen were carrying 
muzzle-loading military rifles (both American-and foreign-made) 
in addition to other guns. On the Southern side, the muzzle-load- 
ers were not exclusively military arms, but sometimes squirrel rifles 
or double-barreled shotguns, often with their barrels shortened for 
easier handling in the saddle. 

By the close of ’62, however, Northern and Southern practices 
regarding cavalry armament began to diverge. Whenever possible, 
Union authorities phased their muzzle-loaders out of service and 
correspondingly extended the issue of metallic-cartridge breech- 
loaders. Confederate authorities, on the other hand, kept their 
muzzle-loaders in front-line service and encouraged the use of only 
those breechloaders capable of using loose powder and ball instead 
of special cartridges. Obviously, the big reason for this was to facili- 


Enfield muzzle-loading carbine 


tate the resupply of ammunition. Copper-cased car- 
tridges might serve very well for an industrialized North, ca- 
pable of turning out countless thousands of them, but could well 
prove a handicap for the agrarian South. A Confederate manual for 
officers on Ordnance duty, printed in 1862, listed as cavalry-service 
arms the musketoon, Hall, Sharps, Burnside, and Maynard; while 
the last two were indeed metallic-cartridge arms, they used sepa- 
rately-primed, easily reloaded cartridge cases, and in a pinch 
either one would actually serve as a muzzle-loader by leav- 
ing an empty case in its chamber. Like the Richmond-made 
copies of the Sharps, the Confederacy’s other attempts to 
manufacture its own breechloaders— including those by 
Bilharz, Hall & Co. , Keen, Walker & Co., or Jere Tarpley— 
almost invariably centered on designs adapted for either 
loose powder and ball, or readily-made paper cartridges. 
As paper cartridges were simpler to make than metal- 
lic, so muzzle-loaders were simpler to make than 
breechloaders. More widely fabricated in the South than any 
breechloader, then, were short-barreled muzzle-loaders, often 
copies of the Enfield carbine with its 24-inch barrel. Varying 
quantities came from such makers as Cook & Brother (first of 
New Orleans, later of Athens, Georgia), J. P. Murray, and Richmond 
Armory. If any one Confederate carbine could be called “official,” 
that too was a muzzle-loader, the Enfield-like “Tallassee” model with 
25-inch barrel, developed and refined during 1863 with input from 
such stalwarts as Robert E. Lee and J.E.B Stuart. In August of that 
year the South’s Brigadier General Josiah Gorgas wrote: 


Cavalry officers are not all agreed as to the value of 
the breech-loading carbine, and officers of great 
experience pronounce in favor of the muzzle-loading 
carbine. As the latter can be produced when the 
former cannot, I have ordered a model to be 
prepared, and have had it submitted to General 
Stuart for the criticism of his officers. 


But when production of this arm finally began, late in 1864 
at Tallassee, Alabama, it began too late to do the Confederacy 
much good. 


Photo: General Josiah Gorgas (shown as a colonel). Library of Congress 
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Federal purchases of the Spencer, far outnumbering 
those of the Henry, amounted to more than 55,000 by 
war’s end (with thousands more delivered afterward), so 
there were proportionately more comments about the 
Spencer. Most of the comments about the Henry, in fact, 
came from one unit, the 1st D.C. Cavalry. (As was the case 
with the Ballard, state and individual purchases outnum- 
bered those by the federal government.) Some reports 
from the Ist D.C. said that the guns got out of repair eas- 
ily, others said not; in addition, some users complained 
of the breaking of lever or magazine springs. But all re- 
ports expressed satisfaction with the smaller caliber—.44, 
rather than the .50 to .56 of most other carbines—and in 
general described the Henry as “very fine.... very 
superior....best in the service.” 

Even more plaudits accumulated for the Spencer, 
whether in rifle or carbine version. Again the point 
about magazine spring or mainspring breakage came 
up, but even then praise usually accompanied the cri- 
tique: “cartridge springs break most easily but un- 
equalled for accuracy and quickness of loading.” There 
were occasional notations that the full-length rifle was 
The lever (A) has pulled down the toggle = “heavy for mounted men” or “too heavy for cavalry,” 
links (B), thus retracting the breechbolt but still the Spencer was an overwhelming favorite. 
EE RON eaaniiedte “Splendid arm....best arm ever invented....best in the 

world” summed up the general opinion. The Chief of 
Ordnance concurred fully: “Henry’s is expensive and 

Although alike in their tubular magazines, in which the car-__ too delicate for service in its present form, while 
tridges lay one behind the other, the two guns were quite differ-  Spencer’s is at the same time the cheapest, most du- 
ent otherwise. Characteristic of the Spencer was a magazine po- _ rable, and most efficient of any of these arms.” B. F. 
sitioned in the buttstock and a rugged dropping-and-rotating | McGee of the 72nd Indiana, who had earlier criticized the 
breechblock-carrier assembly; typifying the Henry was a maga- _ Colt, chimed in: “the Spencer rifle...was so nearly perfect, 
zine under the barrel and a longitudinally-sliding breechbolt, _ that, after using it for two years, our brigade had not a 
drawn back or pushed forward by toggle links. single change to suggest...It never got out of repair.” 


(1864 Schuyler, Hartley, 
& Graham catalog) 


This Drawing, from the 1865 
catalog of the New Haven 
Arms Co., shows the Henry 
rifle in its open position. 


Glossary 


BREECHBLOCK: In a breechloader with fixed barrel, the moveable metal block positioned 
immediately behind the barrel, which when open allows loading, and when closed con- 
fines the charge in the chamber, allows discharge and also absorbs the strain of firing. In 
breechloading firearms with moveable barrels (which slide or pivot), the breechblock is 


Primary 
Sources 


> Record Group 108, Entry 
75, “Abstracts of Reports 
Received Relating to the 


fixed, and is then variously referred to as the breech, standing breech, or frame. 


BREECHLOADER: firearm which loads from the rear or breech end of the barrel. On the 
average, breechloaders could be reloaded much faster than muzzle-loaders. 


BUSHING: A metallic sleeve or liner for a hole (or chamber) 
CARBINE: A short-barreled version of a rifle, intended for use on horseback. 


CHAMBER: that part of a firearm in which the cartridge is positioned at the moment of 
discharge. It can be either at the breech end of the barrel, or in a block or cylinder imme- 
diately behind the barrel. 

COUNTERSINK: A tapered enlargement at the end of a bore (or hole). 

FRAME: the basis or most important component of a breechloading firearm, to which other 
major components, such as lock, stock, and barrel, are attached. In repeating firearms 
the frame is often called the receiver. 

MUSKETOON: a short-barreled musket, intended for horsemen. 

MUZZLE-LOADER: firearm which loads from the front or muzzle end of the barrel, usually 
with a ramrod. 
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Efficiency of Carbines and 
Rifles” (1863-64), National 
Archives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Record Group 156, Entry 
215, “Abstracts of Army 
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ment” (1863-64), National 
Archives. 

Record Group 156, Entry 
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Statement of Ordnance 
and Ordnance Stores on 
Hand in the Cavalry 
Regiments.....” (1862- 
1863), National Archives. 


To a considerable extent, then, user opinion coincided with the 
longevity of these guns. The Spencer and the Sharps (altered to take 
metallic cartridges), remained in cavalry service for nearly ten years 
after the war, while the Sharps, the Maynard, the Ballard, and espe- 
cially the Henry— redesigned to become the first Winchester—be- 


came solid commercial successes. ‘ 
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Spencer Action 
(upper and middle illustrations 
from 1866 Spencer catalog) 
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Model 1865 Spencer and rimfire cartridge (from a post-war arms catalog). 
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catalogs.) 
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Sharps, Burnside, Starr, Spencer, and other arms. 
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The Lincoln of myth and legend, the Lin- 
coln who gazes out over the Black Hills from 
his lofty perch on Mt. Rushmore, the Lin- 
coln whose image solemnly graces the cen- 
ter of every five dollar bill, is enshrined in 
almost countless stories, tales in which fact 
and fiction are jumbled in wild profusion. 
Perhaps the most persistent of these almost- 
mythical traditions are Lincoln’s reprieves 
of soldiers condemned to be shot or hanged. 


URING THE CIVIL WAR, the most fa- 

mous recipient of his clemency was Private Wil- 

liam Scott, the Sleeping Sentinel of the Third Ver- 

mont Volunteer Infantry. On the last night of 
August 1861, he was found asleep at his post on Washington, 
D.C.’ Chain Bridge. Seventy-two hours after the discovery of 
his fateful nap, a court-martial sentenced him to die. The death 
date was set for September the 9th. 

In Indiana, Scott’s sister heard the terrible news; by train 
and by steamboat she hurried to the capital, arriving the after- 
noon before the execution. She first pleaded for her brother’s 
life with General George B. McClellan, but he refused her. 

She then hurried on to the Executive Mansion, where she 
sobbed out her request to Lincoln. He sent 
her to General Francis Spinner with a note 
suggesting mercy. Later that night, the Presi- 
dent, fearing that his message might have 
gone astray, summoned his carriage and bya 
wild moonlight ride reached the camp of the 
Third Vermont just at dawn. He had the 
chains struck from Scott and seized the boy 
by the shoulders. “My son, you are not to die; 
you are going back to your regiment. But you 
must pay my bill and it is a heavy one. The 
only coin I will accept is the knowledge that 
you have done your duty.” Scott was speech- 
less, but nodded his assent. Eight months 
later, as the young private lay dying on the 
Peninsula, he asked his comrades to tell Lin- 
coln, “Private Scott has done his duty.” 


On the previous page, a contemporaty print entitled “The Sleeping Sentinel,” 


which is accompanied with the following poem. 


Without a murmur, he endured a service new and hard, 


but wearied with toilsome march, it chanced one night on guard, 


he sank exhausted at his post, and the grey morning found, 
his prostrate form—a sentinel, asleep upon the ground! 


The story of the Sleeping Sentinel raced through the Union. 
Francis Janvier, a poet famous in the 1860’s, composed an epic 
narrative, which was declaimed in the United States Senate in 
an event attended by the President, the Vice President, and “all 
the beauty and fashion of Washington.” The poem then ap- 
peared in a best-selling book, which was followed by a nation- 
wide tour of readings by the author. There was hardly a dry eye 
in any audience. 

It was a rare Union family who did not know of William 
Scott and the touching story of his redemption. An inspiring 
story—but was it true? 

The author spent many hours in the National Archives 
reading Scott’s original records. They, too, tell a story, but a 
different story. True, there was a Scott who slept on duty, a 
Scott sentenced to die, but there myth and truth diverge. As 
soon as Scott’s sentence was announced, the officers of his regi- 
ment petitioned Brigadier General William F. (“Baldy”) Smith 
for mercy, and a delegation crossed the river to enlist the help 
of a Vermont politician. He and the officers visited the Presi- 
dent, who agreed to delay the execution. The next day, Lincoln 
paid a visit to McClellan; among the other subjects discussed 
was a commutation of Scott’s sentence, to which the general 
agreed. Eight months later, Scott was killed by a bullet to the 
chest, which made any deathbed speech unlikely. 

There was no sister, no General Spinner involved, no mid- 
night carriage ride, in fact, Lincoln never met Private Scott. 
While much of the legend is untrue, the fear 
and joy that Scott must have felt in Septem- 
ber 1861 were true enough, and what is the 
real truth about Lincoln and the many other 
sleeping sentinels? 

The answers to these questions also lie 
in the National Archives. The author and 
his wife, in their analysis of the first 43,634 
courts-martial of the Civil War, found 


Courtesy of the Lincoln Museum, Fort Wayne, Indiana (#3835) 
Inset: The real Private William Scott. Reproduced from Abraham 
Lincoln the Merciful President: The Pardon of the Sleeping Sentinel. 
By Allen C. Clark (Washington D.C., 1927). 

SUE EE 
Above: Judge Advocate General Joseph Holt, National Archives. 


At right: Dr. New, courtesy of Nancy Eckerman, Special Collection Library, 
Ruth Lilly Medical Library, Indiana University School of Medicine. 
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1,922 men tried for sleeping on sentry duty, a 
crime constituting only four percent of all gen- 
eral courts-martial. Of those 1,922, only seventy- 
eight received death sentences, two-tenths of one 
percent of all courts-martial. But to those few, the 
chance of dying seemed one hundred percent. 
What did Lincoln do with these cases? 

Twenty-two such cases of sleeping sentinels came 
to Lincoln in the first two years of the war. A typical 
sleepyhead was Private Alonzo Swartout of the 20th 
Indiana. His regiment marched all day in the humid- 
ity of Louisiana and camped at Atchafayala Bayou, 
where Swartout “suffered severely” from the heat. He 
was placed on sentry duty and was found asleep at 
midnight. The young private was sentenced to be shot, 
but the court-martial board recommended clemency 
because he “had borne himself bravely in action.” The 
next level of review was conducted by General Napo- 
leon Dana, who recommended a fine of four months 
pay, instead of death. On up the chain of review was 
the Commander of the Department of the Gulf, Ma- 
jor General Nathaniel Banks, who endorsed Dana’s 
plan. When the papers reached Washington, D.C., the 
Judge Advocate General, Joseph Holt, wrote that “The 
sentence might be remitted without prejudice to the 7 
interest of the service.” Lincoln, who had the final say, 
wrote: “Recom. of Gen. Dana approved & ordered. A. 
Lincoln April 14, 1864.” (In exactly one year, Lincoln 
would be at Ford’s Theater.) 

Private William Blunt of the 12th Missouri 
Cavalry was asleep at his post at LaGrange, Ten- 
nessee. His court-martial sentenced him to nine 
months at the military prison at Alton, Illinois. 
(The daily census books from Alton are filled with 
deaths from disease. Imprisonment there might be 
a mortal sentence.) Blunt’s family quickly enlisted 
the aid of Congressman Benjamin Loan, who wrote 
to Lincoln: “The officers there were conservatives 
and young Blunt is a radical. The Court was con- 
stituted to convict.” Lincoln, who was sensitive to 
Congressional pressure, rendered his decision: 
“Pardon, on condition of rejoining regiment & 
serving out term. A. Lincoln March 8, 1865.” 

The other twenty cases of sleeping sentinels followed the 
same pattern. Lincoln remitted every death sentence and light- 
ened every prison sentence that reached his desk. While cer- 
tain aspects of Scott’s story may have been dramatic inventions, 
the overall trend of mercy and clemency on the part of Lincoln 
was absolutely accurate. 

Sleeping sentinels, however, were not the only offenders 
reviewed by Lincoln. The author and his wife have discovered 
over five hundred cases reviewed by Lincoln, cases not cata- 
logued or reported by previous researchers, in fact, this is the 
largest number of newly-found Lincoln notes since the open- 
ing of Robert Todd Lincoln’s papers in the 1940s. 

These new Lincoln findings, as well as previously cata- 
logued notes, cover every rank from general to private, with a 
fair share of chaplains and surgeons. There are dozens of bush- 
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Lincoln’s Agreement with 
Court-Martial Verdicts 


Grae F, 1808, 


whackers, guerrillas, and spies in these records. The crimes in- 
clude murder, rape, arson, desertion, mutiny, and robbery. 
On most of these cases, Lincoln wrote his decision in a 
few words, but in others, his comments were considerably 
longer. Dr. George New, surgeon of the Seventh Indiana Infan- 
try, was convicted of selling government whisky and pocketing 
the money. Testimony showed that the regiment was moving 
and had insufficient transport for most medical supplies, in- 
cluding some twenty bottles of whisky. Dr. New inquired of 
both the commander and the quartermaster as to the proper 
procedures for disposition. Neither man knew, so Dr. New sold 
the whisky to whatever soldiers wanted it and said, later, that 
he planned to use the money for fresh supplies at their desti- 
nation. The doctor was found guilty and dismissed from the 
army. A few weeks later, this case reached the desk of the Presi- 
dent, who wrote, “I am not satisfied with the sentence of the 
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Court in this case, so far as it dismisses the accused from the 
service. That he sold the liquor is unquestionable, but that he 
did so with any improper intention, or that he ever intended 
to appropriate the proceeds, I think is not proven. I therefore 
wish to restore him to the service, if it is lawfully competent 
for me to do so. A. Lincoln.” The records show not only that 
Dr. New was restored to his regiment, but that he had a long 
and honorable service with them and continued in his profes- 
sion for decades after the war. 

Lincoln was a lawyer before he was a President, and he 
had litigated many important commercial cases, so it is not 
surprising that his note on Assistant Quartermaster Captain 
Samuel Black sounds judicial rather than military. 

Black, stationed at Louisville, Kentucky, was convicted of 
adulterating 69,000 bushels of horse feed, using straw, rotten 
corn and other indigestible rubbish, acts clearly harmful both 
to the horses and to the army. After a lengthy trial, he was found 
guilty of most of the charges (including those that he instructed 
men in how to adulterate good horse feed) and was sentenced 
to be dismissed from the army, spend two years in prison, and 
pay a fine of $10,000.00 (nearly half a million in today’s money). 

The legal complexities of the case are illustrated in Lincoln’s 
note: “Upon Captain Samuel Black, named within, entering 
into bond with the Provost Marshal at Louisville, Kentucky, 
with surety to be approved by him, payable to the United States, 
and conditioned for paying the fine in this case ajudged, if, and 
when, the payment of said fine shall be approved and required 
by the President of the United States, let proceedings for the 
collection of said fine be stayed, and said Captain Samuel Black 
be enlarged.* A. Lincoln. May 23, 1864” 


During the war, civilian contractors, accused of defraud- 
ing the government, were tried by military commissions, usu- 
ally boards composed of three officers. At Baltimore, such a 
commission tried John K. Stettler and convicted him of not 
delivering 100,000 pounds of coffee, for which the government 
had already paid. The file is filled with papers documenting a 
little-known side of the war, including chemical analyses of 
coffee samples. 

The defendant was convicted and sentenced to five 
years in the penitentiary. A few months later, petitions to 
the President from Stettler’s friends and family asked for 
his early release on the grounds that he appeared to be dy- 
ing of tuberculosis. On Executive Mansion letterhead, the 
President wrote this note: “November 12, 1864. Judge Ad- 
vocate General. Please procure record & examine and re- 
port, upon the case of Stettler, convicted & sent to 
Auburn Penitentiary for five years — his home was in Phila- 
delphia, and his trial was here in Washington, on some 
charge about adulterated coffee. Yours truly A. Lincoln” 
Such a note may not be very dramatic, but it illustrates 
Lincoln’s “hands on” approach to government, and is un- 
usually long for a document in Lincoln’s own hand. There 
was further correspondence between the Judge Advocate 
General’s office, the prison doctor, and the White House. 
But it appears likely from the record that he died in prison 
of tuberculosis. 


*Ed. “Enlarged” is an archaic legal term meaning “to set at liberty 
one who has been imprisoned or in custody”—we do of course still 
speak of a fugitive being “at large.” 
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Cases which came before Lincoln 
in the First 43,000 Court-Martials 
of the Civil War 
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Distribution of Selected Crimes in 
Union General Court-Martials 
(Based on 57,643 cases) 
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. Captains, Majors, Lt. Colonels, Colonels, Brigadier and Major Generals. 

2. Mostly bushwhackers and guerrillas. 

. Actually higher, since many were tried as “conduct prejudicial” or “assault” 
Would require major effort to break it down further. 
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A somewhat different case was that of Ebenezer Allen, 
a first lieutenant in the 12th U.S. Infantry. He was con- 
fined to a Baltimore hospital in 1863, when he went on an 
eight-day drunk. He then asked for leave to recuperate at 
his home, was refused in this request by the surgeon and 
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by the medical director, but went anyway, which 
brought charges of being absent without leave and 
disobedience. His court-martial suspended him 
from rank and pay for an entire year. Now, Allen 
violated yet another army rule by appealing his case 
directly to the President, without going through 
the proper channels. 

These proceedings came to the attention of both 
Henry W. Halleck, General in Chief of the Army, and 
the President. The former wrote, “The proceedings of 
the ct. martial in this case have been promulgated. I 
see no necessity for further action except to reprimand 
Lt. A. for his letter to the President in violation of 
Regulations. H. W. Halleck, Genl. In Chf” 

For reasons not clear in his court-martial files, 
in the midst of this turmoil, Allen seems to have been 
promoted. On November 30, 1863, the President ad- 
dressed this note to the miscreant. “Washington Nov. 
30, Executive Mansion, Captain Allen: Dear sir: I rec’d 
yours of the 29th inst. in which you sign yourself, first 
lieutenant. You will please take note that you now rank 
as I have addressed you. You have certainly gone aside 
from Military Rules, in addressing me personally in 
regards to your special case. However I will take no- 
tice of it, and as Gen’l. Schenck takes leave of the de- 
partment in a day or two, it shall be his first duty to 
take cognizance of your affair, as from your previous 
good conduct, our common country needs your ser- 
vice in the Field. With respect, A. Lincoln” It is hard 
to imagine a young lieutenant, drunk and absent 
without leave, receiving a personal note from today’s 
Commander in Chief. 

What seems to be the common factor in Lincoln’s 
court-martial opinions is their business-like quality. 
He was not writing for public effect, not trying to cre- 
ate “sound bites,” or to establish his place in history, 
or to appeal to our sensibilities four generations later. 
He was a busy man, with an awesome work load, try- 
ing to give proper attention to a vast number of is- 
sues. These communications are not like his speech 
at Gettysburg, or his second Inaugural address, both 
occasions where he marshaled all the power of the En- 
glish language, but they are from the same mind and 
by the same hand. 

On some days, Lincoln reviewed sixty courts- 
martial in a morning. In these records, he wastes not 
a word. The sum of these writings has created well 
over five hundred opinions not studied before, a total 
ample for a numerical analysis of his “compassion.” 
The end of a millennium seems a fit moment for a new view of 
Lincoln: his role in military justice, presented both as stories of 
human drama and as facts in the arithmetic of military crime 
and punishment. | 


THOMAS P. LOWRY, a retired physician, is the author of sev- 
eral books on the Civil War. His book on Lincoln’s justice, 
Don’t Shoot That Boy!, will be published July 1999 (Savas Pub- 
lications). 
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FOLLOW THAT 
GREEN FLAG! 


John Dillon, Irish Brigade Color-Bearer 


Army of the Potomac’s famed Irish Brigade trudged towards 
battle on the morning of September 17, 1862, at Antietam, 
Maryland. At the direction of General Israel Richardson, their division 
commander, the Irishmen advanced as reinforcements in an attack on 
General Robert E. Lee’s center.’ General Thomas Meagher, charismatic 
leader and founder of the Irish Brigade, was eager to prove that his boys 
were the best unit in the Union Army and that Irish immigrants, by their 
skill at arms and bravery, deserved a place in the United States. 


Wi: DRUMS POUNDING AND FIFES TWEETING, the 
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After crossing Antietam Creek, 
Meagher called a halt so his men could 
wring out their socks. Some of the men’s 
feet were so swollen from hard marching 
that they could not put their shoes back 
on, forcing them to fight the battle bare- 
footed.’ As the Irish passed through 
Roulette’s Farm Lane, General Meagher 
noticed a large haystack in an open, 
grassy field, sheltered from enemy fire. It 
was an ideal place for a field hospital. 

The Irish Brigade’s musicians were 
ordered to stack instruments and prepare 
to aid the wounded. Father Ouellet, Je- 
suit priest, and Father Corby, Notre 
Dame teacher, were both serving as chap- 
lains in the Irish Brigade. After offering 
the troops a conditional Catholic abso- 
lution for their sins, both prelates rode 
towards the makeshift hospital. Doctor 
Lawrence Reynolds, surgeon of the 63rd 
New York, joined them.? 

A deadly new music filled the air. 
Yankee Parrott cannons barked, spitting 
deadly projectiles over the heads of the 
Irishmen in the direction of the enemy. 
The rattling of Confederate muskets sig- 
naled the closeness of Southern troops. 
Meagher’s Irish Brigade began to advance 
through a cornfield. Minié balls started 
to zip and whiz through the ranks. Sol- 
diers moaned as bullets thudded into 
arms, chests and legs. Irishmen fell in 
large numbers, staining the stalks of corn 
with crimson.* 

Corporal John Dillon, 63rd New 
York Infantry, steeled himself for the or- 
deal which he had to face. Born in 
Kilminnon, Dungarvan, County Water- 
ford, Ireland, on May 12, 1836, he emi- 
grated to New York City in 1856. Dillon 
escaped from the poverty of post-fam- 
ine Ireland and worked as laborer in his 
adopted homeland. When the war began, 
he volunteered to serve in the Irish Bri- 
gade on September 16, 1861. His enlist- 
ment papers reveal that Dillon was 5'9" 
tall and hada ruddy complexion and blue 
eyes. Dillon excelled as a soldier. He was 
promoted to corporal on December 15, 
1861, and transferred to the color guard 
of the 63rd New York on March 1, 1862.° 

General Meagher had a simple plan 
to carry the Confederate position. He 
hoped to have his men fire a volley or two 
and then sweep away the enemy with 
bayonets. But the Rebels were defending 
beautiful ground. Stationed in a road 
running along a ridge south of the 
Mumma and Roulette Farms, Anderson’s 


North Carolina Brigade—the 2nd, 4th, 
14th and 30th North Carolina—was well 
protected. Over the years, farmers’ wag- 
ons had worn down the road so that it 
was three to five feet below ground level, 
forming a perfect trench. The Southern- 
ers had knocked down the snake rail 
fences bordering the road, providing even 
more cover. The Confederates could pop 
up, fire a volley, and then duck down.® 
French’s division of the Army of the 
Potomac had already hit the Southern 
line, known both as the “Sunken Road” 
and “Bloody Lane” by the Union survi- 
vors of Antietam. Brigade after brigade 


of French's division was wrecked as they 
received a withering fire from the Rebel 
defenders. The infantrymen in the Irish 
Brigade could see the carnage as they 
marched through the cornfield. Dead and 
wounded men in blue littered a field to 
the right of the Irish, arms and legs con- 
torted into seemingly impossible posi- 
tions. It appeared that a giant hand had 
dropped them from above. 

Meagher called for volunteers to tear 
down a fence at the edge of the cornfield. 
About eighty men sprang forward. Rebel 
fire lashed into these brave soldiers. Bul- 
lets literally snatched fence rails from 


Soldiers of the 63rd New York, Irish Brigade. John Dillon is seated 
on the Left. Courtesy of Judge Peter Buckley, Elmira, New York 


Title page: Bronze sculpture on the Irish Brigade Monument at Antietam 
National Battlefield in Sharpsburg, Maryland. 


The ten foot monument is made of granite from County Wicklow, Ireland. Embedded in 
one side of the granite is a bronze sculpture of an Irish soldier lifting his regiment’s green 
flag from the arms of a fallen comrade. The other side of the monument has a bronze bust 
of General Thomas Francis Meagher. It was dedicated on Saturday, October 25th, 1997 at 
the battlefield’s Bloody Lane. Photo from the author’s collection. 
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their hands. The experience of Private 
Samuel Wright of the 29th Massachusetts 
was typical. After tearing down a section 
of fence, he turned to run back to his 
company. Two rounds struck him in the 
back. The obstruction went down, but 
about half of those who had stepped for- 
ward were shot by Southern marksmen.’ 

Ordering the Irish Brigade to atten- 
tion, General Meagher shouted, “Irish 
Brigade! Three cheers for General Mc- 
Clellan and the Army of the Potomac!” 
The Irishmen roared back with savage 
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approval. They took up a Gaelic chant, 
“Faugh A Ballagh, Faugh A Ballagh!” The 
words translate as “Clear the Way,” the 
motto of an historic Irish regiment. 
Drawing his sword and standing in 
his stirrups, Meagher yelled, “Irish Bri- 
gade! Raise the colors and follow me!” 
Moving in unison, fourteen hundred 
men in the brigade stepped into a field 
of clover in front of the “Sunken Road.”8 
Confederate skirmishers fired as fast as 
they could into the massed Irish ranks, 
every shot seeming to find a target. But 
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Officers and Color Party of the 63rd New York. 
Massachusetts MOLLUS Collection, USAMHI 


the Irish Brigade kept coming on, its of- 
ficers leading their men from the front. 

Not everyone’ in the Irish Brigade 
was brave at Antietam. Colonel Burke, 
who commanded John Dillon’s 63rd 
New York, could not bear the Rebel fire. 
He fell behind his troops, dismounted 
and hid behind a fold of ground. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry Fowler rushed 
from his position on the left of the 63rd 
to take command. 

Just then, a Confederate regiment 
sprang out of the “Sunken Road” and 
fired a devastating volley into the 63rd 
New York. The flame from the Rebel rifles 
flashed like a quarter-mile bolt of light- 
ning. Lieutenant Colonel Fowler reported 
that every officer but one, and more than 
one-half of the rank and file in the 63rd’s 
right wing fell killed and wounded from 
this single fusillade.!° 

Corporal John Dillon saw the man 
bearing the regiment’s green battle flag 
fall. Each of the three original New York 
regiments in the Irish Brigade—the 63rd, 
69th and 88th New York—carried a dis- 
tinctive emerald-green flag, decorated 
with symbols of Ireland, including a harp, 
a sunburst, and a wreath of shamrocks. 
Dillon dropped his musket, grabbed the 
green colors off the ground and foiled 
them to the breeze. The young color 
guard then moved forward. A comrade 
carrying the 63rd’s Stars and Stripes then 
dropped at Dillon’s side, taken down by 
a Rebel bullet. Dillon picked up the fallen 
U.S. flag and advanced with both colors 
on his shoulders, a prime target for en- 
emy sharpshooters.!! 

The 88th New York, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Pat Kelly, avenged 
their friends in the 63rd. Flanking the 
Southerners who had jumped out of the 
“Sunken Road”, the 88th unleashed a 
deadly volley. The Confederates melted 
before this fire and panicked survivors 
dropped back into the trench behind 
them.!* The whole Irish Brigade contin- 


» ued to move towards the “Sunken Road”, 


heads lowered to avoid a hail of Rebel 


= lead. General Meagher wrote: “Despite a 


fire of musketry, which literally cut lanes 
through our approaching line, the Bri- 
gade advanced under my personal com- 


mand within thirty paces of the enemy.”!* 

Halting and forming a line, the Irish 
Brigade cut loose with a murderous blast 
from its muskets, dropping the tightly 
packed Confederates to their front. 
Meagher had armed his soldiers with .69 
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Commanding Officers of the Irish Brigade in 1865. 
Standing, left to right: Major Seward F. Gould, 4th New York Heavy Artillery; Lieutenant Colo- 
nel James J. Smith, 69th New York; Major W. H. Terwilliger, 63rd New York. Seated, left to right: 
Colonel Denis F. Burke, 88th New York; Brevet Brigadier General Robert Nugent, Irish Bri- 
gade; Lieutenant Colonel James Flemming, 28th Massachusetts. Massachusetts MOLLUS Col- 
lection, USAMHI 


caliber smoothbore muskets, or “pump- 
kin slingers” as the men called them. Not 
accurate beyond one hundred yards, the 
weapon was thought to be obsolete. But 
at close-in fighting, the old musket ex- 
celled. It fired a round lead ball and three 
.30 caliber buckshot. At this close range, 
each cartridge turned into a powerful 
shotgun-like blast, shredding Rebel 
troopers. !4 

John Dillon tired from carrying two 
heavy flags. He offered the green colors 
to a comrade in his company named 
Ratigan. The fellow asked for the U.S. flag 
instead, since it was lighter. Dillon agreed 
and handed over the Stars and Stripes. 
He asked Ratigan to keep a good look out 
for him and to pick up the green colors if 
he should fall.*° 

There were numerous instances of 
uncommon bravery involving the colors 
of the Irish Brigade at Antietam. Eight 
men in the 69th fell charging with the 
green flag. Captain James McGee of the 
69th gathered up the flag and raced for- 
wards. A bullet cut the flag’s standard in 
half; as McGee retrieved the banner, an- 
other bullet tore through his cap. He 
jumped up, waved the flag at the Rebels 
and miraculously escaped injury.!® 

Both the U.S. flag and the regimen- 
tal green colors of the 88th New York 
went down at the same time, their color 
guards struck by several Rebel balls. Cap- 
tain Patrick Clooney, who had served his 
Catholic Pope during the Papal wars in 
Italy, sprang out of the advancing line 
and ordered his men to recover the flags. 
The deed done, Clooney himself led his 
company forward carrying the green col- 
ors. A Rebel bullet smashed into his knee. 
Clooney stumbled, struggled back up, 
and grasped the flagstaff as a crutch. His 
soldiers begged him to go to the rear. 
Ignoring his wound, the captain hobbled 
towards the enemy, shaking his fist at 
them to encourage his own troops. Two 
more rounds struck him, one in the head 
and one in the chest, killing him in- 
stantly. Clooney died with his body en- 
shrouded by his beloved emerald green 
silk flag, the Irish Harp lying across his 
bloodied chest.!” 

The front of the 63rd New York 
turned into a disaster area. Major Rich- 
ard Bentley, second in command, was hit 
and went down. Lieutenant John Glea- 
son, Co. H, repeatedly raised fallen col- 
ors, including the U.S. and New York 
State flags, to rally the survivors. Lieuten- 


ant Colonel Fowler was severely wounded 
and had to retire. Captain J. O'Neill be- 
came the senior officer but nobody told 
him. The 63rd lost all of its high ranking 
officers and over half of its enlisted men 
as the Rebels continued to punch rounds 
into the regiment’s line.1® 

Corporal Dillon’s canteen shattered 
on his hip as a minie ball passed through 
it, soaking his leg with water. He contin- 
ued to wave the green standard of the 
63rd to encourage his comrades. A bul- 
let or a piece of shell struck his flag- 
staff and broke it into pieces. Dillon 
doubled up the cords attached to the flag 
with the wooden fragment left from his 
flagstaff. A few minutes later, a South- 
ern rifleman knocked the eagle off the 
top of Dillon’s flagstaff.!° 


Irish Brigade’s 
Approach to the 
Sunken Road 


NMS 


Fire from the Irish Brigade’s front 
started to sputter out. General Meagher 
desperately looked for reinforcements. 
Although several fresh Federal brigades 
were near, no one would take the respon- 
sibility to order them forward. A Con- 
federate bullet struck Meagher’s horse, 
killing the animal and causing it to roll 
over on the general. Meagher was 
stunned and partially paralyzed by the 
fall. His adjutant ordered the general to 
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be carried to the rear. The Irish Brigade’s 
front was disappearing as man after man 
went down. Gaps appeared between regi- 
ments and the Confederates probed them 
with sallies from the “Sunken Road.” Irish 
musket fire crushed all such efforts. 

A Confederate in the “Sunken Road” 
yelled out to the two surviving color- 
bearers of the 69th New York, “Bring 
them colors in here!” Infuriated, the 69th 
soldiers shouted, “Come and get them, 
you damned Rebels!” Outraged, the two 
Irishmen ran forward several yards and 
waved their banners right at the faces of 
their foes,”° 

Luckily for the Irish Brigade, Gen- 
eral Caldwell’s brigade arrived on the 
scene and charged the Southerners with 
fixed bayonets. John Dillon's luck ran out 
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about this time. A Confederate rifle ball 
smashed into his right leg and knocked 
him down. Dan Hickey, Dillon’s friend, 
ripped a piece of his shirt off and tied it 
on his comrade’s wound to stop the 
bleeding. Dillon refused to leave the field 
until Caldwell’s brigade officially relieved 
the Irish Brigade. Hickey and another 
private carried Dillon to a hospital in the 
rear. Dillon clutched the torn green flag 
to his chest and refused to surrender it 


until Lieutenant John Gleason from the 
63rd gently asked for its return.! 
Union reinforcements pushed 
through the Irish ranks and charged the 
“Sunken Road.” It was too much for the 
exhausted Confederates, who had emp- 
tied their cartridge boxes in their duel 
with the Irishmen. The Rebels broke and 
ran. Lee’s center was broken at last. 
General Israel Richardson, the Irish 
Brigade’s division commander, tried to 
exploit the situation by pushing fresh 
Federal troops forward. But he fell mor- 
tally wounded. No one else, including the 
Army of the Potomac’s commanding 
general, Major General George B. Mc- 


py: 


Clellan, took charge of the Union offen- 
sive. Rebels from the direction of the 
Mumma Farm counter-attacked and the 
fight for the “Sunken Road” ended in a 
stalemate. A golden opportunity to break 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia in half 
was squandered.”? 

Casualties in the Irish Brigade were 
appalling. In all, 540 Irishmen fell killed 
or wounded at Antietam. Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Fowler of Dillon’s 63rd re- 
ported that fewer than fifty men in the 
regiment were left standing when the 
fight ended. Sixteen men became casual- 
ties while bearing the different colors of 
the 63rd. John Dillon wrote that all eleven 
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Dead of the Irish Brigade at Antietam, September 19, 1862. 


men in his regiment’s color guard were 
killed or wounded, including himself.” 

The Irish immigrant press was 
quick to understand the significance of 
Antietam. On October 11, 1862, the 
Boston Pilot, an Irish weekly, published 
the following statement: “The nation 
at large appreciates the skill and brav- 
ery of our gallant representatives in 
arms. It is to be hoped that our own 
people as justly estimate the importance 
of the position which they have so no- 
bly won. We are now a power in the land, 
felt and recognized.”*4 

John Dillon recovered from his 
wound at the U.S.Army General Hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia. He returned to active 
duty on January 14, 1863, and was pro- 
moted to Color Sergeant for valor at An- 
tietam on January 28th. Dillon cam- 
paigned with the Irish Brigade at 
Chancellorsville. He became ill on the 
march to Gettysburg and missed the 
three-day battle. Returning to the Irish 
Brigade, he participated in the fights at 


Auburn, Mine Run and Bristoe Station 


in the Fall of 1863. Dillon re-enlisted in 


* the 63rd New York on December 21, 1863 


and was promoted to First Sergeant. In 
May, 1864, he crossed the Rapidan River 
with the rest of the Irish Brigade as Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant prepared to destroy 
General Robert E. Lee’s Army of North- 
25 

Sergeant Dillon survived the carnage 
of the Wilderness. On May 11, 1864, Lieu- 
tenant General Grant issued orders for a 
surprise attack on Lee’s exposed salient 
at Spotsylvania, better known by its shape 
as the “Mule Shoe.” Major General 
Winfield Scott Hancock’s Second Corps 
was selected to spearhead the attack. The 
Irish Brigade, now part of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Francis C. Barlow’s division, would 
be in the second wave of the assault 
troops from Hancock’s Corps.”® 

Weary Irishmen rose from the earth 
in obedience to orders at about 9 p.m. 
on May 11th. They shook themselves to 
get rid of chills from the night air, wrung 
water out of shoes, and then lifted cold, 
heavy muskets from stacks. Without a 
word louder than an audible whisper, the 
Irish Brigade moved forward in virtual 
silence. Rain started to fall in torrents. 
With equipment such as canteens and 
eating utensils baffled in rags to prevent 
even the slightest noise, the soldiers of the 
brigade tramped through deep mud, slip- 
ping, splashing and falling over tree 
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stumps. A loaded pack mule, laden with 
rattling kettles and pans, escaped his 
driver and dashed noisily ahead of the 
Federal ranks. Luckily for the Yankees, the 
beast did not alert Confederate pickets.2” 

The Irish Brigade reached its line of 
departure for the charge at about 4 a.m. 
on May 12th. As the men waited to ad- 
vance, Captain John H. Gleason, com- 
mander of the 63rd New York, ap- 
proached John Dillon and whispered into 
his ear: “If you plant these colors in the 
morning on the enemy’s fortifications, I 
will try to get you promoted.” 

Dillon tightened his grip around the 
regiment’s Stars and Stripes and replied, 
“Promotion or no promotion, there is not 
aman in this brigade that shall get ahead 
of me. The Lord will spare me or I will 
die in the attempt.”?8 

At about 4:30 a.m., Barlow’s division 
took to its heels in a mad rush forward. 
Rebel pickets, rubbing sleepy eyes, were 
dispatched with the butts of muskets. 
Confederate troops defending the “Mule 
Shoe” woke up as a few of their skirmish- 
ers peppered the oncoming blue uni- 
formed tidal wave. 

The Rebels of Major General Ed- 
ward Johnson’s division ran to their po- 
sitions on the earthworks constructed to 
hold back the Yankees. They cocked their 
rifles and fired. Holes appeared in the 
Federal ranks. But still the Union men 
came on. The Confederates were ham- 
pered by the damp air of the early morn- 
ing. Wet powder refused to ignite and 
many guns misfired.”? 

The Irish Brigade could not withhold 
its enthusiasm. Cheering, the Irishmen 
caught up with the first wave of Brown’s 
and Brooke’s brigades, intermingling 
with those units. John Dillon decided that 
it was time to cut out and advance as fast 
as his legs could carry him. As he raced 
ahead of the rest of the 63rd, one of his 
comrades yelled out, “Look out for Colo- 
nel Burke [commanding the Irish 
Brigade’s 88th New York]. He’s got the 
national colors and he’s trying to beat you 
to the top.” 

Dillon kicked out and ran twice as 
fast. Clawing his way through Southern 
abatis, tree limbs stuck in the ground and 
sharpened to knife points, he heard Rebel 
balls whistle by his ears. Finally reaching 
the crest of the Confederate earthworks, 
Dillon jammed his U.S. flag into the 
ground. He won the race with Colonel 
Burke. Dillon later claimed that he was 


the first U.S. soldier to plant the Stars 
and Stripes on the enemy’s works at 
Spotsylvania. No evidence exists to re- 
fute his claim. 

There is, however, testimony which 
supports his claim. When the bloody, 
brutal, futile struggle for the “Mule Shoe” 
ended on the evening of May 12th, Dillon 
was summoned to the headquarters of 
the Irish Brigade. Captain Gleason intro- 
duced Dillon to Colonel Thomas Smyth, 
commander of the Irish Brigade. Gleason 
stated, “This is the sergeant who was the 
first man on the enemy’s fortifications 
that planted the nation’s colors.”*° 

Gleason lived up to his word. Dillon 
was commissioned as a second lieuten- 
ant on November 15, 1864. After a well- 
deserved furlough home, John Dillon was 
mustered in as a second lieutenant in 
Company D, 63rd New York, on January 
9, 1865. 

Captain Charles Terwilliger, com- 
mander of the 63rd New York, recom- 
mended Dillon for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor on December 28, 1864, 
citing his valor at Spotsylvania. Colonel 
Robert Nugent, commanding officer of 
the Irish Brigade, endorsed this com- 
mendation for the nation’s highest 
honor on December 29, 1864. Sadly, 
however, Dillon never did receive the 
Medal of Honor.*! 

Lieutenant John Dillon served with 
the Army of the Potomac throughout the 
Spring of 1865. After Petersburg fell in 
early April, Dillon and the Irish Brigade 
joined the pursuit of Lee’s fleeing army. 
Following the Southern surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, John Dillon was honorably 
discharged on April 27, 1865.7 

Dillon returned to New York. He 
married Catherine Mary Jordan on 
August 20, 1865. The couple had eight 
children. John Dillon went to work for 
the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad as a switchman. In 1893, 
the Irish Brigade veteran applied for a 
pension from the U.S. government. 
While walking along a railroad track 
during July, 1892, Dillon was struck by a 
freight car which derailed. Unable to get 
out of the way because of the slowness 
of his limb wounded at Antietam, his leg 
was crushed. The damaged leg was am- 
putated. Dillon’s request for a pension 
was granted.* 

The old soldier lived far longer than 
most of his fellow veterans. He rode in 
an open air automobile during a Memo- 
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Nagle, a collateral descendant of the famed 
Edmund Burke, was badly wounded in the 
right shoulder at Antietam, and finished his 
war in the Veteran Reserve Corps. Courtesy 
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rial Day Parade along Riverside Drive and 
89th Street in New York City as a Civil 
War veteran shortly before his death. 
Dillon died on February 5, 1921, aged 
eighty-five. Captain D. P. Conyngham, 
Irish Brigade veteran and author of the 
classic The Irish Brigade and Its Cam- 
paigns, had nothing but praise for Dillon. 
“He served as color-sergeant with distinc- 
tion in many battles,” wrote Conyngham. 
“He was a brave soldier.” John Dillon 
stands out as one of the most heroic men 
who served in the Irish Brigade.** =) 
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Artist Brad Schmehl’s portrayal of “Captain Clooney’s Charge” commemorates 
the heroism of Captain Patrick F. Clooney of the 88th New York at the Bloody 
Lane. Wounded in the knee, Clooney staggered forward carrying his regiment’s 
colors until he was wounded twice more and killed. 
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WHILE BOWEN MADE HIS STELLAR 
defense of the Tuscumbia River crossing, 
Van Dorn waged on the Hatchie River the 
battle that would determine the Confed- 
erate army’s fate. Although Rosecrans 
and his army presented a threat to the 
east, they posed less of a concern than 
Hurlbut at the Hatchie. Van Dorn needed 
to check Hurlbut, for it would take some 
time to get his trains and men onto the 
Bone Yard road and across the Hatchie 
River at Crum’s Mill. 

This task of holding Hurlbut in place 
first went to Wirt Adams’ Mississippi 
Cavalry and the 1st Texas Legion, left be- 
tween the rivers to guard the Confeder- 
ate trains. Having done little besides cook 
rations for those at the front, these two 
units at first represented the only avail- 
able components to counter the enemy 
threat on the Hatchie. Although small in 
number, they did effective work in slow- 
ing the Federals until help could arrive. 

Hurlbut’s force contained two bri- 
gades, commanded by Brigadier Gener- 
als James C. Veatch and Jacob G. Lauman, 
and a provisional brigade of two regi- 
ments commanded by Colonel Robert K. 
Scott. The force left Bolivar at dawn on 
October 4, and camped for the night on 
Muddy Creek, just south of Middleton, 
Tennessee. At that point, the division was 
within easy marching distance of Davis’ 
Bridge. 

Hurlbut’s entire command had 
heard the sounds of battle on October 4, 
but not on the morning of the 5th. The 
Union general therefore surmised that he 
would meet the Confederates at some 
point, whether victorious or defeated. 
Hurlbut did not know that the Confed- 
erates had lost the Battle of Corinth, and 
were now badly disorganized. Therefore, 
he took no chances. He ordered his men 
out early on the morning of October 5. ! 

Veatch, who had camped for the 
night on the west side of Muddy Creek, 
moved first. The troops marched across 
the Muddy, past Lauman’s camp, and be- 
gan the trek toward the Hatchie River. 
The brigade soon found the roads in mis- 


Frontispiece: The Hatchie River 
In October 1862, the area was enjoying an 
Indian Summer, and the trees probably had 
more leaves. Photo by Timothy B. Smith 
Above: A column of Hurlbut’s 
men negotiates a muddy road. 
Library of Congress 


erable shape, however. The main road 
was “exceedingly narrow and broken,” 
and tended to slow the trains. Hurlbut, 
to remedy the confusion and get his in- 
fantry to the Hatchie as soon as possible, 
ordered the trains and artillery caissons 
into a field on the right side of the road. 
This order cleared the way for the infan- 
try and artillery to move forward quickly. 
Hurlbut, who had thus far commanded 
the movements with precision, accom- 
panied the column.’ 


Although Hurlbut had performed 
well, he soon found himself replaced. 
Major General E.O.C. Ord normally 
commanded the divisions around 
Bolivar. On October 3, however, Ord was 
on an inspection trip in Kentucky. Hav- 
ing heard of the action around Corinth, 
he deduced that his command would 
move forward. Wishing to command it 
himself, Ord abandoned his trip and pro- 
ceeded to Bolivar, arriving at 11:00 p.m. 
on October 4. Finding that part of his 
command had already marched, he set 
out after it two hours later, at 1:00 a.m. 
He overtook the column east of Muddy 
Creek and took personal command. 
Ord’s arrival relegated Hurlbut to second 
in command.’ 
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Ord, dressed in a white “linen 
duster,” white socks, and civilian shoes, 
took charge despite his civilian appear- 
ance. He looked so much like a civilian 
that his troops had to ask his identity. 
Nevertheless, he commanded with the 
courage that would ultimately take him 
to high places. He immediately speeded 
up the march.* 

Veatch had orders to march “cau- 
tiously to the Hatchie, at Davis’ Bridge, 
and to hold and occupy the ground at the 


Lee 
og 


crossing.” However, no sooner had his 
march begun, than he met the Confed- 
erates of Wirt Adams’ command, there 
to guard the crossing and hold the route 
open for a possible Confederate retreat 
from Corinth. 

The first engagement took place at 
a house on the left of the road. The Fed- 
eral column stopped, and Veatch, not 
knowing why, proceeded to the front of 
the line. The Confederates had made 
their first stand at the house, perhaps 
four hundred yards to the front of the 
Federals. Veatch found his first regi- 
ment, the 25th Indiana, deployed 
across the road. That regiment’s colo- 
nel, William H. Morgan, reported the 
circumstances to Veatch, who quickly 


took matters into his own hands. He 
deployed two more regiments into 
line, the 46th Illinois on the right and 
the 14th Illinois on the left. Veatch also 
brought up a section of Battery L, 2nd 
Illinois Light Artillery. This section 
commenced firing on the house, and 
after only six shots, the Confederates 
withdrew. Infantry skirmishers then 
went forward and occupied the house, 
reporting no Confederates present and 
a clear way.® 


Moving forward, the Union infan- 
trymen found they had an even tougher 
job ahead. The three regiments remained 
in line of battle, and the entire brigade 
moved forward in this manner. The line 
moved slowly, severely hampered by both 
their deployment and the terrain. Veatch 
characterized the land as the “most dif- 
ficult and dangerous ground, traversed 
by deep hollows and ravines and covered 
with dense woods and thickets.” The re- 
mainder of the brigade, which marched 
on the road, also encountered difficulty, 
for the avenue continued to prove “nar- 
row and difficult.” Nevertheless, the 
Union regiments made their way forward 
in hopes of gaining the bridge before the 
enemy arrived.’ 


Veatch advanced, followed by all of 
Lauman’s brigade except the 41st Illinois, 
which remained behind to guard the 
trains. The command moved forward 
two miles in this condition. Suddenly, the 
road debouched into several large fields. 
This provided a welcome relief, although 
even the fields contained deep hollows 
and ravines.® 

The clearings brought another wel- 
come sight. Less than a mile away rose a 
large ridge, on top of which stood the 
town of Metamora, which in turn sat on 
the banks of the Hatchie River. The 
Federals had almost reached their goal; 
if the town fell, they should at least be 
able to hold the Hatchie crossing. The 
cavalry had already moved forward and 
was nearing the town.!? 

The cavalry, in fact, had already be- 
gun to engage the Confederates. The 
Union commanders thought initially 
that they had come upon the cavalry they 
had met before, and felt confident they 
could take the town with little trouble. 
Then came bad news. The Union cavalry 
reported that the enemy force consisted 
not just of cavalry, but of infantry and 
artillery as well. Veatch ordered his re- 
maining regiments to load their weap- 
ons and deploy. The 15th Illinois moved 
to the left of the line and the 53rd Indi- 
ana to the right. The batteries also moved 
up and deployed. During this time, the 
colonel of the 25th Indiana, William H. 
Morgan, moved forward and viewed the 
Confederates deploying. He later stated 
that he saw “the enemy coming up the 
road in large force, apparently making for 
the same point.” Veatch made ready for 
an all-out battle for the town.!° 

The Confederate infantry and artil- 
lery were from the 1st Texas Legion. This 
unit, like Adams’ cavalry, had remained 
near the Hatchie River.'! 

The movement of the Texans to 
Davis’ Bridge left the trains unguarded, 
but Van Dorn realized he would lose the 
trains anyway if he lost the Hatchie cross- 
ings. The Confederate commander 
therefore took a gamble, leaving the 
trains unguarded, and sending Lieuten- 
ant Colonel E.R. Hawkins and his Tex- 
ans to the Hatchie. Hawkins received the 
orders at 7:30 a.m., and arrived at Davis’ 
Bridge within the hour. There he met 
Adams, who took command of the whole 
force. Adams ordered Hawkins to form 
on the east bank of the Hatchie, which 
he did. The Texans held that position for 


forty-five minutes. Adams then ordered 
Hawkins to cross the river and deploy on 
the west side. The legion quickly moved 
into position.” 

By this time, however, Adams’ men 
had fallen back, and the Federals had 
taken the heights of Metamora. More- 
over, by this time Ord and Hurlbut both 
had arrived on the scene and took over, 
readying their men to charge. They found 
Veatch’s line satisfactory, making only 
minor changes. The generals did, how- 
ever, order Veatch to deploy Scott’s pro- 
visional brigade to the right of his line 
anda little forward, thereby extending the 
front. Scott quickly took his place, and 
both brigades moved forward and took 
full possession of the ridge. One company 
of the 5th Ohio Cavalry dispersed a force 
of Confederate cavalry on the right 
flank.!? 

As Ord occupied the ridge, Federal 
artillery moved into position. The 
Federals now had a formidable line on 
the bluff overlooking the Hatchie River. 
They had arrived too late to take the 
bridge, but were in a position to capture 
it shortly. At any rate, they had stopped 
the Confederate attempt to take and hold 
the ridge.!4 

The Union artillery began to pour a 
devastating fire into Adams’ and 
Hawkins’ men in the valley below. 
Veatch’s two batteries, the 7th Ohio Bat- 
tery and Battery L, 2nd Illinois Light Ar- 
tillery, had deployed, the former on the 
right of the brigade and the latter on the 
road. Both subjected the Confederate 
commands to a heavy fire. In the words 
of Captain Silas A. Burnap, command- 
ing the Ohio Battery, “...we paid our re- 
spects to the enemy’s infantry.”!> 

Knowing they could not retake the 
heights of Metamora, Adams’ men nev- 
ertheless held their position in the valley 
and even responded with a “very spirited” 
fire of their own. Their situation re- 
mained precarious, however, until they 
heard the sounds of marching feet and 
the head of Brigadier General John C. 
Moore’s column appeared across the 
river.!® 

Moore had formed the advance 
guard of the main army, and had hurried 
to the Hatchie River to stop Hurlbut. 
Moore’s division commander, Brigadier 
General Dabney H. Maury, had marched 
with the brigade and ordered it to move 
to Davis’ Bridge, cross it, and form a line 
on the right of the road on the other side. 
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It should then move forward and take the 
heights on which the Federals now stood. 
Moore pushed his men forward, but 
found he had little to push. The brigade, 
led by Moore and Maury in person, num- 
bered little more than three hundred 
men. It had taken terrible casualties in 
its attack on Battery Robinett at Corinth. 
Fortunately, several guns from the St. 
Louis (Missouri) Battery and Sengstak’s 
(Alabama) Battery somewhat strength- 
ened the weak brigade. Moore crossed the 
entire command and prepared to move 
on the heights of Metamora.!” 

Maury realized, however, that the 
reinforcements were “too few and too 
late.” By the time Moore met the 1st Texas 
Legion and Adams’ cavalry and formed 
his infantry on the right of the road, the 
Federals on the Metamora heights had 
begun to shell them with artillery. The 
Federals also opened up with musketry, 
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sending several volleys from the ridge. 
Part of Moore’s brigade were on the road 
when the artillery opened up, but Maury 
remembered that “in the next second the 
lane was cleared.” The fire splattered 
Moore and Maury with sand, along with 
the troops, but did little damage except 
that a portion of the 2nd Texas was cut 
off and therefore did not deploy. Because 
of this development, Moore now had 
even fewer men with whom to work. 
Most of the remaining troops deployed, 
however, behind Burr’s Branch, a small 
creek that flowed north into the Hatchie 
several hundred yards above the bridge. 
At the branch, Moore waited for the en- 
emy artillery fire to slacken, which it did 
within forty-five minutes.!® 

Moore nevertheless saw that he 
could not move forward. His line lay in 
a small strip of woods that in turn lay 
between two vast fields. His front and 
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rear therefore lay open, the front all the 
way to the Federal positions. An attack 
through this field would prove disas- 
trous, especially with the superior num- 
ber of Federals on the hill in front. Moore 
consequently sent a lieutenant back 
across the bridge with a report for Van 
Dorn. Moore intended that the officer 
not only relay the fact that he could not 
advance, but also that he feared he could 
not hold without reinforcements. Nev- 
ertheless, Moore was willing to try. He 
knew he represented the buffer between 
the enemy and the disorganized units to 
his rear.!? 

Moore’s decision to resist the Union 
forces, despite his weakness, brought 
about fighting between the infantry. Ord 
ordered Veatch to move his entire line 
forward. The five regiments of his bri- 
gade, three on the right of the road and 
two on the left, moved forward off the 
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ridge of Metamora. Upon doing so they 
drew fire from Moore’s infantrymen 
posted in the woods in front. The regi- 
ments on the right of the road were the 
first to receive Confederate fire. The 
Federals in turn poured a heavy fire into 
the woods. The Confederate infantry held 
its position, but not so the artillery, whose 
guns were soon withdrawn.” 

The Union infantry continued to 
bear down on the outnumbered Confed- 
erates, bounding down the ridge, slash- 
ing through “brush, blackberry bushes, 
and fences,” and negotiating a “dry 
gulch.” They halted when word came that 
other Federal units lay to their front, but 
a “heavy volley of musketry” from that 
sector soon convinced them otherwise, 
and the attack resumed. The two Illinois 
units and one Indiana regiment on the 
right of the road struck the Confederate 
line square and, with only one charge, 
forced it to fall back. Moore’s men re- 
treated to a new position sheltered by 
houses and fences. There, the Confeder- 
ates made another stand. However, the 
Federal advance now threatened the 
Confederate left flank. Moore ordered 


the brigade to change front to the left and 


face the enemy.! 


= artillery; | = battery 
| = cavalry Es = infantry 


XXXX = army; Xxx = corps; xx = division; 
x = brigade. 


Below: Brigadier General William L. Cabell 
(left), Colonel Thomas P. Dockery (center), 
and William Wirt Adams (right). 
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Moore’s men made the change in 
good order, and opened on the advanc- 
ing Union regiments. The defenders had 
fired only three volleys, however, when 
the stalled 14th and 15th Illinois made 
their appearance. After experiencing dif- 
ficulty in crossing Burr’s Branch, the two 
regiments crossed a field and encoun- 
tered Moore’s right flank. With the front 
change of the Confederate line, the right 
now lay wide open to the Illinois regi- 
ments. They attacked with fierce deter- 
mination, striking the Confederates in 
flank and breaking the entire line into 
confusion. Moore’s line had neither the 
length nor the strength to battle the 
Union regiments on each flank, and the 
Confederates broke and ran toward the 
river. As the Confederates withdrew to- 
ward the bridge, they continued to fight, 
rallying behind more houses and fences. 
In doing so, however, they were forced 
to abandon four guns, which they could 
not bring off because the artillery horses 
had been killed. The Federals subse- 
quently hauled the captured prizes off 
with oxen.?2 

One Federal wrote that they drove 
“the rebels to their favorite air, “Ske- 
daddle-” Another Federal attributed the 
rout to the attackers’ green status, “our 
being so green about fighting that we 
didn’t know when to stop.” The Confed- 
erates fell back, closely pursued by the 
Federals. When the Confederates came to 
the bridge, they found it raked by the Fed- 
eral artillery. 

There was no time to stop and think 
the situation through; to hesitate meant 
capture. The broken Confederate troops 
began to move across the river at what- 
ever point they could. Many waded or 
attempted to swim the river, though not 
all succeeded: many were drowned or 
shot by the Federals. Others, such as 
Albert McCollom, fell captive. “I was so 
hot and tired that I didn’t care about try- 
ing to swim with my clothes on and risk 
getting shot in the back, so of course I 
surrendered,” he informed his brother. 
The fast moving 14th and 15th Illinois 
cut many Southerners off from the 
bridge. More than one hundred were 
captured “in one body.” Among the cap- 
tives was Van Dorn’s nephew, who had 
been serving as the general’s aide. Scott’s 
provisional brigade also captured a large 
number, “by a single movement.” More- 
over, the enemy followed the Confeder- 
ates so aac nerd Be lee 


had no time 
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to burn the bridge. One Confederate 
wrote home: “Gen. [Sterling] Price’s 
army got to Davises Bridge on the 
Hatches River just in time to get whipped 
24 


right good. 


IRT ADAMS’ CAVALRY had 
shifted to the left of the Con- 
federate position, in order to 


attack the enemy in flank, but found the 
dense timber too thick to assault. By the 
time Adams discovered this, the enemy 
had taken both the original Confederate 
position and the bridge, thus cutting 
Adams off. Not ready to give up, the Mis- 
sissippian simply ordered his men south- 
ward along the western bank of the river, 
knowing Van Dorn intended to cross at 
some point.?° 

Moore’s brigade had been routed, 
and many of the troops had lost their 
guns in crossing the river. Unless rein- 
forcements arrived at or near the river 
soon, the Confederates would have no 
way of stopping a Union movement into 
the unguarded center of the retreating 
army. Moore’s brigade had done all it 
could, and indeed more than most ex- 
pected, but it was not enough. The mo- 
ment had arrived that would decide the 
fate of the army.”° 

Reinforcements were in fact very 
close. Van Dorn had earlier ordered 
Brigadier General C.W. Phifer’s and Wil- 
liam L. Cabell’s brigades and Brigadier 
General Martin E. Green’s division to the 
front to help stop the Federal attack. By 
the time the survivors of Moore’s brigade 
streamed back across the Hatchie, the 
head of Phifer’s brigade, led by Major 
General Sterling Price, appeared march- 
ing up the road. Just as Hawkins’ men had 
rejoiced to see Moore’s brigade swinging 
across the bridge to their support, 
Moore’s depleted brigade now hailed the 
newcomers. Phifer’s men arrived at the 
bridge, and some crossed despite the rout 
on the other side. One Arkansan in the 
brigade wrote home, “We got there just 
in time to get acrost to get some of us 
taken prisoners.”?” 

Colonel L.S. Ross of the 6th Texas 
Cavalry commanded the brigade, for 
Phifer had reported sick. Ross placed the 
brigade in line just east of the river. 
Cabell’s brigade came up after marching 
at the double quick most of the way, and 
further strengthened the line, taking po- 


sition on Ross’ right. The fugitives of 
E Moore’ s ase at once edges ic : 


this line; Hawkins’ men, however, con- 
tinued to the rear until they met their 
original brigade, which they joined.”® 

In the midst of the rejoicing brought 
about by the reinforcements, one fact still 
worried Confederate leaders. Moore’s 
men had left the bridge intact. Maury 
concentrated his artillery to sweep the 
bridge and anything that came over it.”° 

In fact, the Confederates would not 
have had time to form a new defensive 
line, if they had not benefited from a lull 
in the Federal attack. The Federals could 
not help the delay—they needed time to 
regroup their units, for by the time they 
had captured the four Confederate 12- 
pounder howitzers, complete with cais- 
sons, and approached the bridge, they 
had lost all organization. Ord now ar- 
rived at the crossing, where he found 
Veatch’s various regiments bottle-necked 
at the “miserable bridge.” He immediately 
began to straighten out the situation.*” 

The arrival of Lauman’s brigade 
added to the confusion. The men of that 
unit had heard the firing to the front and 
soon received an order to move forward 
rapidly with skirmishers thrown ahead. 
Lauman moved the 32nd Illinois to the 
right of the road and the 3rd Iowa to the 
left; then, he ordered the entire command 
forward. More regiments, the 28th and 
53rd Illinois, went into the line when they 
neared the bridge, but by this time con- 
fusion ruled on both sides of the Hatchie 
River. Some of Veatch’s men had crossed 
the river and encountered the formidable 
new Confederate line. 

Ord ordered Veatch to cross his bri- 
gade. When across, Ord ordered, the bri- 
gade should form one regiment at a time, 
alternating to the right and left of the 
road. By the time Veatch had crossed, 
Lauman had arrived and likewise re- 
ceived orders to cross. He would form his 
brigade on the right of the road.” 

The confusion on the west bank and 
at the bridge itself was bad enough, but 
this was dwarfed by the confusion that 
ensued on the east bank. Most of the 
Federal commanders were not familiar 
with the terrain, and the orders issued 
proved impossible to carry out. Veatch 
was supposed to move his brigade across 
the river and alternate the positioning of 
each regiment to right and left. He did 
so, sending the 53rd Indiana and the 14th 
Illinois as the first two regiments. Al- 
pee beth vegans aoe 
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lery from the Confederate position, 
which was “well served and exceedingly 
accurate both at long and short ranges,” 
both moved on with “spirit and prompt- 
ness.” The 14th Illinois had no trouble 
and quickly moved to its position on the 
left of the road. There it found itself to- 
tally unsupported. Colonel Cyrus Hall 
therefore ordered his men to retire be- 
hind the river bank in order to escape 


the Confederate shells. The regiment | 


withdrew quickly.*? 


The 53rd Indiana found no roomto | 


deploy, much less to make room for the 
rest of the brigade. At Davis’ Bridge, the 
Hatchie makes a sharp turn toward the 
east and follows the road for several 
hundred feet. Veatch reported that the 


area to the right of the road could | 


hardly hold a company, much less an 
entire regiment.*4 
Lieutenant Colonel! William Jones 


commanding the 53rd considered he had | 


no other choice but to charge. He at- 
tacked three times, but was repulsed. The 
situation soon became worse, for Veatch 
continued to pour his regiments across 
the bridge, and there was nothing for 
those intended for the right side of the 
road to do except crowd together, giving 
the Confederates a rare chance to fire into 
the trapped Union regiments.*° 

On the left the 15th Ilinois made its 
way across at a run and successfully de- 
ployed. The 14th Illinois then moved for- 
ward from the river and joined its sister 
regiment.*° 

By this time, Lauman’s brigade had 
arrived and added to the chaos. One 
member of the 53rd Illinois wrote home 
frankly, “I thought the jig was up.” When 
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Brigadier General James C. Veatch* 


Colonel Robert Scott (below) was destined 
to become a carpetbag governor of South 
Carolina. His story will be told in a future 
issue of North & South. 


the head of the column reached the 
bridge, Ord ordered Lauman to move 
across immediately and deploy on the 
right. Ord obviously knew nothing of the 
circumstances on the other side of the 
bridge, for this action only piled more 
regiments into the narrow position. 
Lauman, who knew as little as Ord, 
moved his men across and filed to the 
right. There, they found the other disor- 
ganized regiments, and Lauman realized 
he could not move his brigade at all. By 
the time the majority of both brigades 
had crossed, the crowded Union forces 
had begun to suffer major casualties.*” 

As Ord pushed his men across the 
bridge, he fell wounded with a minié ball 
in the leg. No doubt his white coat made 
him a perfect mark for some Confeder- 
ate. Ord immediately went to the rear, 
giving the command back to Hurlbut. 
Ord moved to a field hospital where doc- 
tors examined the wound. They found 
that his leg bone had not shattered, the 
bullet having passed between two bones. 
A surgeon performed a simple operation, 
taking the bullet out from the opposite 
side.*8 

At the moment Hurlbut resumed 
command, the Federal regiments which 
had moved to the right after crossing the 
bridge were crowded into a narrow area 
and taking heavy casualties. Some relief 
was afforded by the Federal artillery, 
which crossed the bridge and began to 
play on the Confederate lines. Neverthe- 
less it was a bad moment at which to as- 
sume command.°? 

Fortunately Hurlbut was more fa- 
miliar with the lay of the land than Ord. 
First he ordered the remaining regiments 
across the Hatchie, with the clear under- 
standing that they should move to the left 
and form with the regiments in line in 
that sector. This action brought forward 
Scott’s brigade and the 46th Illinois, the 
only other regiment of Veatch’s brigade 
not yet across. The rest of Lauman’s bri- 
gade, consisting of the 32nd Illinois and 
the 3rd Iowa, the two regiments that had 
acted as skirmishers on the march, also 
moved across. In addition, Hurlbut sent 
across the 41st Illinois, which had 
guarded the trains on the march. Two 
companies of the regiment continued 
guarding the trains.’° 

Next Hurlbut remedied the situation 
on the right of the road. He ordered those 
regiments of Veatch’s brigade to move to 
the left, cross the road, and form into the 


line already established. That deployment 
took care of part of the problem, but 
Lauman’s brigade still remained in the 
area between the river and the road. 
Hurlbut remedied this by advancing the 
brigade past the point where the river and 
road parted. There, the brigade formed 
its line. Now, Hurlbut had his entire di- 
vision formed and ready to attack the 
Confederates still occupying the hill.*! 


4 Davis Bridge 


= blocks Ord’s 
advance. 
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The Confederates had deployed in a 
large field. Their position was a good one, 
but the men soon ran out of ammuni- 
tion. Cabell had ten more rounds issued 
to each soldier, but the men exhausted 
these in a matter of moments. Just as they 
ran out of ammunition, the Federals be- 
gan to move forward. Cabell determined 
to defend with the bayonet. 

Divisional commander Maury, how- 
ever, ordered the men to withdraw across 
the field to the edge of the woods. The 
Confederate line retreated to the timber, 
where they were again supplied with 
much needed ammunition. The Federals, 
following closely, took the Confederates’ 
former position. In stark contrast to their 
earlier situation, this advance, coinciding 
as it did with the withdrawal of the Con- 
federates, was almost bloodless. 


The Union infantry, its flanks cov- 
ered by cavalry, continued until it reached 
the center of the field. There, less than a 
quarter of a mile from the Southern line, 
it stopped to take cover from the Con- 
federate artillery, whose fire was raking 
the field. The Federals took advantage of 
a roll in the ground, but knew driving 
away the enemy line, sheltered by the 


October 5, 1862 
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woods, would be difficult. One soldier re- 
membered he saw “nothing but a Flag on 
the hill beyond.” Fortunately for many a 
soldier, however, the artillery of both sides 
took over at this point. The Confederates 
continued to rake the field in which the 
Union line now stood, but the Federal ar- 
tillery had arrived as well. Lauman had 
earlier reported to Hurlbut that the road 
was clear, and the latter had responded 
by sending two batteries forward. These 
joined in the fray, firing round after round 
toward the enemy lines. The resting in- 
fantrymen took the opportunity to send 
details to the river for water.” 

During these last movements, two 
commanders fell, one on each side. Veatch 
was riding the field, looking over his lines 
and giving orders to the artillery when he 
fell, struck by Confederate artillery. A 
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grape shot had found its mark, cutting a 
severe contusion in his side. The injury 
proved so severe that Veatch retired from 
the field. Across the way General Cabell, 
in the process of retiring his men, also 
became a casualty. His horse “had become 
very frantic” and fell on the general. 
Cabell’s leg and hip suffered severe injury 
and were paralyzed by the blow. The in- 
jury proved so severe that it required his 
removal from the field. Cabell turned 
command over to Colonel T.P. Dockery 
of the 19th Arkansas. 


Green’s men immediately went into line, 
all four brigades on the left of the road 
and in a field, behind a fence. To at least 
one member of the division, Joseph 
Bailey, and probably others, the deploy- 


ment was not welcome. He cared noth- | 
ing for more fighting. “I freely confess I | 


had but little courage and less confidence 


| left,” he later wrote. Nevertheless, Green 


The Federals once again seemed to | 
have victory within their grasp. They had | 
forced the Confederate line back again, | 


and seemingly lay in position to break 
through once more. A breakthrough 
would give them the ultimate victory by 
allowing access to the Confederate trains 
and the retreating army. That army might 
well be destroyed. As in the two previous 
actions, however, Confederate reinforce- 
ments arrived at exactly the right mo- 


| ward again. 
While the remainder of the army | 


ment. As the remnants of Maury’s com- 
mand retired due to lack of ammunition, | 


they caught a glimpse of Green’s division 
coming to their rescue. 

Green, like Maury before him, had 
received orders to move forward rapidly. 
He pushed the remainder of his men “as 


| 


rapidly as the men could possibly travel.” | 


NOTES: 

1. War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confed- 
erate Armies, 128 vols (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1880- 1901), 
Series I, Volume XVII, pt. 1, pp. 305, 308. 


immediately sent out skirmishers, who 
soon became engaged with the enemy, the 
Southern skirmishers driving their coun- 
terparts back. Other small actions took 


place, one of which included a charge by | 
Colonel John D. Martin’s brigade, now | 


commanded by Colonel William W. 
Witherspoon of the 36th Mississippi. The 


attack routed only a small band of skir- | 


mishers, but made it evident that the Con- 
federates still had plenty of fight. The 
show of force must have worked, for the 


Federals did not endeavor to move for- 
43 


moved to the Bone Yard Road, Green’s 
division lay in its position for about three 
hours, with the enemy in view the entire 
time. The Confederates expected either to 
face assault or to attack, but no such ac- 
tion came. The artillery of each side alone 
shook the hills and hollows around the 
Hatchie River.4 
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versity, Peoria (hereafter cited as BUP); OR, 
XVII, pt. 1, pp. 312, 322. 

9. OR, XVI, pt. 1, pp. 312, 322. 


Although the Confederate show of 
force probably had much to do with the 
Federals’ halt, there were other reasons. 
As officially reported by Hurlbut, his men 
had become too tired and hungry to pur- 
sue the enemy. Also, the units were badly 
disorganized, many battery horses had 
been killed, and several regiments had 
taken severe casualties. Hurlbut therefore 
let the Confederates slip away for the last 
time. 

In this particularly bloody clash, 
both sides could claim victory. The 
Federals had met the Confederates in 
battle, and had driven them a great dis- 
tance. Moreover, they had taken the 
bridge, an action paramount to their ef- 
forts. However, they had failed to break 
through and rout the Confederate army. 
The Union army had also suffered high 
losses. Hurlbut reported 570 casualties in 
the fray, most of which were suffered 
during the confusion on the right of the 
road, just east of the bridge. 

While the Federals could claim only 
modest success, the Confederates could 
likewise claim only marginal victory. 
They had indeed accomplished their mis- 
sion to stop the enemy advance at the 
Hatchie, which proved the saving of the 
entire army. One impressed Union sol- 
dier wrote home of the Confederate’s 
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ability to escape from between two Fed- 
eral forces. “I thought that it was warm 
enough when we had it on one side only,” 
he wrote. Beyond that, however, most 
Southerners regarded the fray as a mis- 
fortune. The Confederates had also suf- 
fered a good many casualties, although 
the officers gave no totals. Casualties 
probably did not reach the Federal total, 
for Ord himself reported his own casu- 
alties as “a greater number than the en- 
emy.” The fact that the Federals found 
only thirty-two dead Confederates on the 
field also tends to support this, though 
Hurlbut reported that the Confederates 
used slaves to carry many of their dead 
and wounded off the field. Moore’s bri- 
gade practically ceased to exist, and the 
Confederates had lost four guns. Never- 
theless, Van Dorn’s army lived to fight 
another day.” 

Van Dorn wasted no time in mak- 


ing good his escape. While the Federals | 


camped, Van Dorn had his bone-tired 
men on the march. By the time the affair 
at the Hatchie River had ended, Briga- 
dier General Albert Rust’s brigade and the 
trains had made good progress on the 
Bone Yard Road. Maury and Green’s di- 
visions followed. The tired soldiers wel- 
comed the orders. Joseph Bailey of 
Green’s division confessed, “I had no 
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heart in the work and felt very much re- 
lieved when we quietly fell back out of 
range of the guns.” These units quickly 
moved onto the road, marching behind the 
army’s trains. Once they began the march, 
only two units remained on the main road. 
Brigadier General John B. Villepigue’s bri- 
gade had by this time arrived on the scene 
and deployed in line at Green’s original 
position. There it acted as a buffer between 
the army and whatever the Federals might 
try. Bowen’s brigade likewise remained on 
the main road, arriving from its rear-guard 
action after dark." 

Although his attack on Corinth had 
been a failure, Van Dorn could take satis- 
faction in having extracted his battered 
army from between converging Federal 
columns. Grant, on the other hand, was 
disappointed, and Rosecran’s failure to 
follow up his victory and crush Van Dorn 
led to a permanent coolness between the 
two Federal commanders, with significant 
results the following year, when Grant 
held Rosecran’s future in his hands at 
Chattanooga. 
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Do You Know? 


1. A Union invasion of Texas was 
turned back at this 1863 battle. 

. What was the name of the Federal 
ironclad sunk at Mobile Bay? 

. This Union army corps conducted 
its own grand review in Washington 
on June 8, 1865. 

. During Price’s Missouri Expedition 
in 1864, this former eastern Union 
cavalry leader was in command of a 
division that opposed Price. 

. Confederate raider John Hunt 
Morgan, captured in July 1863, was 
imprisoned here. He escaped on 
November 27. 

. This Missouri town, which was the 
scene of operations during the 
Island #10 fighting, figured 
prominently during severe 
earthquakes which occurred in 
1811-1812. 


Teaser: 


What was the last slave state to be admit- 
ted to the Union, and in what year? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are 
below. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it on the feed- 
back card to the editorial address be- 
low. The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the Ne&S hat will receive a 
free book prize. 


N&S Do You Know? 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


We Have A Winner! 
The “Teaser” question in Volume 2, #3 
was “What was the name of the 
Canadian-born inventor who designed 
both rifled field cannon and boat 
howitzers used by Northern troops 
during the Civil War?” The correct 
answer is Norman Wiard (1826-1896), 
who was born in Ontario, and was 
Superintendent of Ordnance Stores 
during the Civil War. The first correct 
answer opened came from Linda 
Roberts of Lombard, Illinois. She 
receives a copy of the Southern 
Historical Society Papers on CD, 
donated by H-Bar Enterprises. 
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William G. Marvel 


A Question of Rhetoric 


JOSHUA CHAMBERLAIN 
AND THE SURRENDER AT APPOMATTOX 


Some of the most memorable and satisfying stories to emerge from the 

Civil War came from the pen of a professor-turned-soldier who became 

famous as much because of what he wrote about himself as because of 

what he did. We know Joshua Chamberlain as the hero of Little Round Top 

and the benevolent victor of Appomattox, who contributed substantially to 

the destruction of the Confederacy and then helped to heal the wounds of 

war. We recognize him in this way because that was the way he presented 

himself. There seems no doubt that he acted courageously on the battle- 

; field, but the details by which he painted himself such a heroic figure seem 
, to nae suffered a little embellishment. 


é J.R. Chapin drawing 
’ of the surrender ceremony, 
Library of Congress 
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HAMBERLAIN would not have been an easy man to 
forget. Steeped in the classics, he had taught at least four 
ancient and modern languages besides his own, as well 
as rhetoric. With that linguistic facility and a vibrant 
imagination fueled by romantic fancy, Chamberlain produced 
some of the most moving passages ever written about his gen- 
eration. Somehow he always managed to appear as the central 
figure of his lyric tales, which frequently seemed to stand as 
allegories of his age. His perennial role as the pivotal character 
of critical junctures was due as much to his own facility for 
literary manipulation as it was to fortune and circumstance. 
One of Chamberlain’s more grisly and memorable vignettes 
concerned the night after the infantry assaults at Fredericks- 
burg, where he said he slept behind a breastwork of his com- 
rades’ dead bodies. He pulled the skirt of one of their overcoats 
over his face, he wrote, and drifted off to the flapping of a win- 
dow blind in the broken window of a nearby house: that blind, 
he recalled most dramatically, made a repetitive sound remi- 
niscent of the words “never” and “forever.” Ellis Spear, the ma- 
jor of Chamberlain’s regiment, challenged this memorr , point- 
ing out that their bivouac that night lay nowhere near the 
carnage on Marye’s Heights. Spear noted that their casualties 
on the afternoon of December 13, 1862, were very light, and he 
recalled only two dead men lying in the vicinity of their regi- 
ment as the sun went down. In an address delivered only nine 
months before Chamberlain died, Spear lampooned his imagi- 
native old friend’s Fredericksburg tale. 


“Thave in mind the incredulous reception of another story,’ 
Spear mentioned, in relating an anecdote about Appomattox, 
“told by some comrade, in which he represents himself as ly- 
ing, on a winter’s night, on a blood-soaked field of battle (ap- 
parently the sole survivor), and protecting himself from the 
cold, by dead bodies, one on each side and another at his head; 
and I do not propose, in this history, to give comrades or oth- 
ers occasion to quote to me the insinuating remark, “Tell that to 
the Marines.”! 

Chamberlain’s heroic account of his tide-turning bayonet 
charge at Gettysburg has likewise provoked doubt, at least about 
the degree to which he was actually responsible for the action.’ 
Now, under close scrutiny, his moving saga of the surrender 
parade at Appomattox also bears evidence of embroidery. 

By the final spring of the Civil War Chamberlain, erstwhile 
professor of modern languages at Bowdoin College, had been 
promoted from lieutenant colonel and colonel of the 20th Maine 
Infantry to brigadier general of volunteers, and he came to 
Appomattox commanding a two-regiment brigade in the Fifth 
Corps. He was still suffering from a terrible wound received at 
Petersburg, which would trouble him the rest of his life and 
finally kill him, half a century after the bullet traversed his pel- 
vis; he had also endured another slight wound just ten days 
before he first laid eyes on Appomattox Court House.? 


Brigadier General 
- Joshua Chamberlain 
National Archives 
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Chamberlain’s first glimpse of that then-obscure Piedmont 
village came on the morning of April 9, 1865, when the Fifth 
Corps swept down upon it from the south, splashing across a 
turgid little stream and surging up the slope of Clover Hill, as 
the village was also known. Chamberlain’s two regiments, nei- 
ther of them more than seven months old, followed the divi- 
sion of Brevet Major General Joseph J. Bartlett, who had taken 
over the first division of the Fifth Corps on April 1, when Bre- 
vet Major General Charles Griffin was promoted to corps com- 
mand in place of Gouverneur K. Warren. Bartlett’s battle line 
had reached the fields around the home of Mariah Wright when 
a flag of truce burst through the lines and brought hostilities to 
a halt. A few hours later Ulysses Grant made his way to Wilmer 
McLean’s house to confer with Robert E. Lee, and that after- 
noon both armies learned the news of the surrender.* 


ECADES LATER, Chamberlain asserted that he had 
been specially selected by General Grant to command 
the Union troops in the formal surrender ceremony. 
Chamberlain is his own sole source for this informa- 
tion, as no written orders have ever surfaced and no other Union 
soldier of any grade ever corroborated his claim through per- 
sonal knowledge. Depending upon the version of Chamberlain’s 
account that one reads, he was apprised of that honor late on 
the night of either April 9 or April 10.° The precise manner in 
which the surrender would be 
carried out had not been decided .~ 
by midnight of April 10, however, 
and by that time General Grant | 
had departed Appomattox, leav- 
ing the details of the surrender to 
Major General John Gibbon. = 
Gibbon, Griffin, and Brevet § Alis3 
Major General Wesley Merritt § 
were appointed by Grant to serve 
on a bilateral commission 
charged with working out the 
specifics of the surrender. For the 
Confederate side, Lee appointed 
Lieutenant General James 
Longstreet, Major General John 
B. Gordon, and Brigadier General 
William Pendleton. These six 
concluded that the surrendered 
troops would “march by brigades 
and detachments to a designated 
point, stack their arms, deposit 
their flags, sabers, pistols, &c., .. 
.” and then continue homeward.° 
The articles of agreement men- 
tioned no escort or guard detail 
of Union troops, and the Confederate generals specifically 
wished to avoid that humiliating presence. Most of the infantry 
divisions belonging to the Confederate First Corps or tempo- 
rarily under General Longstreet’s command stacked their arms 
and ensigns in fields two and three miles north of Appomattox 
Court House on the evening of April 9 and the morning of April 
10. They abandoned these instruments and symbols of bellig- 
erence without any more fanfare than some speeches from their 
generals, and with no witnesses from the United States govern- 
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ment; they nevertheless supposed that under the surrender terms 
they could then collect their paroles and go home.’ 

Perhaps not thinking of it until the articles had been signed, 
the Union generals preferred a more symbolic surrender to their 
forces. More than a thousand cavalrymen gave up their weap- 
ons that same April 10 at the village, but they did so before a 
brigade of Federal cavalry. On the next day several thousand 
artillerymen made symbolic surrender of their few dozen re- 
maining guns, which stretched nearly out of sight in a mired 
line on the muddy Richmond Stage Road, from the hill east of 
Appomattox Court House toward Lee’s headquarters camp, a 
mile away. A division of the Twenty-fourth Corps stood under 
arms to oversee this procession.® 


Above, the home of Wilmer 
McLean at Appomattox, 
where on April 9, 1865, 
General Lee and Lieutenant 
General Grant signed the 
terms of surrender. 
Negotiations took place in 
the front room to the left of 
the central doorway. 

Library of Congress 

At left, a Zogbaum drawing 
of Lee riding away from the 
McLean house with Colonel 
Charles Marshall and their 
orderly. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
April 1898 


John B. Gordon, a fiercely 
proud Georgian of no military 
training, now led the corps that 
once belonged to Stonewall Jack- 
son. Gordon in particular did not wish to subject his veterans 
to the indignity of a supervised surrender, and on the drizzly 
evening of April 11 he marched his attenuated divisions into 
more of the expansive fields that bordered their camps. Thou- 
sands of men stacked their rifles, the color bearers leaned the 
flags against them, Gordon made a magnificent speech, and 
then everyone marched back to sodden blankets and tents for 
another night’s chilly sleep.” Meanwhile, Union soldiers of Jo- 
seph Bartlett’s division stood silently in the village, lining the 


road on either side of the courthouse and waiting for those 
same Confederates to march into town to give up their guns. 
When it became clear that they were not coming, these Yan- 
kees went to bed.!° 

Gordon’s private parade awakened Gibbon and his remain- 
ing fellow commissioner, Griffin, to their supposed prisoners’ 
reluctance to offer a formal capitulation. At that the U.S. rep- 
resentatives became more insistent. Although no official record 
of it remains, the four members of the commission who had 
not yet left Appomattox must have met again late on April 11: 
one of Griffin’s staff officers remarked in his diary that Gen- 
eral Gordon was especially adamant in opposition to the for- 
mal surrender, but that eventually “he was 
brought to it.” The next day, April 12, was 
fixed as the date for the orchestrated surren- 
der ceremony.!! 


Brevet Major General Joseph J. 
Bartlett (left), chief of the First 
Division, Fifth Army Corps, and the 
real commander of the Union troops 
at the surrender parade. 

U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


Major General John Brown Gordon 
(right) was particularly reluctant to 
take part in the ceremony. 

Library of Congress 


On April 13 General Chamberlain would 
write his sister that he had been designated to 
receive the surrender of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. This private letter marked the 
first time he ever made that claim, and he 
seems not to have repeated it publicly for an- 
other thirty-six years. He told his sister that his brigade lined 
the road as the Confederates marched between, and he clearly 
implied that his brigade comprised the only Union troops in- 
volved, but that was not true.!* Chamberlain had been reas- 
signed from his two-regiment brigade to command of the third 
brigade of Bartlett’s division, which he had previously led, but a 
corps staff officer from that brigade specifically noted in his 
diary that the whole division stood by for the surrender.! 

In his final memoir of the Appomattox campaign Cham- 
berlain admitted that all three of Bartlett's brigades attended 
the surrender parade: he must have felt compelled to admit 
it, because on a 1903 visit to Appomattox he found plaques 
delineating the extremities of the line occupied by “the First 
Division, Fifth Corps, formed to receive the surrender of the 
arms of the Army of Northern Virginia on the eleventh day of 
April, 1865.” Chamberlain explained the presence of those other 
brigades by volunteering that he had asked permission to 
borrow them, so they might share in the honor accorded his 
own brigade.'* 

Why, one might ask, did his division commander not ob- 
ject to having his entire division turned out under one of his 
subordinates? Chamberlain anticipated that question, deflect- 
ing it with the observation that General Bartlett “was a manly 
and soldierly man and made no comment.” And what was 
Bartlett doing while Chamberlain “commanded” his division? 

“He contented himself,’ Chamberlain wrote, “by mount- 
ing his whole staff and with the division flag riding around our 


lines and conversing as he found opportunity with the Confed- 
erate officers.”!> Chamberlain, meanwhile, informed his sister 
that he retained a flag bearing a red Maltese cross on a white 
field with a blue border—the flag, in other words, of his own 
third brigade.'® 

Any suspicion over the inconsistency in Chamberlain’s tale 
of being specially chosen to command the ceremony is con- 
firmed by these last two revelations. Chamberlain could not have 
been named by Grant for the honor of that command because 
he did not command those troops at all: General Bartlett did. If 
Bartlett was on the field, with his entire division, and the divi- 
sion flag traveled with him, then Joshua Chamberlain only com- 


manded the parade in his own imagination. He may have felt 
that he had been accorded special recognition because his bri- 
gade stood nearest the approaching Confederates, and he posi- 
tioned himself closest to them: he was the first Yankee they would 
see. That did not give him nominal command, however, and 
there is no evidence save his own belated testimony that anyone 
meant to award him such a distinction. 

Over the years, Chamberlain apparently grew a little bolder 
in reasserting his claim, and his position at the head of his bri- 
gade that morning may have misled some Confederates into a 
belief that he had indeed been the man to whom they surren- 
dered. The first widely-published reference to him command- 
ing the Union ranks that day evidently came from a Confeder- 
ate source in October of 1893, some nine months after General 
Bartlett died. The comment was uttered by the chief executive 
of Alabama, who had been an aide-de-camp on Gordon’s staff 
at Appomattox: in an address to the Virginia division of the 
Association of the Army of Northern Virginia, Governor Tho- 
mas G. Jones named Chamberlain as commander of the op- 
posing forces “if my memory is not at fault.”!” That tentative 
credit could also have been inspired by more of Chamberlain’s 
private comments on the subject, but he waited until all the 
principal characters had crossed over the river before making a 
direct public statement to that effect himself. 

The people who would have been able to contradict Cham- 
berlain about his “special” assignment on the day of the surren- 
der were Grant, Griffin, Bartlett, and the two other brigadiers 
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in the first division: Edgar Gregory and Alfred Pearson. Griffin 
died in 1867, Gregory in 1871, Grant in 1885, and Bartlett in 
1893. Pearson, the last of them, lived on at his home in western 
Pennsylvania until January 6, 1903.'® Except for one article in 
the Boston Journal in May of 1901, Chamberlain offered his 
version of Appomattox in no formal medium until Pearson had 
Jain nine months dead.'° 

On October 7, 1903, Chamberlain addressed the New York 
commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. There, 
for the first time, he told the members of a nationwide net- 
work of veterans that he had been in charge of the troops who 
received the surrender of Lee’s veterans. In the relatively local 
forum of the Boston newspaper he had added the tidbit that 
Grant had selected him personally, but before his former 
fellow officers he made no such claim.”° He did not repeat that 
rather self-congratulatory addendum until a decade later, in 
the manuscript of his posthumously published memoir. His 
handwritten amendments to that manuscript, now held by his 
alma mater, demonstrate his exertions to dramatize the entire 
episode.7! 

In 1904 Chamberlain spoke to the Maine commandery of 
the Loyal Legion and prepared his Journal article for republica- 
tion in the Southern Historical Society Papers. In the first piece 
he answered a charge that he was not even present at the sur- 
render, and in the second 
he dismissed accusations 
that he had exaggerated 
his role there. Obviously 
someone had challenged 
his assertions in some 
fashion public enough to 
cause him concern, but in 
neither case did he offer 
witnesses to, or proof of, 
his actual assignment.” 

The romantic recol- 
lections did not seem to 
stop with the apocryphal 
appointment. In the 
evening of his life Cham- 
berlain also added some 
sentimental ornamenta- 
tion to the final march of 
the Confederates, and in 
that endeavor he appears 
to have enjoyed the passive 
collusion of General Gordon. The scene imbued him with such 
sympathy and respect for his former enemies, he said, that he 
felt compelled to recognize them with nothing less than “a sa- 
lute of arms.” He had mentioned no such salute in his letter to 
his sister, the day after the event: he told her that his troops 
received the column of Confederates respectfully, “at a shoul- 
der & in silence.” 

Holding their arms “at a shoulder” was not, as Chamber- 
lain later claimed, a salute: according to Hardee’s Rifle and Light 
Infantry Tactics, that position was the one an officer would call 
if he wished his troops to remain silent and still. Since every 
Union officer from Grant on down wanted to prevent any un- 
pleasant exchanges between the opposing lines, the appropri- 
ate order to call would have been “carry arms,” at which they 
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would bring their muskets “to a shoulder” —tucked against the 
right side, fingers curled behind the hammer and trigger guard, 
with the muzzle pointing skyward beside the soldier’s right ear. 

If Chamberlain had wished to offer a salute, he would have 
instructed his brigade to present arms. At that they would have 
held their rifles vertically in front of their bodies. No contem- 
porary diaries or letters from either side mention such a salute, 
although numerous Confederates remarked with evident sur- 
prise on the silence and courtesy of their foes that day.”4 

By the time Chamberlain told the story of the “salute,” the 
nation was ready for that sort of fraternal fable. The Spanish- 
American War lay a couple of years behind, and the popular 
sentiment of reunion had finally caught up with the political 
fact. It would have pleased a man like General Chamberlain to 
reflect that he had figured largely in the inauguration of that 
feeling. His account consequently bristles with such emotion: 
he calls his men to the “carry” as General Gordon approaches at 
the head of the column, and the dejected Gordon snaps to life, 
recognizing the “salute” and wheeling his magnificent charger 
to bring his own troops to the same salute with a graceful sweep 
of his sword—”honor answering honor.”?> 

Gordon’s command carried no more implication of a sa- 
lute than Chamberlain’s had. Like his Federal counterparts, Gor- 
don may have been more interested in keeping silence in the 
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Grant ordered 25,000 rations issued to Lee’s troops. 
Alfred R. Waud drawing. Library of Congress 


ranks. Even more likely, he wished his disheveled troops to look 
their best in their final moments as an army, and “carry arms” 
was the standard position for troops on parade. None of those 
who marched between the blue lines that day recorded, by ei- 
ther diary or contemporary letter, having offered a salute of any 
kind; those recollections came only years later, when prompted 
by the artistic license of the principal actors. 

Joshua Chamberlain and John B. Gordon shared many 
similarities. Each proved himself courageous and competent 
on the battlefield with little or no military training, and each 
owned an impressive capacity for colorful self-expression. Like 
Chamberlain, Gordon relished a touch of romance, and—also 
like Chamberlain—he enjoyed sitting at the center of a senti- 
mental drama even if it required some invention. Gordon, af- 


ter all, was the man who manufactured a tale of aiding the 
wounded Brigadier General Francis Barlow on the field of Get- 
tysburg, and allowing Mrs. Barlow through the lines to nurse 
him. The evidence indicates that Mrs. Barlow failed to find her 
husband until after the battle, Barlow never mentioned the in- 
cident himself, and Gordon saved the story until after Barlow’s 
death, but the nonpartisan gentility of the affair pleased the 
aging Georgian.”° So, apparently, did Chamberlain’s rendition 
of the surrender, which played so much better than Gordon 
having been forced to reenact his laying-down of arms for the 
amusement of the victors. If the Yankees had mistaken his little 
act of pride as a token of reciprocated respect, there was no 
harm in that, and Gordon gladly overlooked the Northern 
memoirist’s fanciful trimmings. 

When he came to publish his own recollections, Gordon 
did not compose his own passage about what happened when 
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ARKANSAS CONFEDERATES 
IN THE WESTERN THEATER 
By James Willis (Dayton: Morningside, 1998. 
Pp. xiv, 889. $39.95, 
ISBN 0-89029-333-3.) 


Though somewhat misleading, the title is 
appropriate. This massive, well-researched 
book is actually divided between two volumes: 
“The Famous Old 9th Arkansas” and 
“Reynold’s Arkansas Brigade,” as designated in 
the Table of Contents. The first is an excellent 
unit history of an infantry regiment from its 
organization in July, 1861, until it became part 
of Reynold’s Brigade in May, 1864; the second 
begins with events during the Battle of 
Chickamauga that resulted in the formation 
of a brigade composed entirely of units from 
Arkansas under the command of Brigadier 
General Daniel H. Reynolds. Interspersed 
throughout both volumes are numerous ac- 
counts of the activities of other Arkansas units 
in the Western Theater. 

The 9th saw service in some of the more 
forgotten regions. Crossing the Mississippi 
River in August, 1861, the regiment fought at 
Shiloh, Baton Rouge, and Corinth before join- 
ing the garrison at Port Hudson. After 
Farragut’s passage of that bastion in March, 
1863, the 9th moved north. Assigned to 
Loring’s Division, approximately two-thirds 
of its members were cut off from Vicksburg 
at Champions Hill. They remained in central 
Mississippi until the spring of 1864, when they 
joined Reynolds’ Brigade in Georgia. The 9th 
remained attached to that brigade for the re- 
mainder of the war, participating in all the ma- 
jor campaigns of the Army of Tennessee. 

As with the title and organization of 
this book, the history of these units, par- 
ticularly of the 9th, is unusual. Historians 
and buffs are quick to blame Braxton Bragg 
for Confederate morale problems in the 
West. A perusal of “The Famous Old 9th Ar- 
kansas” reminds us that, unlike the major- 
ity of units in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, the members of this regiment were cut 
off from their homes, unable to recruit, sel- 
dom served with others from their native 
state, were shifted from brigade to brigade, 
and repeatedly faced the threat of losing 
what little unit identity they had by being 
consolidated with other regiments. Beyond 
the hardships common to all soldiers, the ser- 
vice of these Arkansans bore little resemblance 
to that of members of the Stonewall Brigade. 

—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reviews 


THE WAR THE WOMEN LIVED: 
Female Voices from the 
Confederate South 
Edited by Walter Sullivan, with a forward by 
George Core. (Nashville: J.S. Sanders & 
Company, 1996. Pp. 319. Hardcover, 27.95, 
ISBN 1-8799-4130-9.) 


This is a collection of excerpts from dia- 
ries, journals, and letters of Southern women. 
The writing and subject matter is a treat. Walter 
Sullivan, of Vanderbilt, a novelist, short story 
writer, and an erudite essayist on literature, has 
served up another literary gem. 

All women suffer from war, a needless ob- 
servation, with their fathers, husbands, sons, 
brothers, and lovers on the battlefield, but, 
unlike their Northern counterparts, Southern 
women were exposed to the sight of armies 
marching through their neighborhoods, unex- 
pected and frequent cavalry raids, foragers 
from both armies, stragglers, bushwackers, 
sieges, makeshift hospitals, and sometimes even 
battles in their front yards. 

Each chapter is usually a series of daily 
entries for a short period, or a complete epi- 
sode from a journal. There are twenty-one 
women involved. Some kept their diaries for 
their husbands, so they would know about the 
family while they were away in the army. If 
there is a thread that ties the narratives together, 
it is the uniform scorn the writers have for the 
Yankee, and their love for their country. The 
book is divided into five sections, the first be- 
ing the events of 1859-1861 in Washington, 
Charleston, Fredericksburg, and Talullah, Loui- 
siana, then on to each year of the war. 

The women include diarist Cornelia 
Peake McDonald , who married a widower 
with nine children, and she gave him nine 
more; she tells of life on a farm at Winchester, 
Virginia during the war, and the simultaneous 
loss of a stepson at Chancellorsville and a baby 
daughter in her crib. 

There are several extracts by Confederate 
spy Belle Boyd, and also by Rose O’Neal 
Greenhow, and Loreta Janeta Velazquez—both 
of whom also spied for the Confederacy. 

Kate Stone describes the women’s work 
at a Louisiana plantation in a county that is 
Just across the river from Vicksburg, the mak- 
ing of clothes for everyone, the necessity of a 
nursery while the slaves are performing their 
various tasks, the parcelling of work that is 
non-agrarian, the domestic operation of the 
spread. Later, we have another excerpt where 
the women must flee, as a few blacks, armed, 
loot the plantation. This is another diary I 
would like to read in its entirety. Several chap- 
ters cover experiences in hospitals. 
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A favorite is the diary of Celine Fremaux, 
only fourteen-years-old in 1864, of Jackson, 
Louisiana, who tells of a May party, where the 
girls, all barefooted, are dressed in the finest 
muslin, when the party is broken up by reports 
of oncoming Yankee raiders, and all the silver- 
ware had to be distributed amongst the chil- 
dren, who would not be searched. 

In the last year of the war, we have the 
diaries of Mary Jones and Mary Mallard, who 
lived just west of Savannah, in the path of 
Sherman’s army. 

Professor Sullivan is to be thanked for 
bringing these gems of Southern literature back 
to the mainstream. 

—Frank E. Bourne 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
ES 
JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON AND THE 
DEFENSE OF RICHMOND 


By Steven H. Newton (Lawrence, University 
Press of Kansas, 1998. Pp. 278, $29.95. 
ISBN 0-7006-0921-0). 
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Newton’s basic contention is that Joe 
Johnston has not hitherto received a fair ap- 
praisal of his tenure in command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. To the extent that it is 
treated at all, the months before Robert E. Lee 
took command are usually regarded as a pro- 
logue to that event; and Joe Johnston’s role as 
army commander is viewed either in the light 
of what Lee subsequently did with the army, or 
in the light of his later performance in the 
Vicksburg and Atlanta campaigns. Now for the 
first time the early Johnston assumes center 
stage, and Newton demonstrates that “the 
Johnston of 1861-1862 is not the Johnston of 
1863-1864.” Although Johnston’s inability to 
control tactical events and his prickly relations 
with superiors were both in evidence in 1862, 
neither was yet a fatal flaw, and his overall per- 
formance in buying time for the Confederacy 
in the early months of 1862 should, Newton 
argues, be rated a success. A thought provok- 
ing book about one of the Confederacy’s lead- 
ing generals. —Keith Poulter 


CONTROVERSIES AND COMMANDERS 
Dispatches From the 
Army of the Potomac 
By Stephen W. Sears. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1999. Pp.320. $26.00, 
ISBN 0-395-86760-6). 


In the twenty years since Bruce Catton’s 
death, no-one has emerged with quite his flair 
for writing Civil War prose which rises to the 
heights of poetry. Yet Stephen Sears, who 
worked closely with Catton for years, comes 
close, and must now be regarded as Catton’s 
heir. In Controversies and Commanders Sears 
is at his best. In a series of elegantly written 
essays he delves deep into the politics of the 
Army of the Potomac, dissecting instance af- 
ter instance in which the senior generals failed 
to march in step one with another. Three of 
the chapters, “Little Mac and the Historians,” 
“In Defense of Fighting Joe,” and “Gouveneur 
Kemble Warren and Little Phil,” will be some- 
what familiar to readers of North & South, 
through the author’s articles on these subjects. 
Other chapters cover the ordeal of General 
Stone, the Fitz John Porter case, McClellan’s 
reinstatement, Lee’s lost order, Burnside’s ten- 
ure as army commander, Dan Sickles, and the 
Kilpatrick-Dahlgren raid. Sears’ knowledge of 
the high command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac is unsurpassed, and each episode is 
treated in considerable depth. In every case 
careful analysis leads to conclusions which 
throw new light on the workings of the army 
high command, and on the rivalries which 
beset it. In Sears’ hands even familiar episodes 
acquire an immediacy and sense of drama 
which makes them fresh. No student of the 
Army of the Potomac should miss this beau- 
tifully written book. 

—Aaron Kitchens 
Crawford, Colorado 


GENERAL GEORGE E. PICKETT 
IN LIFE & LEGEND 
By Lesley J. Gordon (Chapel Hill and 
London: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1998. Pp.x, 269. $29.95, 
ISBN 0-8078-2450-x.) 


Pickett’s post-war image was fashioned, 
along with that of other Confederate leaders, 
out of a need to justify and make sense of the 
southern cause. A good deal of Civil War 
scholarship has been devoted to getting be- 
neath the myth of the Lost Cause, and this 
present study goes a long way in distinguish- 
ing between what we can claim to know about 
Pickett’s life and what must be left to specula- 
tion. Part of the problem is that we now have 
good reason to believe that Lasalle Corbell, 
Pickett’s second wife, manufactured his pub- 
lished letters. 

Gordon describes Pickett in his early 
years as reckless “with little concern for seri- 


ous study or occupation” (p. 10). West Point 
provided him with a way to escape his over- 
protective parents, a chance to live up to aris- 
tocratic values which were being threatened by 
changing economic conditions and to live out 
his idea of martial chivalry. The Mexican war 
and the Civil War gave Pickett a chance to prove 
to himself and others that he was worthy of 
his uniform. However, where he succeeded in 
the former, he came up short in the latter. 

Pickett rose quickly in the Confederate 
ranks, but as Gordon remarks, this may have 
been due more to luck than ability (p. 73). His 
ability would be challenged throughout the 
war, resulting in a sharp sense of insecurity. 
He missed First and Second Manassas, and 
Antietam, and felt he had been overlooked 
during the battles of Seven Pines and Freder- 
icksburg. He yearned for an opportunity to 
prove himself. 

According to Gordon, Pickett “was losing 
his stomach for war” by 1863. His relationship 
with LaSalle began to replace the army in his 
affections. His abilities as a commander were 
already being questioned by Lee, and his char- 
acter was questioned by his own staff. The 
“high water-mark” of the Confederacy was the 
beginning of a downward turn that left him at 
the end of the war with little self-control. Get- 
tysburg was his last chance to show to others 
that he could lead. His post-battle report 
brought him into disfavor with Lee, who at the 
end of the war remarked upon seeing Pickett, 
“That man is still with this army?” 

Gordon’s Pickett is a tragic figure who 
struggled to be remembered by his contempo- 
raries as a competent commander and as some- 
one who embodied the virtues of a soldier. We 
will continue to picture Pickett, bright-eyed 
and astride his horse encouraging his troops 
before sending them off to Cemetery Ridge, but 
thanks to Gordon we now have a more realis- 
tic appreciation of the man behind the legend. 

—kKevin Levin 
Alabama School of Mathematics and Science 


THE SHATTERING OF 
TEXAS UNIONISM: 
Politics in the Lone Star State 
During the Civil War Era 
By Dale Baum (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1998. Pp. xx 336, 
index, illustrations, maps, graphs. $37.50, 
ISBN 0-8071-2245-9.) 


Historians of Texas and of other Confed- 
erate states tend to oversimplify the line link- 
ing pre-war Unionism to war-time dissent to 
post-war Republicanism. This may have been 
a common evolution for southerners out-of- 
sync with the fire-eating majority, but, as Dale 
Baum shows for the Lone Star State, such gen- 
eralizations obscure the gritty and far more 
complex political reality underlying the great 
events of the Civil War era. Beginning with the 
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upset victory of the legendary Sam Houston 
and his “Opposition” Party in the 1859 gu- 
bernatorial election, Baum goes on to “com- 
pare the leadership of the . . . unionist politi- 
cians” who served as governor over the next 
decade-and-a-half “with the electoral basis of 
the state’s politics.” (p. 2) Drawing on elec- 
tion returns and demographic analyses, Baum 
argues that there was no truly unifying Union- 
ism; “the range of white opinion was simply 
much too narrow” to offer alternatives to se- 
cession in the face of Lincoln’s election or to 
allow even the most die-hard Unionists to 
consider long-term cooperation with African- 
American voters (p. 239). 

Baum deploys nine maps and thirty-nine 
tables to show the ins and outs of Texas poli- 
tics during this period; readers may well get 
lost in the stories of shifting alliances, in the 
examinations of ethnicity and wealth at the 
county level, and of the details regarding the 
corruption that affected the outcome of bal- 
loting in individual precincts. Historians will 
be unable to ignore Baum’s highly plausible 
thesis, because of the breadth of his research 
and the confidence with which he makes his 
argument. However, they will share that con- 
fidence only to the extent to which they share 
Baum’s confidence in the qualitative tech- 
niques he employs with such dexterity. 

—James Alan Marten 
Marquette University 
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TO DIE IN CHICAGO: 
Confederate Prisoners at Camp 
Douglas, 1862-65 
By George Levy (Gretna, La.: Pelican 
Publishing Company, 1998. Pp. 432. $29.95, 
ISBN 1-5655-4331-9.) 


This extensive work goes beyond the scope 
suggested by its subtitle. Originally established 
as a camp of instruction for Union soldiers, 
Camp Douglas also served as a parole camp for 
thousands of Union soldiers captured at Harp- 
ers Ferry, and at the conclusion of hostilities it 
was the rendezvous for returning regiments. 
Levy looks into all aspects of the post, from its 
selection in 1861 to its closing in August of 1865 
and beyond 

This book represents considerable re- 
search, and footnotes are frequent enough to 
inspire the confidence of a serious student, but 
the notes themselves are not always clear. Manu- 
scripts sources in particular are cited vaguely: 
some references to documents in the National 
Archives or the Chicago Historical Society are 
as terse as “RG 393” or “Misc. MS.,” frustrating 
any who would follow up on that research. The 
bibliography is extremely lean in contemporary 
diaries, naming fewer than a dozen. Only about 
half of those are Confederate, and only one of 
those is not published. Levy seems to give equal 
credence to diaries as to reminiscences. 

The work is severely marred by the 
author’s unsubstantiated conclusions. A good 
example of these flaws is his account (p. 150) 
of the decision to replace the barracks stoves 
with boilers: without offering the least evi- 
dence, Levy asserts “the reason for this regula- 
tion was .. . retaliation.” He adds that the pris- 
oners never learned who ordered the change, 
and neither did he. “It could have come down 
from [Secretary of War Edwin] Stanton or 
{Quartermaster General Montgomery] Meigs. 
Another possibility is that [Commissary Gen- 
eral of Prisoners William] Hoffman pushed for 
it to bootlick his superiors and to climb the 
corporate ladder.” 

This last passage reflects not only weak 
logic but the backward literary style of the en- 
tire text. Levy is especially prone to inept meta- 
phors, such as “The road to Camp Douglas was 
the graveyard of an uneasy alliance” (p. 37), “It 
seemed that half the Rebel enlistments were 
shotgun weddings” (p. 48), and “Hoffman was 
determined to stay on the corporate ladder no 
matter whose face he kicked in” (p. 135). 

The author presents some interesting tid- 
bits about the camp. He claims, for instance 
(p. 18), that famed explorer Henry Morton 
Stanley was never a prisoner there, contrary to 
Stanley's own assertion, and he confirms (pp. 
111, 117) that paroled Union soldiers stood 
guard duty at the camp, in violation of the ex- 
change cartel. 

Levy also demonstrates, albeit unwittingly, 
that the death rate at Camp Douglas sometimes 


exceeded that of the Confederate pen at 
Andersonville. Tallying a total of 3932 new pris- 
oners received at the camp on January 28, 1863, 
he noted that 792 of them had died by July 31. 
To support his contention that this was not as 
bad as Andersonville, he appends a footnote 
exaggerating the Andersonville death rate as 40 
percent by comparing the total number of 
deaths with only that portion of the prison 
population present on July 31, 1864. The ac- 
tual death rate at Andersonville was just under 
32 percent over more than fourteen months, 
for an annual rate of 27.4 percent; If Levy’s 
numbers are correct, the six-month attrition 
at Camp Douglas reflected an annual death 
rate of 40.3 percent. It is worth observing that, 
because an 1899 volume of the Official Records 
failed to include the March returns from 
Camp Douglas, Levy leaps to the to conclu- 
sion (p. 131) that wartime administrators of 
the prison deliberately covered it up; yet he 
found the missing mortality figures among 
National Archives records kept by those very 
administrators. 

To Die in Chicago is a significant disap- 
pointment, more in its presentation than in 
its preparation. It joins a growing list of un- 
fortunate prison studies. 

—William Marvel 
South Conway, N.H. 


LINCOLN’S MEN 
By William C. Davis (New York: The Free 
Press, 1999. Pp. xii, 315. $25.00, 
ISBN-00-684-83337-9). 


In his latest book, William C. Davis writes 
about Lincoln’s presidency, annotating major 
events with commentary drawn from the let- 
ters and diaries of Union soldiers. While the 
selections reflect both support and opposition 
for Lincoln, they fall heavily on the side of sup- 
port. In Lincoln’s Men, Davis gives numerous 
examples of what the soldiers wrote about their 
commander-in-chief and his policies on war, 
generals, emancipation, reelection, mercy, and 
his death. 

Time and again, Lincoln turned to his sol- 
diers for support which he readily received, of- 
ten in overwhelming numbers. For instance, 
although the soldiers loved “Little Mac,” 
Lincoln’s opponent in 1864, they voted for Lin- 
coln four-to-one. When Maryland amended its 
constitution abolishing slavery in November 
of 1864, the civilian voters defeated the amend- 
ment by two thousand votes. It was the sol- 
diers that carried the day for Lincoln voting 
nine-to-one in favor of the amendment, thus 
abolishing slavery in Maryland a full year be- 
fore the Thirteenth Amendment was adopted. 

Two messages which come through in 
Davis’s study are Lincoln’s deep concern for his 
soldiers and his legendary magnanimity. One 
soldier wrote, “I have great Confidence in our 
Good President hoe has dun a grate deal for us 
poor Soldiers...” What also comes through in 


Davis’s writing is the great respect and love the 
common soldier had for Lincoln. 

Fighting the war was the worst experience 
these men would ever suffer, and yet, time and 
again they declared their willingness to do 
whatever “Father Abraham” asked of them. Lin- 
coln understood them and cared about them. 
“U air my stile of A man,” a Sergeant wrote. 
While “Father Abraham’s” soldiers would have 
fought for the Union without Lincoln, it is clear 
they would not have fought as tenaciously or 
with such loyalty. 

The book is well written, well docu- 
mented, and an enjoyable read. Importantly, it 
is information one needs in understanding why 
Lincoln’s Men stayed the course as faithfully as 
they did. 

—Edwartd Steers, Jr. 


Berkeley Springs, West Virginia _ 


RUNAWAY SLAVES: 

Rebels on the Plantation, 1790-1860. 
By John Hope Franklin and Loren 
Schweninger (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1999. Pp. xiii, 428. $35.00. 
ISBN 019-508449-7.) 


Over the past four decades or so, the 
study of the Peculiar Institution has under- 
gone a number of incarnations. Indeed, over 
this period of time the dominant slave per- 
sonality in the quarters has evolved from 
Sambo-like to a virtual Horatio Alger! The 
questions ceased to ask what was done to the 
slaves and instead evolved into what the slaves 
did for themselves. Yet, it has been generally 
assumed that planter paternalism extant on 
the plantation resulted in a strange, if not 
strained, accommodation of sorts between 
slave and slave owner. Despite the harsh reali- 
ties of life in bondage, the slave resistance that 
did occur did so on a day-to-day basis such as 
feigning illness, work slowdowns, losing farm 
implements, and the like. The emergence of a 
unique African- American culture which in- 
cluded such integral components as extended 
kinship systems, folk tales, spirituals, and an 
Afro-Christianity, also provided a vehicle for 
resisting slavery. The issue then, became not 
whether or not slaves were happy or discon- 
tent, or even whether they failed to cooperate. 
Rather, the issue became whether or not slaves 
“actively” resisted their owners. 

Certainly, one means of actively resisting 
slavery was to run away. The Underground 
Railroad, fabled in folklore and history, has a 
storied past about which some historians dis- 
pute. Though certainly a reality, some histori- 
ans maintain that it was not, as legend has it, 
the well-organized system of transportation 
which provided scores of slaves safe passage to 
the Promised Land. This theory maintains that 
most runaway slaves remained in the South and 
that very few were assisted by abolitionists or 
anyone else for that matter. Yet, this would fly 
in the face of such works as my own Unwel- 
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come Guests: Canada West’s Response to Ameri- 
can Fugitive Slaves (1985) or the recently pub- 
lished Hidden in Plain View: A Secret Story of 
Quilts and the Underground Railroad (1999) by 
Jacqueline L. Tobin and Raymond G. Dobard. 

Nevertheless, one thing is for certain, the 
long-needed, serious, full-length study of run- 
away slaves has now been provided by John 
Hope Franklin and Loren Schweninger. In their 
prodigiously researched volume, they show that 
there were indeed some problems of manage- 
ment within the Old South’s institution of sla- 
very. In fact, the existing definition of day-to- 
day slave resistance must now be broadened, as 
both scholars show how a large number of slaves 
challenged the system in a direct frontal assault 
despite overwhelming odds. Runaway Slaves 
“reveals how slave owners marshaled consider- 
able effort to prevent the practice of running 
away, meted out punishments to slaves who dis- 
regarded the rules, and established laws and 
patrols to control the movements of slaves.” Vio- 
lence and cruelty, of course, were inherent in 
the slave system, but Franklin and Schweninger 
illustrate quite conclusively how slaves resisted 
with various forms of their own violence and 
how the masters fought back, at times brutally, 
to reassert their dominance. 

Having read this study, the plantation be- 
comes less an environment where a peaceful and 
peaceable modus vivendi existed between slave 
and master and more of a world where racial 
violence was not aberrant. Slaves did indeed 
challenge the system, they ran away, in some in- 
stances they were brought back, punished, and 
ran away again. Franklin and Schweninger ex- 
amine the motives for running away, compar- 
ing those who hid out for a few days, with those 
absent for months, or even years, as well as the 
maroons who established camps in swamps or 
bayous, or those who became lost in the black 
population of the cities. Changes in conditions 
on the plantation such as the death of a master, 
brutal treatment, or the selling of a loved one 
could precipitate flight. Yet, the authors also 
scrutinize the motives and responses of the slave 
owners whose world was challenged and who 
reacted to their slaves’ intransigence, oftentimes 
blindly, with laws, patrols, and punishment. 
Written back into the story of slave life are the 
descriptions of severe punishments for derelic- 
tion of duty, of branding, mutilation, stealing, 
arson, murder, rape, and the division of fami- 
lies, including the sale of children. 

This is a solid study and one which is sure 
to be read and reread. For, within its pages the 
Peculiar Institution becomes the Precarious 
Institution, far more volatile and dynamic than 
hitherto assumed. Rebellion and open defiance 
now become legitimate aspects of the slave per- 
sonality once assumed to be more docile and 
accommodating. And this world that both slave 
and master made was a far cry from moonlight 
and magnolias. —Jason H. Silverman 

Winthrop University 
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CAMPFIRE AND BATTLEFIELD 
An Illustrated History of the 
Great Civil War 
By Rossiter Johnson (Naples, Florida: 
Trident Press International, 1999. Pp. 551. 
$40.00 (standard), $50.00 (deluxe). 
ISBN 1-888777-70-0/2). 


This is a large (13" x 10.5") book, origi- 
nally published in 1894, a classic which has 
long been out of print. There are 700 wartime 
photographs and over 300 other illustrations. 
Most are familiar, but many are not. The text 
includes contributions from a variety of Civil 
War figures, including Generals O.O. Howard 
and John B. Gordon. The text begins with a 
discussion of the causes of the war, and con- 
cludes with the surrender of the Confederate 
armies. The standard edition has a four color 
dust jacket, the deluxe version a blue silk-sewn 
cover with a gold embossed soldier. 

—Keith Poulter 


ALSO RECEIVED 


HAN ARTILLERYMAN’S WAR: Gus 
Dey and the 2nd United States Artil- 
lery. By Michael N. Ingrisano, Jr. (Ship- 
pensburg: White Mane Books, 1998. Pp. 
xxiv, 314. Paper, $24.95, ISBN 1-57249-101- 
9). Excellent coverage of the first year of the 
war in Missouri; includes brief histories of 
all the companies and rosters for Compa- 
nies I and F. 

Ingrisano has succeeded in resurrecting 
the life of a regular army artilleryman of the 
Civil War era. The author’s accomplishment 
is all the more impressive in view of the loss 
of all of his subject’s personal papers, and 
the comparatively humble position his sol- 
dier occupied. 

THE MUSICK OF THE MOCKING 
BIRDS, THE ROAR OF THE CAN- 
NON: The Civil War Diary and Letters 
of William Winters. Edited by Steven E. 
Woodworth (Lincoln and London: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp. xiv, 154, 
$32.50, ISBN 0-8032-4773-7). A sensitive 
thirty-two-year-old father of three, Winters 
served in the 67th Indiana Infantry in the 
Vicksburg and Red River campaigns, often 
as a nurse. 

M@ LETTERS TO AMANDA: The Civil 
War Letters of Marion Hill Fitzpatrick, 
Army of Northern Virginia. Edited by 
Jeffrey C. Lowe and Sam Hodges (Macon: 
Mercer University Press, 1998. Pp. xxvi, 228. 
$29.95, ISBN 0-86554-591-X). Though 
compiled by great great grandsons rather 
than historians, their scholarship is first rate; 
Gary W. Gallagher contributed the fore- 
word, Serving in the 45th Georgia, Fitz- 
patrick’s letters include comments about the 
major engagements, feelings in the ranks to- 
ward Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 


and the central role of religion in the lives 
of many mid-19th-century Americans. 

@ DEAR SISTER: The Civil War Letters 
of the Brothers Gould. Compiled by 
Robert F. Harris and John Niflot (Westport 
and London: Praeger, 1998. Pp. xvi, 173. 
$35.00, ISBN 0-275-96260- 1). Written by six 
of seven brothers from the front to their sis- 
ter in central New York, the letters span the 
war and the eastern and western theaters. 
Subjects covered run the gamut from enlist- 
ment to death or discharge, including dis- 
paraging remarks by three of the brothers 
about George B. McClellan. Unfortunately, 
the sister’s responses have not survived. 


@ RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOUTHERN 
DAUGHTER: A Memoir by Cornelia 
Jones Pond of Liberty County. Edited 
by Lucinda H. MacKethan (Athens: Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press, 1999. Pp. xvi, 118. 
$24.95, ISBN 0-8203-2044-7). Commenced 
in 1899, this memoir begins with the 
author’s birth into one of the wealthiest 
plantation families in 1834 and ends in 1875, 
after detailing the destruction of the south- 
ern slaveholding class. 

@ SLAVERY INTHE CLOVER BOTTOMS. 
Edited by Jan Furman (Knoxville: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 1998. Pp. 184. $30.00, 
ISBN 1-57233-007-4). John McCline’s nar- 
rative of his life during slavery, as a boy with 
the Union army, and in the postwar west. 

@ CHAINED TO THE ROCK OF ADVER- 
SITY: To Be Free, Black, and Female 
in the Old South. Edited by Virginia 
Meacham Gould (Athens, GA: University of 
Georgia Press, 1998. Pp. 96. $35.00, ISBN 0- 
8203-1996-1; pp. 168 paper, $17.50, 0-8203 
2083-8). A unique testimony of a former 
slave who was freed and herself became a 
slave owner in the ante-bellum south. 

M@ GENERALS AT REST: The Grave 
Sites of the 425 Official Confederate 
Generals. By Richard Owen and James 
Owen (Shippensburg, PA: White Mane Pub- 
lishing, 1997. Pp. 352. $65.00, ISBN 1-57249- 
045-4). Photographs, gravestones, and brief 
biographical details. 

m@ PETERSBURG: Out of the Trenches. 
By James W. Wensyel (Shippensburg: Burd 
Street Press, 1998. P.p. 169. $24.95, ISBN 1- 
57249-139-6). The struggle from Fort Sted- 
man to Five Forks. Invented dialogue (and 
one fictitious character), multiple errors. 


@ GUNNER WITH STONEWALL: Remi- 
niscences of William T. Poague. Ed- 
ited by Monroe F. Cockrell (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp. 240. 
$12.00, ISBN 0-8032-8753-4). Reprint of the 
1957 edition, with new introduction by Rob- 
ert K. Krick. 

@ THE IRISH BRIGADE IN THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Joseph Bilby (Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania: Combined Books, 1998. Pp. 


269. $19.95, ISBN 0-938289-97-7). Reprint 
of 1995 title. 

GIANTS INTHEIRTALL BLACK HATS: 
Essays on the Iron Brigade. Edited 
by Alan Nolan and Sharon Eggleston 
Vipond (Bloomington, Indiana: University 
Press, 1998. Pp. 320. $27.95, ISBN 0-253- 
33457-8). Spotlights some of the most 
significant moments in the history of one 
of the Army of the Potomac’s most cel- 
ebrated units. 

@A FULL BLOWN YANKEE OF THE 
IRON BRIGADE: Service With the 
Sixth Wisconsin Volunteers. Edited 
by Alan Nolan. (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1999. Pp. 368. Paper, 
$16.95, ISBN 0-8032-6618-9). The Mem- 
oirs of Rufus R.Dawes. Reprint of 1890, 
1962 editions. 

@ LEE VS. PICKETT. By Richard F. Selcer 
(Gettysburg: Thomas Publications, 1998. 
Pp.135. $12.95, ISBN 1-57747-030-3). Ex- 
amines the poor relations that existed 
bewteen Lee and Pickett, and concludes that 
Lee’s antipathy arose from Pickett’s failure 
to measure up both as a man and as a com- 
mander. 

@ REMEMBER YOU ARE JERSEYMEN! 
A Military History of New Jersey’s 
Troops in the Civil War. By Joseph G. 
Bilby and William C. Goble (Hightstown, 
NJ: Longstreet House, 1998. Pp. 752. $48.00, 
ISBN 0-944413-54-4). There are chapters on 
each New Jersey unit, and chapetrs also on 
recruitment and the arming of the soldiers. 

WB RESCUE BY RAIL: Troop Transfer 
and the Civil War in the West, 1863. 
By Roger Pickenpaugh (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp.235. $27.95, 
ISBN 0-8032-3720-0). The dramatic move- 
ment west after Chickamauga of 20,000 
Union troops by rail in a week, and the ear- 
lier movement of troops west by the Con- 
federacy, pointing up the Union advantages 
in technology, infrastructure, and mobility. 

@ THE GENERALS OF GETTYSBURG. 
By Larry Tagg (Campbell, CA: Savas Pub- 
lishing Co., 1998. Pp. 388. $29.95, ISBN 1- 
882810-30-9). A reference work containing 
photographs and potted history of all briga- 
dier generals and above at Gettysburg, to- 
gether with suggestions for further reading 
on each. 

mM FREEDMEN, THE FOURTEENTH 
AMENDMENT, AND THE RIGHT TO 
BEAR ARMS, 1866-1876. By Stephen P. 
Halbrook (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1998. Pp. 
248. $55.00, ISBN 0-275-96331-4). Argues 
that the framers of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment deliberately intended to protect blacks 
and Unionists from white southern militias 
(and others) by enforcing their right to bear 
arms. The author’s previous books include 
That Every Man Be Armed, and Firearms 
Law Deskbook. 


LSU Y PRESS 


SOLDIER OF 
TENNESSEE 


General Alexander |. Stewart 
and the Civil War in the West 


—— 


SAM DAVIS ELLIOTT 


SOLDIER OF TENNESSEE 
General Alexander P. Stewart and 
the Civil War in the West 


SAM DAVIS ELLIOTT 


Illustrated + $34.95 


SECESSIONISTS AND 
OTHER SCOUNDRELS 


Selections from Parson 
Brownlow’s Book 


Edited by STEPHEN V. ASH 


Illustrated * $29.95 cloth * $12.95 paper 


SECESSTONISTS 
AND OTHER 


“JOTTINGS FROM 
DIXIE” 
The Civil War Dispatches of 


Sergeant Major Stephen F. 
Fleharty, U.S.A. 


Edited by PHILIP J. REYBURN and 
TERRY L, WILSON 


Illustrated * $29.95 


New paperback 


THE DIARY OF 
JAMES T. AYERS 
Civil War Recruiter 


Edited, with a New Preface, by 
JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


With a New Introduction by 
John David Smith 


$12.95 paper 


available at bookstores or from 


LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baton Rouge 70803 * 800-861-3477 
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BAND MUSIC 1361-63 


THE 37th GEORGIA BAND announces 
a new series of CD albums! Each CD will 
run one hour or longer, different albums 
featuring music of the Confederacy and 
the Union. Prices: $15.00 plus S/H, with 
vendor discounts for quantity orders. 
Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 
Contact Bandmaster: 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 or 
http://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop 


Since 1938, Specialists In: 
LINCOLNIANA « USS. CIVIL WAR e 
PRESIDENTS ¢ MILITARY HISTORY 


Books @ Autographs @ Manuscripts # 
Documents @ Photographs ¢ Ephemera 


Visit Our Web Site at: 
www.ALincolnBookShop.com 
Sample Catalogue Available - Send $5.00 


357 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 312/944-5549 (fax) 


If lt’s On Our Shelves...tt’s History! 


Southern Historical 


SOCIETY 


PAPERS 


COMPLETE SET 
52 VOLUME 


CD-ROM WIN 3.1/95/DOS 
$69.95 


BATTLES & LEADERS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


4 Volumes with 1,800 
Maps and Pictures 


$89.95 
TWO CD-ROM SET 


800-432-7702 


H-BAR ENTERPRISES 


@ LINCOLN’S JOURNALIST: John Hay’s 


Anonymous Writings for the Press, 
1860-1864. Edited by Michael Burlingame 
(Carbondale: So. Illinois University Press, 
1999. Pp. 393. $35.00, ISBN 0-8093-2205-6). 
Indicates Hay’s authorship of contributions 
to newspapers as far apart as St. Louis, Wash- 
ington D.C., and Providence, Rhode Island, 
reflecting the views of Abraham Lincoln. 


@ NORTH ACROSS THE RIVER: A Civil 


War Trail of Tears. By Ruth Beaumont 
Cook (Birmingham: Crane Hill Publishers, 
1999. Pp. 224. $19.95, ISBN 1-57587-070-3). 
The chronicle of a little known story, the 
forcible exodus of mill workers and their 
families from Georgia to Indiana in 1864, or- 
dered by General Sherman. 


Classics 


Now Available in Paper 
THE PASSING OF THE ARMIES: An 


Account of the Final Campaign of the 
Army of the Potomac. By Joshua 
Lawrence Chamberlain (Lincoln and Lon- 
don: University of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp. 
xxxviil, 405, $16.95, ISBN 0-8032-6390-2). 
This edition of a work that is truly a classic 
is enhanced by an introduction by Brooks 
D. Simpson. 


@ THE POLITICS OF COMMAND: Fac- 


tions and Ideas in Confederate Strat- 
egy. By Thomas Lawrence Connelly and Ar- 
cher Jones (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1998. Pp. xv, 235. $14.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2349-8). A must read; this 
book is nearly as controversial as Connelly’s 
The Marble Man. 


THE SOUTH TO POSTERITY: An In- 


troduction to the Writing of Confed- 
erate History. By Douglas Southall Free- 
man (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1998. Pp. xxxvi, 235. $15.95, ISBN 
0-8071-2316-1). An easy to read bibliogra- 
phy; this edition includes a new introduc- 
tion by Gary W. Gallagher that considers 
what has been written in the field since the 
book was originally published in 1939. 


LETTERS FROM LEE’S ARMY, or 


Memoirs of Life In and Out of The 
Army in Virginia During the War Be- 
tween the States. Compiled by Susan 
Leigh Blackford, annotated by Charles Mi- 
nor Blackford, and edited and abridged by 
Charles Minor (Blackford, III., Lincoln and 
London: University of Nebraska Press, 1998. 
Pp. xxi, 312. $15.00, ISBN 0-8032-6149-7). 
Charles Minor Blackford was a Virginia aris- 
tocrat who fought in the 2nd Virginia Cav- 
alry and with Longstreet’s Corps. 


@ SOLDIERS BLUE AND GRAY. By James 


I. Robertson, Jr. (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1998. Pp. x, 278. 
$14.95, ISBN 1-57003-299-8). A master 
storyteller’s account of Johnny Reb and Billy 
Yank in one volume. 
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@ SEASONS OF WAR: The Ordeal of a 
Confederate Community, 1861-1865. 
By Daniel E. Sutherland (Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1998. Pp. viii, 
488). Reading like a novel, this account of 
Culpeper County, Virginia, is social history 
at its best. 

M@THE CONFEDERATE STATE OF 
RICHMOND: A Bibliography of the 
Capital. By Emory Thomas (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University 1998. Pp. xvi, 227. 
$14.95, ISBN 0-8071-2319-6). This edition 
of one of the first studies in southern urban 
history includes a new introduction by the 
author. 


@ THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF GEN- 
ERAL ROBERT MCALLISTER. Edited, 
with an Introduction and New Preface, by 
James I. Robertson, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1998. Pp. xi, 638. 
$24.95, ISBN 0-8071-2325-0). McAllister 
was a heroic brigade commander in the 
Army of the Potomac. 


@ THE CIVIL WAR DIARY OF CYRUS F. 
BOYD, FIFTEENTH IOWA INFANTRY, 
1861-1863. Edited by Mildred Throne (Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1998. Pp. vi, 138. $12.95, ISBN 0-807 1-2328- 
5). Boyd served in the western theater, first 
as a sergeant in the 15th, then as a first lieu- 
tenant in the 34th Iowa Infantry. An intro- 
duction by Earl J. Hess enhances this edition. 


Knapsack (continued from page 8) 


to serve in the Civil War was, of course, 
Winfield Scott, who had entered the army 
in 1808, and by 1812 was a lieutenant colo- 
nel. He commanded a brigade at both 
Chippewea and Lundy’s Lane, and emerged 
from the war as a regular army brigadier 
general and brevet major general, attain- 
ing promotion to major general in 1840, 
and to brevet lieutenant general after the 
Mexican War. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he supervised the opening phases of 
the Union mobilization and was ultimately 
responsible for developing the “Anaconda 
Plan,” which, though ignored and reviled 
at the time he proposed it, proved essen- 
tially the strategy that won the war. He re- 
tired in late 1861, after a serious personal- 
ity clash with the newly minted Major 
General George B. McClellan. 

John Adams Dix, the son of a lieuten- 
ant colonel who died in the war of 1812, 
fought at Lundy’s Lane as a fourteen-year- 
old ensign, and remained in the army un- 
til 1828. He then practiced law in New York 
and became active in the Democratic Party, 
while rising to adjutant general of the state. 
In the 1840s he served a term in the Sen- 


National Archives 


ate, and then served as Secretary of the 
Treasury in the last months of James 
Buchanan’s presidency. When, shortly af- 
ter Lousiana’s secession in January 1861,a 
treasury official in New Orleans asked 
what he should do if the secessionists at- 
tempted to close his office, Dix responded 
by wiring “If anyone attempts to haul 
down the American flag, shoot him on the 
spot.” Lincoln made him a major general 
of volunteers, and he served in adminis- 
trative posts during the war, though tak- 
ing an active role in the suppression of the 
so-called Draft Riots in New York City in 
July 1863. 

General James Wolfe Ripley, was the 
102nd graduate of West Point, entering in 
1813 and being commissioned the follow- 
ing year. He served as an artillery lieuten- 
ant at Sackett’s Harbor on Lake Erie until 
the end of the war, and afterwards against 
the Seminoles, eventually transferring to 
the staff department in the 1830s, special- 
izing in ordnance. He served as chief of 
Ordnance during the war, until Septem- 
ber 1863. During the war he opposed al- 
most every innovation in ordnance, in- 
cluding the introduction of breech loading 
rifles. He was an uncle of Confederate 
Brigadier General Roswell S. Ripley. 


John Adams Dix 


Joseph P. Taylor, younger brother of 
Zachary Taylor, enlisted in the Regular 
Army at the start of the War of 1812.Com- 
missioned in 1813, he was discharged 
in1815, but shortly returned to active duty 
in the Commissary Department. During 
the Mexican War he was Chief Commis- 
sary for his brother’s Army of the North, 
receiving a brevet for colonel to accom- 
pany his substantive rank, lieutenant colo- 
nel. Assistant Commissary General on the 
outbreak of the Civil War, he became 
Commissary General in September 1861, 


, 
VS 


James Wolfe Ripley 


and was promoted to brigadier general in 
1863. He died on active duty in June 1864. 
His nephew, the late president’s son, was 
Confederate Lieutenant General Richard 
Taylor. 

Charles M. Thruston, entered West 
Point at fifteen in 1812, and graduated a 
year later. He spent the entire war as a for- 
tifications engineer in New York harbor. 
After the war he served as an artillery of- 
ficer, seeing active service against the Semi- 
noles, before resigning as a captain in 1836. 
He later became a banker, and on the out- 
break of the Civil War was mayor of 
Cumberland, Maryland, a vital link in the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. In September 
1861, Thruston was appointed a brigadier 
general of volunteers, and given the task 
of protecting the B&O from Confederate 
raids, a thankless job, given the proximity 
of Confederate territory to the line. In April 
1862 Thruston resigned his commission. 

Joseph G. Totten, scion one of 
American’s most distinguished—if little 
known—military families, entered West 
Point in 1803, and was the tenth man to 
graduate from the academy, in 1805. Com- 
missioned in the Corps of Engineers, he 
began sixty years of active duty. A captain 
on the outbreak of the War of 1812, dur- 
ing it he earned bre- 
vets for major and 
lieutenant colonel, 
serving on the 
Northern Front. Af- 
ter the war he rose 
steadily, becoming 
Chief of Engineers, 
while conducting 
numerous scientific 
7 surveys, directing 
improvements to 
navigation, and con- 
ducting research in 
coast artillery. Dur- 
ing the Mexican War 
he directed the siege 
of Vera Cruz, earning a brevet as a briga- 
dier general. On the outbreak of the Civil 
War he continued to serve as Chief of En- 
gineers until his death from pneumonia 
in1864, by which time he had been pro- 
moted to brigadier general. 

John E. Wool, born in 1784, was or- 
phaned at a young age, and knocked about 
quite a bit before the outbreak of the War 
of 1812. He volunteered at the beginning 
of the war, secured a commission, and saw 
extensive service, emerging as a colonel 
and inspector general of the army, with a 
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permanent commission as lieutenant 
colonel of the 6th Infantry. He served 
variously over the next twenty-five years, 
taking part in the relocation of the 
Cherokee from the southeast to what is 
now Oklahoma, studying foreign mili- 
tary developments, and commanding 
troops in garrison, while rising to the 
rank of brigadier general by 1841. Dur- 
ing the Mexican War he commanded a 
division, greatly distinguishing himself at 
Buena Vista, and earning a brevet as a 
major general. Serving thereafter in ad- 
ministrative posts, on the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was commander of the De- 
partment of the East, and was instrumen- 
tal in holding Fort Monroe, Virginia, for 
the Union. Commissioned a major gen- 
eral of volunteers in May 1862, he com- 
manded the Department of Virginia un- 
til his retirement in mid-1863, at the age 
of seventy-nine. He was the oldest officer 
on either side to exercise active command 
during the Civil War 

David E. Twiggs, twenty-two years 
old when he was commissioned a cap- 
tain in the 8th Infantry in 1812, on the 
eve of the outbreak of the War of 1812. 
He saw considerable service during the 
war, and emerged from it as a major. Af- 
terwards he rose steadily, if slowly, as did 
everyone in the “Old Army,” while serv- 
ing variously against the Seminoles and 
other Indians, and in garrison. Transfer- 
ring to the mounted arm, on the out- 
break of the Mexican War he was a lieu- 
tenant colonel of dragoons. In the war 
he commanded a brigade during 
Winfield Scott’s expedition to Mexico 
City, earning a brevet as a major general. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
commander of the Department of the 
Texas. A Southern sympathizer, upon the 
secession of Texas, he turned over U.S. 
military stores to state authorities and 
surrendered the forces under his com- 
mand, amounting to over two thou- 
sand men. The seniormost Regular 
Army officer to “go South,” Twiggs was 
also the only one who behaved in so pu- 
sillanimous a fashion. Commissioned 
a major general in the Confederate 
Army in May 1861, he was appointed 
commander of the District of Louisiana. 
He died in July, 1862. 

Amazingly, these officers were by no 
means the only veterans of the War of 
1812 on duty in the later conflict, though 
the others did not achieve generalships 
during the Civil War. 
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Crossfire (continued from page 5) 


Romance and Reality 

Congratulations on the consistent high 
quality of your magazine. The article by Gary 
W. Gallagher (in Vol. 2, #2) is outstanding— 
far too little is written about how Americans 
(who do most of the history writing) con- 
struct their Civil War. The various assump- 
tions and prejudices of much Civil War his- 
tory are almost as fascinating as the war itself! 
Fortunately your magazine concentrates on 
hard analysis, not the romanticism often 
found elsewhere. 

I look forward to your promised future 
article on the mysteriously neglected battle of 
Franklin. Have your readers any views on why 
this battle hardly ever gains a mention? 

Your magazine is $15 Australian out here 
but worth every penny! 

—Steve Neal, Captains Flat, Australia 


Ed.—This letter arrived about 30 minutes af- 
ter I had written my editorial concerning ro- 
mance and reality! 
+ tO 

Professor Gallagher is of course right 
(“How Should Americans Understand the Civil 
War?”; NeS, vol. 2, #3)—it should be a tru- 
ism, but it is apparently a revelation these 
days—in noting that the only way in which we 
may properly understand the past is to take it 
seriously and factually, without filters and bag- 
gage. It is curious that in the same issue, in 
“Crossfire,” Mr. George Rappelyea addresses 
the question of Afro-Confederate troops. If we 
in the South are guilty of romanticizing the 
conflict, the North has long been guilty of writ- 
ing “victor’s history” without much regard for 
intellectual honesty. This may be why what 
Robert Penn Warren called “the Northern Trea- 
sury of Virtue” has so long been overdrawn, It 
used to be known to every serious student that 
African-American troops, free as well as slave, 
were part of the Confederate force, and indeed 
antedated the Union’s use of troops of color: 
free blacks in New or Orleans joined up im- 
mediately after Sumter as a home guard; Gen- 
eral Thomas J. Jackson’s Valley Army, by March 
of 1862, was famous in part for its “African Pio- 
neers,” an astoundingly cool and casually gal- 
lant combat engineer unit; and I thought ev- 
erybody had heard of Washington “Wash” 
Wills, who, as the ANV marched towards Get- 
tysburg, was accosted by well-meaning North- 
ern women who naively offered him sanctu- 
ary. He politely declined, noting that he 
appreciated the offer, but “he was free, thank 
you, and did as he pleased, and even if he hadn’t 
been, he didn’t think he’d be better off desert- 
ing”; the country of Pennsylvania “was pretty, 
but it wasn’t a patch on home.” He then raised 
his hat to the ladies and rejoined his regiment 
(11th NC INF, I believe from memory). 
Equally, in the West, there was Louis Napoleon 


Nelson, 7th TN CAV, who saw action at Brice’s 
Crossroads and as leader of the Black commu- 
nity outside Memphis after the War, got—I kid 
you not—General N. Bedford Forrest to ad- 
dress his fellow Black leaders regarding how 
they could get the Carpetbag Republicans to 
stop taking their votes for granted. And then 
there were the African-American crewmen 
aboard the CSS Alabama, and—well, the list 
goes on. I can only speculate on why these in- 
stances, among hundreds and more, are no 
longer noted; but it underscores Professor 
Gallagher’s point: happy pink myths and PC 
presumptions are useless in historical en- 
deavor; only the accumulation of fact has 
meaning. And because NeS generally does the 
latter, it is a success. Keep up that fight. 
—Markham Shaw Pyle, Houston, Texas 


Bewitched 

Being what most people would call a 
“Civil War Buff,” or as my wife calls me a “Civil 
War Nut!!!,” I buy and read a lot of books and 
subscribe to several magazines that deal with 
the Civil War. 

I don’t write many letters to editors or 
publishers, but in this case I see that you are 
both and maybe that’s the secret. I had to write 
this letter: this is the best magazine I’ve ever 
subscribed to. Your stories, articles, maps, and 
graphics are outstanding. 

—James A. Roberts, Sr., Belfast, Maine 
Bothered 

There is no evidence to support your ar- 
ticle on Jackson’s possible “fragging” (Ne&éS, 
Volume 2, #4), It’s just anti-Jackson propa- 
ganda written by a couple of Yankees. 

—Duane Pilson, Memphis, Tennessee 
OF ot Ot 

My reaction to the claim of Preston 
Layman’s “fragging” of Stonewall Jackson falls 
into a third category that you did not mention 
in your editorial—“totally ridiculous.” It seems 
to me that there is absolutely no credible evi- 
dence to support the story fabricated by an old 
man obviously seeking attention. While I un- 
derstand your interest in publishing controver- 
sial articles, ] think it was a mistake to print 
this one. John Y. Simon’s words concerning the 
Lincoln assassination article are even more rel- 
evant to this one: “Lange and DeWitt’s specu- 
lative historical entertainment will prove harm- 
less unless taken seriously,” Many people will 
take the Jackson story seriously, and I do not 
think North & South should provide a venue 
for this kind of grossly speculative material. 
Leave it to less scholarly magazines and let them 
take the heat. 

Another article contains a factual error. 
John Andreas Wagener (volume 2, #4) was 
never a Confederate general. The authors state 
that he was appointed a brevet brigadier gen- 
eral, but there was no such rank in the Con- 
federate army. Wagener was actually a briga- 
dier general of South Carolina militia. 

—Art Bergeron, Chester, Virginia 
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I must strenuously object to James Lange’s 
and Katherine Dewitt’s depiction of General 
Jackson in their article, “Was Stonewall Jack- 
son Fragged?”. Jackson could never be accu- 
rately described as “self-righteous”. Self-righ- 
teousness implies hypocrisy; and, whatever 
his faults, that was not one of them. Stone- 
wall Jackson didn’t just talk the talk; he walked 
the walk! He was totally dedicated to victory 
for Dixie, and he rightfully expected the same 
from his subordinates. In a desperate war, 
with an army plagued by desertion, maintain- 
ing military discipline is paramount. By any 
reasonable military standard, Jackson’s execu- 
tion of the deserters was entirely correct. 

—Greg Kay, 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia 


OF 


“Was Stonewall Jackson Fragged” (Ne&S, Vol. 
2, #4) by a Confederate soldier in retribution 
for the execution of his brother for desertion? 
Probably not. The assertion by the authors 
that “... most of those in the Shenandoah 
Valley who know about it believe it,” is far 
from the truth. That Private Jackson Layman 
would have known that the shadowy riders 
in the dusk of May 2, 1863 included General 
Jackson is beyond the realm of possibility. On 
a field occupied by tens of thousands of sol- 
diers one bearded officer among many in the 
darkening gloom could not be readily distin- 
guished from another. 

Also, “In those hills [Rockingham 
County] a lot of Scottish cultural influence 
holds sway,’ is inaccurate. Rockingham County 
was settled predominantly by German-Swiss 
and not Scots-Irish. The Laymans were of Ger- 
man-Swiss descent. 

A body of stories exists in the Shenan- 
doah Valley concerning the wounding and 
death of Jackson. Two brothers named 
Tripplett from Mt. Jackson in Shenandoah 
County, who, like Layman, held a grudge 
against the general, also argued that they fired 
the shots which brought Jackson down. There 
is another tradition that Jackson survived his 
wounds, grew disillusioned with the war, and 
lived out his life under an assumed name as a 
schoolteacher in western Augusta County. 

Tall tales abound about famous figures 
and it is not surprising that a personality like 
Jackson, who was so admired and hated at the 
same time, should be the subject of some of 
these. I would advise Civil War enthusiasts to 
take these stories with an extremely large 
shaker of salt. 

—John L. Heatwole, author of 
The Burning and Shenandoah Voices 
Bridgewater. Virginia 

+ ee 

Your article “Was Stonewall Jackson 
Fragged?” appears to be be wishful thinking 
on the part of an elderly Confederate veteran. 
According to a published casualty list Preston 
Layman was wounded in the leg. Since the 


wound was serious enough to require hospi- 
talization, it seems logical that Preston would 
be seeking medical assistance, not stalking 
Stonewall Jackson. The fact that his regiment 
was engaged a mile from Jackson’s wounding 
makes it difficult to believe that he could only 
have had on his mind finding the general, 
whose location he did not know, limping 
through the tangled underbrush for a mile or 
more, finding his whereabouts, and opening 
fire on him in the darkness. Even the Confed- 
erates who later admitted firing the volley be- 
lieved they fired on the enemy, not Jackson and 
his party. Why did Preston wait almost a year 
from his brother’s execution to exact his re- 
venge? Certainly many other chances must 
have presented themselves during the battles 
in late 1862. I believe the whole episode is the 
figment of an elderly man’s imagination. 

I am reminded of all the old Confeder- 
ates who claimed they surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox Court House on April 9, 1865. If 
they had all been there Lee would have out- 
numbered Grant three-to-one! 


—Robert J. Driver, Jr. 
Brownsburg, Virginia 


Photo of Preston Layman at age 82 
Collection of Frank Martz 


Congratulations on publishing the most 
interesting and informative of magazines on 
the war. Each issue seems to have at least one 
provocative subject of great interest. 

I did not find the article on the subject 
of the alleged "fragging" of Jackson, however, 
to be up to your usual level of objective schol- 
arship. Everyone is entitled to his own opin- 
ion as to what kind of man Jackson was, but 
to single him out for such implicit criticism 
for maintaining a rigorous level of discipline 
seems to me unfair. Many high ranking offic- 
ers ordered deserters to their death during the 
war—for a number of good reasons: first, it 
was viewed as an effective deterrent to a com- 
mon problem; second, it was in keeping with 
the legal code of all armies in that time; and 
third, it was viewed by many men as the cor- 
rect and proper response to those who, for 
selfish reasons, let down their comrades and 
weakened the unit, besides violating an oath 
to serve honorably. 


To fault Jackson for applying the law 
strictly and evenhandedly in the punishment 
of military crimes seems to commit the mis- 
take of judging a 19th century man of honor 
and duty by the different moral and social stan- 
dards of the late 20th century. 

I could cite several oddly subjective and 
judgemental statements in the article. One ex- 
ample being that "Jackson could no longer pre- 
side over a quadruple execution and had to be 
satisfied with a triple." Obviously, the authors 
imply that Jackson must have enjoyed the ex- 
ercise, but we aren't told the basis for this as- 
sumption. We are also told that the deserter 
Layman's son was "made fatherless by the self- 
righteous Stonewall Jackson.” Give mea break. 
Further, why do the authors assume that theft 
of a government horse was "the more damn- 
ing of the charges”? According to military code, 
desertion was punishable by execution, so how 
is theft of government property to be consid- 
ered a greater crime? Apparently, the authors 
don't personally consider desertion to be a se- 
rious crime, but I'd have to side with Jackson 
and say that that's their problem. 

There is a current in modern scholarship 
that seems to have determined that because 
Jackson was so wholly and devotedly a Chris- 
tian and a Calvinist and because his adherence 
to his beliefs manifested itself in ways that are 
out of fashion today, he must be labeled some 
type of heartless religious fanatic. Robertson's 
and Gallagher's works show that quite a bit was 
known about Jackson's life and ways both dur- 
ing and after the war, and he was often seen as 
the greatest popular hero of the South, certainly 
rivaling Lee at the time. But the latter day crit- 
ics judge him by standards largely foreign to 
his own day. Unfortunately, Stonewall just isn't 
politically correct. —Robert Fugate 

Dallas, Texas 


Ed.— My rationale for publishing the article 
was spelled out in last issue’s editorial As we 
made clear, there is no proof that Confederate 
private Preston Layman’s claim was true. How- 
ever, irrespective of the truth of his story, it does 
reveal that some of Jackson’s men were not en- 
amored of their commander. As for being Yan- 
kee propaganda, it should be noted that the 
great-great grandfather of one of the authors 
was High Sheriff of Amelia County, Virginia, 
and another was a colonel under Robert E. Lee! 


And Bewildered 


When I first received a card two years ago 
announcing another Civil War magazine, 
North & South, was hitting the newsstand, I was 
indeed skeptical. After all, there had been a 
great deal of market saturation on the conflict. 
So...1 elected not to subscribe. 

However, this letter comes to you froma 
convert, for I discovered North e& South is in- 
deed different from other publications. The 
articles are in-depth, superbly detailed, 
endnoted and written at a much higher read- 
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ing level. The magazine is a quality product. 
Keep up the high standard. 
—Donald Wickman 
Rutland, Vermont 
Par ae's 

Fantastic. I learned more from your pages in 

one year, than 25 years of the others. 
—John Gorto 
Ishpeming, Michigan 
Ed.— It is of course pleasant to open letters 
like these, and to know that the magazine is 
being well received. At the same time I must 
admit to a certain bewilderment. When we 
launched North & South, I approached the best 
writers, experts on their subject, and asked 
them to write in-depth articles reflecting new 
research and new perspectives. I simply don’t 
know any other way to run a magazine. After 
all, what is the alternative? To ask second or 
third rate writers who know little of the war, 
to write short, superficial pieces on topics that 
have been done to death? Who in their right 
mind would do that? That said, I like strokes 
as much as the next guy, so don’t stop writing! 


Cavalry Special 


I have just finished the Cavalry Special 
and want to compliment you and your au- 
thors on a splendid issue. Two items from 
Patrick Brennan’s article (“The Best Cavalry 
in the World”) caught my attention. To his 
coverage of Confederate horse procurement 
allow me add another problem with that 
unique situation of sending soldiers home for 
remounts. According to the memoirs of R.T. 
Hubard, adjutant with the 3rd Virginia Cav- 
alry, “this method of keeping up the cavalry 
was subject to very great abuse. Men would 
purposely neglect their horses to break them 
down and get these details. So that the indif- 
ferent soldiers and worthless men (for they 
were synonymous) were nearly always home 
or on the rode [sic] and the good men had all 
the fighting to do and all the hard drudgery 
of military life.” 

Regarding Stuart’s Chambersburg raid of 
October, 1862, both Hubard and Lt. Col. W.R. 
Carter, 3rd Virginia Cavalry, recorded similar 
observations that complemented Jeb Stuart’s 
leadership and dash but, according to Carter’s 
diary, “The portion of the regiment detailed 
to go with Gen. Stuart into Md. & Penn. re- 
turned this morning with horses very much 
jaded & broken down from hard service. ... in 
a material point of view it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether anything was gained as it is more 
probable that the horses broken down and per- 
manently injured would more than counter- 
balance those captured.” 

There can be little doubt that the success 
and failure of Confederate cavalry efforts as the 
war progressed was closely correlated to the 
health and supply of the troopers’ mounts. 

—Tom Nanzig 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Confederate Flags 

I enjoyed Greg Biggs information 
in “Knapsack” on Confederate flags. I would 
also like to add the following Battle flag in- 
formation to his. 

In Cleburne and His Command, by 
Captain Irving Buck (p.130), Buck states “At 
Wartrace new flags were ordered to be is- 
sued but when the troops of the 
(Cleburne’s) division learned that their old 
battle flag ... was to be displaced by the newly 
adopted regulation one a hurricane of pro- 
tests was heard .... Their requests were 
heeded...” Also: “General Hardee is author- 
ity for the statement that this was the only 
command in the Confederate service per- 
mitted to carry into action other than the 
national flag.” 

And in Pat Cleburne Confederate Gen- 
eral, by Howell and Elizabeth Purdue (p. 
188): “On May 1, 1863, the Congress at Rich- 
mond adopted the Confederate States ‘Na- 
tional Flag’; and orders were issued at 
Wartrace for that flag to replace all other 
battle flags.” 

Great Mag, great detail. Where else 
could you get a chart comparing Union and 
Confederate generals’ facial hair! 

—Mahlon Marr, 
Byron, Georgia 
Great Gifts! 

I enjoy your magazine a lot. Today I 
have ordered three more sets of the first ten 
magazines. I am giving them as gifts to my 
Civil War friends...this is unique.... Well 
you have a unique magazine. I have never 
enjoyed a Civil War magazine so much. You 
have five good articles of interest to me (vol- 
ume 2, #3), whereas your competitiors have 
one or at most three—Please keep it up. 

— Jim Mc Evoy, via email 


Civil War Junkie 


I just finished reading a recent issue 
(Ne&S, vol. 2, #3), and read it cover to cover, 
every article, letter, review, everything! It 
was superb! 

The first two articles, “How Should 
Americans Understand the Civil War?” (by 
Gary Gallagher), and “Little Mac and the 
Historians” (by Stephen Sears), were simply 
outstanding, and the other three were not 
far behind. I was gratified by Gallagher’s 
objectivity in dealing with a complicated 
issue. Sears’ depiction of McClellan was not 
only entertaining reading, but provided a 
comprehensive view of the man in a 
succinct, well-researched article. 

As with all of the previous issues, you 
continue to publish just what a Civil War 
junkie like myself desires to read. Congrat- 
ulations and continued success with your 
work in the coming year! 

—Thomas J. Ryan 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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“Fabulous...! 
hope they’re all 
like this.” 
Charles Messina, 
Brooklyn New York 


NORTH & SOUTH 
BACK ISSUES 


Fantastic. | learned 
more from your pages 
in one year, than 25 


years of the others.” 
—John Gorto, Ishpeming, Michigan 


#1: Get the Complete Set 
of Volume 1 (issues 1-7) 
for only $30 
(shipping free). 
#2: All ELEVEN 
back issues of North & 
South for just $44.00 

(shipping free). 

Collect the Entire set! 


Order with the feedback card, 


or call toll free, below. 


“Your author’s 

writing style kept me 
rapt with attention and 
anticipation as the 
battle progressed.” 


—M. Reed Lewis, Ansonia, CT 
[Meadow Bridge, NeS, v2.3] 


TELEPHONE ORDERS: 800-546-6707 


Pr (lo mums PT $4.95 each. Shipping and handling: $1.50 for first 
wae a copy ordered, $1.00 per copy thereafter. 
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N&S MARKET PLACE /CLASSIFIED 


AUCTIONS 


REGULAR MAIL BID AUCTION SALES 
of important Historic Americana and Civil 
War related material. Always buying col- 
lections and accepting important consign- 
ments. See our catalog FREE on the 
internet at www.EarlyAmerican.com or 
call Early American History Auctions, Inc. 
1-800-473-5686 


ENTERTAINING, CHALLENGING AND 
FUN! Expand spelling, vocabulary and 
comprehension skills with the “Word- 
Wiz” workbook—a study of Latin & Greek 
roots. Over one hundred pages. Level 5th 
grade to adult. $16.95 + $3.00 shipping 
& handling (group rates available). Con- 
tact: CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 
25 Road-DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: 
(970) 835-3072 or FX: (970) 921-6578 


STEEN CANNONS 


B., 


Mansfacturer of: 
Authentic, Fall Scale 
Reproduction Artillery 

For Catalog send $5.00 to: Ph. 606-329-2477 
3409 - 13th Street Web site 
Ashland, KY 41102 www.wwd.nel/steen 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HISTORY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


3,629 PHOTOS 
10 Volumes of Text 


$89.95 -2 CDs 
800-432-7702 


COLLECTIBLES/ANTIQUES 


PEDIGREED CIVIL WAR ANTIQUES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. All items full guar- 
anteed. Original swords, guns, equipment, 
photographs, letters, documents, uni- 
forms, artifacts, drums, flags, etc... Cata- 
log subscription $10.00/2 issues. Dave 
Taylor Civil War Antiques, P.O. Box 87- 
NS, Sylvania, Ohio 43560. Phone: (419) 
878-8355 weekdays. 


DIORAMAS REPRODUCTIONS 


CIVIL WAR DIORAMAS. Mace to order. 5°, , 3 a 
Sample color pictures available. Send St dots - 
$3.00 to Ken Purtell, 7848 Mill Creek 
Circle, West Chester, Ohio 45069. 

(513) 860-0140. 


QUALITY CIVIL WAR REPRODUCTIONS 


THE WINCHESTER SUTLER, . 
270-N Shadew Brook Ln. Winchester, VA 22603 


| 87 page Catalogue - 4,00 24 hour Fax 540 888-4632 


CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAGS (All- 
Sewn Cotton w/ties): Cavalry...$98, Artil- 
lery...$108, Infantry...6128, Naval Jack... 
$114. CSA (five 3'x5' flags) set: polyes- 
ter...$50, nylon...$175. Battle flag: | 
afghans...$48, automobile tags...$5, grave | 
markers (12"x18")...$180/gross. Freight 
$4. Credit Card Orders: (888) 884-FLAG. 
RUFFIN FLAG, 241 ALEXANDER 
STREET NW, CRAWFORDVILLE, GA 
30631. (706) 456-2111, 
WWW.RUFFINFLAG.COM 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


Civil War Miniatures: Small Scale Cata- 
log 15mm-40mm, 60 pages $7; Large 
Scale Catalog 54mm-120mm, 72 pages 
$8; Both $12. Scotty’s Scale Soldiers, PO 
Box 754-N, Bay City MI 48707-0754. (517) 
892-6177. www.scottysscalesoldiers.com 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


—_—_— 
| [ _— vuskets Carbines 


Haversacks Bayonets Scabbards Swords 
Belts 4g 
Belts 2 f 
Books 4 Camp Chests 
Cleaning Rods” Saddle Stands 
Worms Ball Pullers Brushes 
WAR NEEDS CALL: 540 688-3595. 


4 Sword Belt Rigs 
Cartridge Boxes 
| Cap Boxes 7 
Tents Holsters 
». E.0.A. Gun Parts 
a> FOR ALL OF YOUR 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms ¢ Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ° Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
\llustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
on Civil War Medicine. August 6th-8th, 
Pickwick Dam, Tennessee. Subject: 
THE BATTLE OF SHILOH. Keynote 
speaker, Wiley Sword. Contact: Na- 
tional Museum of Civil War Medicine, 
48 E. Patrick Street, PO. Box 470, 
Frederick, Maryland 21705. 


CIVIL * WWI * CANNONS ° WWII 
ANCIENTS ° FANTASY ¢ BRITAINS 
1776 *» GERMAN * WESTERN 


Molds: $7- $15 * Kits $19- $35.00 
Please Include $2.00 Postage * Free Catalog 


THE DUNKEN CO. 
P.O. Box 95NS + Calvert, TX 77837 
(409) 364-2020 


BARDSTOWN CIVIL WAR MUSEUM One 
of the finest collections of Civil War memo- 
rabilia in the nation. Featuring both North 
and South. Exhibits on Cavalry, Naval, In- 
fantry, Artillery and more. NOW OPEN— 
Women’s Civil War Museum. 310 
E.Broadway, Bardstown, Kentucky. Tele- 
phone: 502-349-0291. 


When contacting advertisers, 
please mention you saw their ad in 
North & South 


To place an ad in North & South, 
contact Keith Poulter 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
Telephone: (559) 885-8637 
Fax: (559) 855-8639 
E-mail: kpoulter@ aol.com 


CANADIANS WANTED 


To join Ontario based, 

» 7, » family oriented 
my CIVIL WAR 
REENACTMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Phone: Leigh 

(416) 461-5734 

email: 

leighr@passport.ca 


DISPLAY ADS: Rates vary, please 
contact Keith Poulter. 


CLASSIFIEDS: 1 time, $2.25 per 
word; 3 times $2.00 per word; 6 
times $1.75 per word. 15 word 
minimum—-name, address, and 
phone number all count towards 
the word total. 


Ent a 
see our website: 
http://wchat.on.ca/public/acwhrs/ 
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TRACE ADKINS JOHN BERRY DEANA CARTER CHARLIE DANIELS 
LINDA EDER MICHAEL ENGLISH AMY GRANT TRACY LAWRENCE 
GENE MILLER KEVIN SHARP SHILOH TRAVIS TRITT 
BRYAN WHITE BEBE WINANS TRISHA YEARWOOD 


The heroics and the horrors, the public proclamations 
re) and the private pains, the price of passion and the 


presents top country and gospel music artists 
’ consequences of conviction, are vividly portrayed 


in THE CIVIL WAR, an epic musical event performing original songs from this important, 
4% inspired by speeches, poetry, letters, diaries, Pie musical Sometimes history SP eaks woyus 
journals, and newspaper accounts of the Sometimes it sings. Listen to the voices that 
greatest tragedy in American history. resonate with the legacy of the Civil War. 


MUSIC BY FRANK WILDHORN (hit songwriter and composer of Jekyll & Hyde - The Gothic Music Thriller, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, Svengali, and co-composer with Henry Mancini of Victor/Victoria) 


LYRICS BY JACK MURPHY (lyricist/composer for Silver Dollar, Linda Eder, Robin S.) 


Produced by FLIP ANDERSON, TRACY LAWRENCE, 
MICHAEL OMARTIAN, BEBE WINANS, CHRIS FARREN, 
FRANK WILDHORN, and KARL RICHARDSON. 
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x k & k Seo FRE CIVIL WAR. he theatrical event! * 


Through Nov 8, 98 Alley Theatte/Houston. TN ¢ Be ob, lo Misa 7 
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